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Gtund Aot 


PARIS 
12 Boulevard des aici 12 


Re-opened after being entirely restored. 


Ne 


The Prices of the Grand Hotel have been greatly 
reduced by the new directors. 


The charge for Service will uo more be paid by Travellers. 
700 ROOMS AND DRAWING ROOMS, 


VERY COMFORTABLY FURNISHED 


From 5 francs a day, Service included. 


a. hit A’ OD 2 


Breakfasts at 4 francs (‘wine included every day 
from 11 A.M.tilll P.M. Dinner at 6 francs 
wine included’, every day at G precisely. 
DINNERS A LA CARTI 


SPECIAL SERVICE AT FIXED PRICES, 


Including lodging, fuel, light, service and food, with the choice 
of taking the meals in private apartments, at the 


restaurant, or at the table Whote. 


First-class, per day, 30 francs—24s. 6d. 
Second-class, per day, 25 francs—20s. 5d. 
Third-class, per day, 20 francs— (6s. 4d. 


12 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES 12, PARIS, 
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LEE 


TISER. 


& SHEPARD’S 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


“An Exceptional Book of Ir-vel. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


By MISS ADELINE TRAFTON. 
l2mo. Dl. $1.75. 


“This volume is an exceptional book of 
travel. Itis nota guide book, but it is what 
we have long waited for in stories of Euro- 
pean journeys,—a rich, sparkling, racy ac- 
count, by a racy, sparkling, irrepressible 
American Girl.”"—Troy Times. 

To say that this young authoress has 
given us an entertaining book of travel 
would be to award but secant praise to the 


wit, humor, and keen appreciation of all that 
she encounters. which overtlow her chapters 
with fresh and sparkling conceits.—N. Y. 
Rep ublie 


By the Author of ** Credo.”’ 


GOD-MAN 
Search and Manifestation. 
By Rev. L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Author of “ The Sword and Ga 
ment,” ete. Cloth. $1.50 


Credo,” ‘ 
12mo 
A distinguished divine says of this |} 
‘The matter and treatment show t! 
author has spared himself no labor i 
that he might produce something w 
the subject andthe times. Of all the 
upon this grandest of all themes, tl 
most comprehensive. No one 
worked up the same class of ms 
followed the same line of argum« 


REV. ROBERT CO) 
WORKS 
Having recently pure hased t 
published works of thise 
we have just issued a 
tion, 3 volumes i 
per vol. $1.50, co 
The Li e that now Is, 1f 
“The broad humanit 
ready sympathy, his res 
ority of true re ligi m « 
last, but not least, th 
thought, bespeak f 
earnest men. As u 
belongs to allthe e 
Nature and Life 
“The themes a 
experiences of life 
rows, the a 
human heurt, an 
@ gentleness, a p 
thy, which raise 
of eloquence ir 
touching counse 


~#*,* Sold by all 


LEE & S$: 


**What shou d we d> w.thout Oliver Optic ¥’ 


NORTHERN LAPDS; 


Or, Young America in Russia and 


Prussia. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. 
lémo. Til. . i i ee 


“ The author pare of Russia and Prussia 
while fresh from recent travels in those 
countries, and weaves much valuable in- 
formation into a story of thrilling interest 
to boy readers. Already we begin to in- 
quire, ‘What should we do’ without Oliver 
Optic?’ for certainly he is as successful in 
his line of works as was Dickens in his, 
and, like that me without an equal in 
his specialty." —Gloucester Telegraph. 


THE 
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THE CHARTER OAK 
Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


all 


Assets, = = = $6,500 000 i 


+e 














J.C. WALKLEY, President. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres. S. H. WHITE, See. 
nae “VENS, Assistant Secretary. 
7 Actuary. 
IN, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROS.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


<-> | 


This Institutior, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advan- 
tages to further the moral, intellectual and physical developments of 
students. The situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape beauty 
or salubrity by that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies 
an elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from 
the City Hall. 


te - 


THERMS: 


Board, Washing and Tuition, per session of ten months $300 


Entrance Fee ... chtbiniecededcbapueinkeeeenadees kakungeies apes 10 
I Ns 5 <n sice incr ticsines assene Sos iat ia ee naa 10 
Vacation at College. .........ccccccrcccccescoccsae seccccccoecccovers 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study of 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra, School Books at cur- 
rent prices. 


No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. 
No deductions made when withdrawn during the term, The pocket-money 
of the student is deposited with the Treasurer. 


—>- 
Payment of half session of five months in advance. 
>>: aE 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end about 
the 3d of July. 


A public examination of the students is held at the ed of the session, 
and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class 
hours of term time. 


[eo FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE, 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, - : . - $10. 
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THE 
FA eee | | A = 
MANHATTAN 
Tae eat anes Se) eS ee 


Life InsuranceCo. 
OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 & 158 BROADWAY. , 


-@- 


NO EXPERIMENTS, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION 





aed A 


ORGANIZED A.D. 1850. 


oe 0s eS 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


J. MASON EVERETT, } 
Cc. H. FROTHINGHAM, 3} 
0. L. SHELDON, Rochester, N. Y. 

R. J. BALL, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. B. CARR, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. ADAIR PLEASANTS, Richmond, Va. 

LEWIS, SMYTH & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

LANDERS & CO., San Francisco. 

W. NISBET & CO., St. Louis. 

E. C. HAMBURGHER, General Agent, Quincy, Tl. 

THOMAS F. PLUMMER, General Agent, Wilmington, Del 

D. D. FIELD, General Agent, Detroit, Mich. 

A. L. GRABFELDER & CO., Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas 

DAYTON & ARNOLD, Managers, Binghamton and Poughkeepsie, N. Y 4 
W. A. CHILDS, Manager, N. Y. 

J. F. CLARK, Manager, N. Y. 

B. WILKINS, Kendall’s Mills, Maine, 

E. C. PLIMPTON, Springfield, Mass. 


lp 0 > 0 ee 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


Boston, Mass. A | 


J. L, HALSEY, Secretary. 
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PHCENIX MUTUAL 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


———() 


JANUARY 1, 1872. 
POLICIES ISSUED, 1871, 10,039. INCOME, 1871, $3,135,736.14 


o-—-— 














Tho only old Company of consideration that has increased its business in 1871. 


ASSETS, securely invested, ; , , : $7,510,614 05 
SURPLUS, free of all liabilities, , . ; . 1,557,822 77 
DIVIDENDS paid to policyholders during the year, 663,654 22 
INCOME for the year, : : 3,135,736 10 


The following table exhibits the progress of the Company during the last 
ten years: 


moucms = ywoomm «= PIYIDEDE TAD ones sears 
1862 and63 1,717 $125,672 $1,244 $58,600 $437,938 
1864 and 65 6,599 789,733 2,388 117,200 903,285 
1866 and 67 9,919 2,027,651 50,222 196,050 2,218,344 
1868 and 69 16,852 4,363,812 461,716 502,544 5,081,975 


1870 and 71 19,105 5,963,392 1,162,412 1,153,056 7,510,614 

An examination of the above figures shows that the Company is a 
progressive one, that it guarantees ample security to its policyholders, 
and that it affords insurance at the lowest rates. It appears, also, that 
within the last ten years it has paid to its policyholders, in Dividends, 
nearly 


ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


And in Losses by death more than 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS, 


And at the same time it has greatly increased its Assets, as well as main- 
tained a large Surplus over all Liabilities. 


Since the commencement of its business the Company has issued over 


SIXTY-ONE THOUSAND POLICIES, 


And has paid to the families of its deceased members more than 


TWO AND A HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 


E. FESSENDEN, 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. President. 
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Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON, 
Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 


—— - eee — —— 


DIRECTORS IN BOSTON: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, DWIGHT FOSTER, 

JAMES S. AMORY, JAMES STURGIS, 

CHARLES HUBBARD, W. W. TUCKER, 

GEORGE H. FOLGER, | BENJ. F. STEVENS. 

BENd. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary. 
_—— | 


Accumulation, - - - $10,000,000 
Distribution of Surplus in 28 years, 4,400,000 
Losses paid in 28 years, $4,600,000. 


SS 
Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and 
payable as the Premiums fall due. 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report of 
the Company for the past year, and Tables of Premiums, supplied gratis, 
or forwarded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 


AGENT AND ATTORNEY FOR THE COMPANY, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORK. 








oe | 
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COLLEGE . 
hat otto, tea 
Avistian tts, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1868. 


ll + © ++ > 0: ia 








This Literary Institution posessses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy 
location, easy of access, being situate on a rising ground a little to the south-west of the 
Pacific Railroad terminus in the City of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851 by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and em- 
powered to confer degrees and academical honors. However favorable the auspices under 
which it commenced its literary career, its progress since has surpassed all anticipation. 
Growing equally in public confidence and in the number of students, it has gone on extend- 
ing its reputation. Repeated additions have been made to the original buildings. The 
number of students received within the last year amounted to more than 600, and many 
applications were refused admission for want of room. 

Every possible attention :s paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness 
of its inmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitories, refectory, recreation 
halls for cold or damp weather. etc., etc. 

The various arts and sciences usually taught in colleges find here an appropriate place 
in a system of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved plan, 
and with a devotedness-commensurate with the greatness of the work engaged in. By 
reason of the great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities and acquire, 
ments have been attained, and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulation, 
the soul of advancement, making labor a pleasure and success a certainty. 

The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments: 
the primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, besides, an exclusively com- 
mercial course, offering rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business 
their profession. It is divided into three classes, in which the chief place is given to 
instruction in Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Geography and History, Business Forms and 
Correspondence, Epistolary Composition, Penmanship, ete., with Lectures on Commercial 
Law, Political Economy, ete. Diplomas can be obtained in the Commercial Department 
by such as merit that distinction. 

The session commences on the last Monday in August, and eads about the 3d of July, 
with an annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the conferring of 
degress and ecadomionl honors. 

On the completion of the course, the degree of A.B. is conferred upon such students as, 
on examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A.M. can be ob- 
tained by graduates of the first degree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary 
pursuit, their moral character remaining unexceptionable. 

The government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy and kindness, a blending 
of paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy: the results of which are contentment, 
good order, and happiness. The morals and general deportment of the students are con- 
stantly watched over; Brothers preside at their recreations, and their comfort and per- 
sonal habits receive every attention. 


— 9 oo more 
TERMS, 
IN iis dina aiieie: aclatanadianen dadieaseaatamiaagiaeaetaiadadeniec $8 00 
rs Sn, ret 05% sccscebekkedeweeseseubenenenennauces 250 00 
Washing...... SWEKKt CEE NEREHERRSDEDNUDERE DEteeereblne ChgeNeenEeaeowen 20 00 
I NN ie ctivciccencnveakbonaeuseubedSvexeuoneetteegdanaceneton 8 00 
SEE BEM eae ee TSOP IAL ENS E ... 100 00 
Wee Day Gene. 22-- . osvece oe Ren Rae RO OA e epee ..... 6000 
cette na pina cheep Teeaeenaiarel iin ak eneceaceel 40 00 
Vacation at the Institution. ..... eealeetine cena wetiie OE SEES 40 00 


Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy, form extra charges. 
N. B.—Payments semi-annually, and invariably in advance. 
No dedaction for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal. 
*,* Noextra charges for the study cf the German, French and Spanish languages. 
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CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


Or New Yorg, 
CONTINENTAL BUILDINC, 


Nos. 2%, 24 & 26 NASSAD ST. 


No. of Policies Issued in 1871, - - - 10,170 
Amount Insured in 1871, . ° - $20,515,451 
Whole No. of Policies Issued by the Company, 42,570 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1872. 
TI in cscsscuscussenseneineal $2,759.052 82 
Assets..-..-- :hiveeebeevagn SHabeeeeee 5,362,814 26 
Liabilities......... Eee ee panee 4,547,150 00 
ee Leer 
OFFICERS. 
President, 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 

Vice-President, Secretary, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 

S. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 

Medical Examiner, Counsel, 


EK. HERRICK, M.D. \WHITNEY & JONES. 
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THE 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A LITERARY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE FIRST CLASS, EACH NUMBER CONTAINING OVER 


200 PAGES. PUBLISHED IN MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER. 
Established 1860. 


EDWARD I. SEARS, LL.D., Editor, Proprietor, and Founder. 


The liberal patronage extended to us, even during the gloomiest period of the late 
rebellion, and which has been steadily increasing since the restoration of peace, affords us 
the most gratifying proof that, in subjecting to fearless and searching criticism whatever 
has a tendency to vitiate the public taste, and exposing charlatanism of all kinds, we enjoy 
the approbation of the educated and enlightened in all parts of the country. 

Nor have we to rely on mere inference. Were we to avail ourselves of private letters 
emphatically commending our course, we could fill an octavo volume with the briefest 
extracts fro:n those of distinguished men and women, including authors, artists, lawyers, 
distinguished church dignitaries of different denominations, chancellors and professors of 
colleges, principals of academics, seminaries, and schools. We assure all who have thus 
excouraged us, that we will exert ourselves more and more in the future to merit their con- 
fidence and esteem. 

W hile it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of good books, we shall 
continue to criticise those of the opposite character. <A notice in a peper, which must 
necessarily be brief, may be more appreciative than the character of the work noticed 








d 1 yet not imply any dishonesty or bad faith on the part of the editor; but if a 
Quxrtcrly does not make s attempt to separate the wheat from the chaff, but praises 
every book it notices, it is simply a pufing machine. and not a Review. We do not make 
tuis remark with the view of depreciating any other journal, or finding fault with the 








manner ia which it is conducted ; but si:znply to slow that, if our criticisms sometimes seem 
harsh, it is not because we are actuated by personal feeling against any one. In proof of 
this, our readers will bear us testi:nony that under no circumstances have we ever made 
any attac on private character; that, if we have denounced men of all grades, parties, and 
sects, we have, in every instance, confined ourselves to their public acts; nor shall we do 
anything diferent in the future. 

All subjects of public interest will continue to be fully and fearlessly discussed in the 





REVIEW, but without impugning anybody's religious creed. As long as we have control of 
its pages, we shall oppose bigotry and intolerance, whether Protestant or Catholic. Talent 
and culture will always be welcome to its pages, and, as much as possible, encouraged. 

Education in every form, including Art and Science, will receive prominent and friendly 
attention; and whatever seems culculated to retard or vitiate it, whether under the name 
of a text-book, a painting, a seminary, a gallery, or a college, will be subject to fearless, but 
fair and temperate criticism. 

While aiming at being cosmopolitan—doing justice, as far as possible, to what every 
nationality has contributed to civilization and human progress—the NATIONAL REVIEW is 
decidedly American in feeling and sympathies, and unalterably attached to our free institu- 
tions. But, far from being the organ of any party or sect—while disclaiming to be either 
partisan or sectarian—we shall continue to treat the individuals of all parties or sects 
according as their public conduct may seem to us to merit. In short, no pains or expense 
will be spared to render the work worthy of the character assigned to it by the leading 
organs of public opinion at home and abroad—namely, ‘‘ The best of American Reviews.” 
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“THE NATIONAL 
Life Insurance €o., 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 212 BROADWAY, 


ISSUES ALL THE NEW FORMS OF POLICIES, and pre- 
sents as favorable terms as any Comvany in the United States. 


All Policies, when the Premium has been paid in Cash, 
have a CASH SURRENDER VALUE, after three or more 
annual payments, and after five or more annual payments AN 
ANNUITY BOND WILL BE GRANTED in lieu of the same, 
for as many years as there have been annual cash premiums 
paid. 


No Policy or Medical Fee charged. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, on the principles 
of the Massachusetts law. 


Special attention is called to the NEW PLAN of this Com- 
pany, whereby an ORDINARY LIFE POLICY becomes paya- 
ble BEFORE THE DEATH OF THE INSURED. 


President, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD A. JONES. J. O. HALSEY. 


Secretary, 
J. A. MORTIMORE. 


Assistant Sec’y, Consulting Actuary, 
CHARLES G. PEARSON. SHEPPARD HOMANS. 


Call or Send for Circular. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBERS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


OF WHICH COPIES CAN BE FURNISHED. 


= 


ITI. 
i # 


IIT. 


IV. 


LZ 
VL. 


= 


Ve 


— 


II 


II. 
av. 


or 


III. 


atid a” 


No. ITT. 


December, 1860. 


. Lord Bacon. VI. 

. American Female Novelists. VII. 

. Camoens and his Translators. VItl. 

. England under the Stuarts. 

. Tendencies of Modern Thought. XI. 

No, IV. 
March, 1861. 

. Persian Poetry. { VI 

. Americanisms Ail 
Mexican Antiquities. Vill 
Modern Criticisms. XI. 

. Popular Botany. X. 

No. V 
June, 1861. 

. Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos. Vil. 

. The Jesuits and their Founder 

. Jeremy Bentham and his Theory of VIII 

Legislation. IX 
. Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes. 


- Recent Freuch Literature [tiny. xX 
. The Canadas: their Position and Des- 


No VI. 
September, 1861. 
. The Poetical Literature of Spain. VII. 
. Hans Christian Andersen and his 
Fairy Legends } WITT. 
Influence of Music—The Opera. IX. 
The De Sausures and their Writings— 
Mime. Necker. , 
Mahomet and the Koran. 
Wills and Will Making. XI 
No. VII. 
December, 1861. 
. The Men and Women of Homer VI 
Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civ- VIL. 
ilization. Vill 
Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. IX 
. Modern Italian Literature. | X. 


Necessity for aGeueral Bankrupt Law. | 


No. VIII. 
March, 1862. 


. Vindication of the Celts. VI. 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby. VIL. 
Female Education; Good, Bad, and 
Indifferent. Vit. 
Christopher Martin Wieland. IX. 

. Improvements and New Uses of Coal 
Gas. x. 


A Glance at the Turkish Empire. 

Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 

French Komances and Amcrican 
Morals. 

Notices and Criticisms. 


. The Saracenic Civilization in Spain. 


Motley’s United Netherlands. 
The Lessons of Revolutions. 
Quackery and the Quacked. 
Notices aud Criticisms. 


The Sciences among the Ancients 
aud Moderns. 
Danish and Swedish Poetry. 


X. The Secession Rebellion; why it 


must be put down. 
No-ices and Criticisms, 


Aristotle: his Life, Labors, and In- 
fluence. 

Carthage and the Carthagenjans. 

Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thax- 
ter. 

The Secession Rebellion and its Sym- 
pathizers. 

Notices and Criticisms. 


. Russia on the Way to India. 


Berkley: his Life and Writings. 


. Count De Cavour. 
<. The Morals of Trade. 


Notices and Criticisms. 


Bombastic Literature. 
Influence of Comparative Philology 
on Intellectual Development. 
Our National Defenses. 
The Union, not a League but a Per- 
manent Government. 
Notices and Criticisms. 
[See page 13.] 
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Rock Hill Collese. 


MARYLAND, | 








Conducted by the Christian Brothers. 


This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

With an efficient corps of twenty-two professors and instructors, 
it affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a Commer- 
cial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the 


College, our own language receives special attention. The daily 





exercise of the students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric, are 
publicly discussed and corrected in the class-room. ‘The English 
classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a Latin or Greek 
author ; words, idioms, striking expressions and historical allusions 
are dwelt upon in the spirit of scund criticism and philology. 
TERMS : 
Board, Washing and Tuition. ........... $260 00 
ten cescucrveestnhak anes 10 00 y 
PS cicnecessseeekewexasmass 6 00 
Vaontion at Colles... ...<.0sccecceeces 40 00 
Piano, $60; Guitar, Violin and Flute, each 40 00 
PE  icenecinankebeobashawhe dears 30 00 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANGE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, EIGHTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
Income, - $8,000,000.00. All Cash. 
PURELY MUTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


SUM ASSURED, NEW BUSINESS, IN 1870, 


Largely exceeding in amount the New Business of any other Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Dividends payable at the end of the first Policy year, and annually thereafter. 

The insuring public should not ailow itself to be deceived with regard to the term 
“Annual Dividend.’ Many companies using this expression mean that tneir dividends 
are ** Annual” AFTER THEY ONCE BEGIN TO PAY THEM AT ALL; but they DO NOT BEGIN TO 
PAY until the settlement of the third, fourth, or fifth premium. 

Applications fur Assurance may be made to any of the Society's Agents throughout 
the country, or in person or by letter to the New York Office. Gentlemen of character 
Gesirous of forming a connection with the Society as Agents are invited to communicate 
with its Officers. 

President, 
WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER. 
Vice-Presidents, 
HENRY B. HYDE, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Actuary Secretary Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, SAMUEL BURROWE. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 





No. IX. 
June, 1862. 
I. The Chinese Languace and Litera- VII. Sir Philip Sydney. 
ture VII. Aurora Leich 
Il. Angelology and Demonology—Ancient IX. Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to 
_, and Modera ; Civilization than to Soldiers. 
(II. Sir Thomas More and his Times X. The National Academy of Desi-n 


[V. Maud a3 a represeatative Poem and its Great Men. 
V. The (‘o-nedies of Molié¢re. XI. Notices and Criticisms. 
VI. Edueition and Unity of Pursuit of the 
Christian Ministry. 


No. X. 
September, 1802. 
I. Lucretius on the Nature of Things. VII. New Theories and New Discoveries 
II. The Works and Influence of Gothe. in Natural Llistory. 
{I1. Madame de Maint ‘non and her Times. VIII. Poland: Causes and Consequences 
IV. Effects of War and Speculation on of her Fall 
Currency IX. Quackery of Insurance Companies 
V. Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. X. Notices and Criticisms. . 
VI. The Laws and Ethics of War. 
No. XI. 
December, 1862. 
I, The Arts and Sciences among the An VI. André and Arnold. 
_ cient Egyptians ; VII. Bacon as an Essayist. 
I. New England Individualism VIII. Publishers: Good, Bad, and Indif- 
{T1. Genius, Talent, and Tact | ferent. 
IV. Ought our Great Atlantic Cities to be IX. Direct and Indirect Taxation at 
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Arr. IL—1. Tree and Serpent Worship : or, Illustrations of 
Mythology and Art in India m the First and Fourth Cen- 
turies after Christ. By James FercGusson, Esq., F. R.S., 


M.R. A.S. London: India Museum, 186s. 


2. American Archeological Researches, No.1. The Serpent 
Symbol, and the Worship of the Mee iprocal Principles of 
Nature in America, By KE. G. Squier, A. M., ete. 
New York. 1851. 


3. The Worship of the Serpent traced throughout the World, and 
its Traditions referred to the Events in Paradise ; proving 
the Temptation and Fall of Man by the Instrumentality of 
a Serpent-tempter. By the Rey. Joun Baruurst DEANE, 
M. A. London. 1830. 


‘¢ THERE are few things,” says Mr. Fergusson,* ‘‘ which at 
first sight appear to us at the present day so strange, or less 
easy to account for, than that worship which was once so 
generally offered to the serpent-god. If not the oldest, it 
ranks, at least, among the earliest forms through which the 
human intellect sought to propitiate the unknown powers. 


Traces of its existence are found not only in every country 
* Introduction, p. 1. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XLIX, 1 
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of the Old World; but before the New was discovered by us, 
the same strange idolatry had long prevailed there, and even 
now the worship of the serpent is found lurking in out-of- 
the-way corners of the globe, and startles us at times with the 
unhallowed rites which seem generally to have been associated 
with its prevalence.” There is abundant evidence to prove 
the truth of these statements, and it will probably surprise 
those who think that serpent-worship was an ancient Asiatic 
practice, to be told that it prevailed in Italy under the Ro- 
mans, and was found in full vigor in Mexico by the Spaniards 
when they invaded that country. In the present article we 
propose to summarize this evidence—to give it in detail 
would occupy too much space—and to discuss the nature and 
meaning of serpent-worship. 

This worship seems to have been nearly universal among 
the primitive nations of the earth. It may be traced 
wherever there existed a monument of civilization or hu- 
manity.* In ancient Egypt the serpent was worshipped 
with a certain degree of pre-eminence over other animals, 
but not exclusively. The Egyptians worshipped all created 
beings in a greater or less degree. Their heroes and kings 
were gods; and they paid divine honors to bulls, beetles, 
crocodiles, cats, and dogs ; so that it can only be said that 
the serpent was more honored by them than his associated 
gods.t He frequently appears in the sculptures of the tem- 
ples and in a place of honor, such as the brow of a king, or 
asa prominent ornament of his dress; yet it would be in- 
correct to designate the Egyptians as serpent-worshippers 
only. The reptile was much more honored by the original 
inhabitants of Canaan and Syria than by them. The ancient 
coins of Tyre contain representations of the serpent, and 
there is the testimony of that most ancient author, Sancho- 
niathon, who is supposed to have lived before the Trojan 


war,—jthat is to say, in the twelfth century before the 


> Tod Rajast'han, vol. i, p. 580. + Herodotus, ii, 74. 
t Quoted by Eusebius, Pra. Evan., i, 9, and by Miller, Fragmenta, 
iii, 572. 
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Christian era, according to the received chronology, or in 
the ninth, according to more recent investigations—to the 
estimation in which serpents were held in his time by the 
Pheenicians and the Egyptians. He says: 


“Taautus attributed a certain divine nature to dragons and serpents, 
an opinion which was afterwards adopted both by the Phenicians and 
the Egyptians. He teaches that this genus of animals abounds in force 


and spirit more than any other reptiles ; that there is something fiery in 


their nature ; and, though possessing neither feet nor any external mem- 
bers for motion common to other animals, yet they are more rapid in their 


motion than any others. Not only has it the power of renewing its 


youth, but in doing so it receives an increase of size and strength, so that 
after having run through a certain term of years it is again absorbed 


within itself. For these reasons, this class of animals were admitted into 


temples, and used in sacred mysteries. By the Pheenicians they were 


called “ the good demon,” which was the term also applied by the Egyp- 


tians to Cneph, who added to him the head of a hawk to symbolize the 
vivacity of that bird 


We quote this paragraph to prove the antiquity of serpent- 
worship among the Canaanites (though there is evidence to 
carry it much very further back), but not as testimony to the 
object or the origin of that worship. It may well have been 
the case that the peculiar qualities of the reptile here al- 
luded to may have procured for it additional honors, but the 
cause of the worship is more deeply rooted, as we shall see 
further on. We content ourselves, at present, with disputing 
the soundness of Sanchoniathon’s deduction that “ /or these 
reasons this class of animals were admitted into temples.” 
The truth is, that the worship of the serpent had its origin in 
symbolism, and not in the reverencing of certain peculiarities 
of the reptile. It was common to human nature, and not to 
the perceptions or the imagination of any one nation or re- 
ligious teacher. Thus, although Herodotus tells us that Her- 
cules is said to have been the progenitor of the whole race ot 
serpent-worshippmg Scythians through his intercourse with 


the serpent-maiden, Echidna,* it is well known that the 


* Herodotus, iv, 9. 
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ancient Turanian race, of whom a large substratum of the 
aboriginal population of Greece consisted, worshipped the 
serpent from the remotest antiquity. In fact, there was a 
period long anterior to the time of Hercules, when serpent- 
worship was universal. Lucan refers to this in his lines,—* 
“ Nos quoque, qui cunctis innoxia Numina terris 
Serpitis, aurato nitidi fulgore, Dracones.” 

Mr. Deane, whose work is disfigured by his persistent 
endeavors to force every fact which he has picked up to fit 
in with his theory respecting the fall of man, has collected a 
great deal of evidence in corroboration of the universality of 
serpent-worship in the most ancient times ; and, when we con- 
sider that it prevailed among the races from whom the dif- 
ferent European nations are descended, it is no wonder that 
traces of it should be found in countries where we should 
least expect to find it; such as Sweden, Germany, and Eng- 
land. ‘That the Pelasgic inhabitants of Greece and Asia 
Minor, the first inhabitants of these lands, were addicted to 
it, may be inferred from many of their myths. One of the 
oldest of these is that of the destruction of the serpent 
Python by the god Apollo. This Python is described as being 
a vast dragon, ‘“*ason of the earth,” which gave responses 
from the oracle in Mount Parnassus,t+ though Lucian says 
that a virgin delivered the oracle, and a dragon spoke from 
under the tripod. This speaking, on the part of the dragon 
or s rpent, was, of course, a trick of the priests ; but it 
shows that the people believed in the serpent or dragon. 
There seems to be no real or scientific difference between the 
Greck words Jpaxwv and “Oqis, except that the former is 
applied to the larger and the latter to the smaller kind of 
snakes. ‘The Latins, however, appear to have distinguished 
them by the words anguis, serpens, and draco, according to 


the popular definition—‘‘ Anguis aquarum, Serpens ter- 


© Pharsalia, lib. ix, 727. 


+ Hyginus, fab. 140. Lucian de Astrologid, p. 544. 
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or 


rarum, Draco templorum ;” or, as we should put it, when a 
water-snake was spoken of, it was called an eel; when a 
land-snake, it was called a serpent; and when a snake was 
employed in a temple, it was called a dragon; but this word 
“dragon,” so applied, must not be understood to mean the 
flying-monster of mythology and of the early Christian 
legends.* The popular belief among the Greeks in the wis- 
dom of serpents, and especially in reference to this oracular 
Python, is evidenced by the existence of a circular grove in 
Epirus, which was surrounded by a wall; in it serpents 
were kept, which, it was said, were descendants of the great 
Python of Delphi, and were dedicated to Apollo. On the 
great festival of the year, a virgin priestess enter d the grove, 
naked, holding in her hand the sacred food. If the serpents 
took the food readily, a fruitful harvest and a plentiful year 
were sure to follow; if they refused, it was considered the 
gloomiest of auguries.t <A similar custom prevailed at Lanu- 
vium, a place situated sixteen miles south of Rome, where 
there was a large, dark grove, and near it a temple of Juno. 
In this grove was a deep cave, the abode of a great serpent, 
and the virgins of Latium were taken there annually to offer 
food to it. If the reptile accepted it, their purity was con- 
sidered established, and a good season was expected.i But 
the actual worship of the serpent was not formally established 
in Italy until the year 462 before Christ, when an embassy 
was sent from Rome to Epidaurus to obtain the sacred snake, 
and the reptile was received with divine honors by the popu- 
lace of Rome, who believed it had power to stay the plague 
which was then desolating the city.§ This well-authenticated 
fact proves that the people were disposed to adopt the new 
deity, whence it may be inferred that the worship of it was 
known to them, and had probably been practised by them 
long previously. 
* Fergusson, Jutroductory Essay, p. 13 n. 
+ (Blian. de Animal, xi, 2. t Propertius, Eleg. viii, 4. 


& Valerius Maximus, 1,8-2. A. Victor, xxii, 1. 
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The learned Bryant supposes that serpent-worship was 
first practised in Chaldea, and that it was a variation of 
Sabeism, or the primitive worship of the sun, moon, and 
stars.* In proof of this he cites the fact, mentioned by 
Macrobius,+ that the serpent was the sacred symbol of Sabe- 
ism. ‘There is, however, very little evidence of its having 
been practised by the Babylonians; both Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus are silent on the subject, except that the 
latter tells us that in the temple of Belus there was an image 
of the goddess Rhea, sitting on a golden throne, and near 
her were very large silver serpents, each thirty talents in 
weight ; also an image of Juno, holding the head of a ser- 
pent in her right hand.f In the absence of direct testimony, 
Mr. Deane has recourse to etymology, which, he contends, 
displays an intimate connection between serpent-worship and 
the names of gods, men, and places. Thus the name of the 
Babylonian deity De l, which is supposed to mean ** Lord,” 
is, he supposes, derived from the Hebrew or, rather, the 
Semitic, words Ob and £1, the former signifying a si rpent, 
and the latter god; hence the name means the serpent-god. 
We confess to believing that he has purposely strained a 
point here to suit his favorite hobby. The word is also, and 
more correctly, written Baal or Bal, and is found in numer- 
ous compounded names of places and men more or less con- 
nected with the worship of fire ; such as Balthazar, Balbee, 
Asdrubal, Hannibal, Ithobal; and in the Irish names Ballina, 
Ballyshannon, and the like ; where it signifies lord of fire, or 
the sun; the word Belzebub signifies “* lord of flies ;” Bel- 
shazzar, ‘lord or master of treasure.” However, Bryant 
says the Greeks called Bel BAP and BE 1LAA, which 
Hesychius translates ‘“‘a great serpent.” It appears to be a 
compound of the Hebrew words Bel and Aur, * the lord of 
light;” ¢. ¢., of the sun. 


2 Ant Vythol VY, vol. ii, p. 458 + Suturnalia, lib. i, ec. 20. 


t Lib. ii, s. 70. 
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The Hebrew or Chaldean terminal On is also significant in 
this context. It signifies ‘‘ sorrow,” ‘‘ strength,” ‘ iniquity.” 
It is found in the word Abaddon, ‘‘the prince of iniquity,” 
which is, by Deane, said to mean “ the serpent lord,”* but it is 
probably derived from the Persian word Zon, the sun. The 
Greeks added it to their word Apollyon, “the destroyer,” 
(Apollo and Au, whence A7o\A@v), St. Jom says that the 
two names have the same meaning. ‘ They had aking over 
them, who is the angel of the bottomless pit, whose name, in 
the Hebrew tongue, is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue hath 
his name Apollyon.”t Eusebius says that the Persians wor- 
shipped the first principles under the form of serpents, having 
dedicated to them temples in which they performed sacrifices, 
and held festivals and orgies, esteeming them the greatest of 
gods and governors of the universe.t Ormuazd and Ahriman 
were represented as serpents standing on their tails, contend- 
ing for the egg, which represents the world, into which they 
have fixed their teeth. In the Zendavesta, Ahriman, the 
principle of evil, is represented as having assumed a serpent’s 
form to destroy the first of the human species, whom he 
accordingly poisoned.§ The Persian god Mithra was repre- 
sented encircled by a serpent; so was their god Azon, who 
was, perhaps, identical with Mithra ; and in some of the ruined 
temples of Persia may be traced the figures of men worship- 
ping the sun, fire, and a serpent.|| 

The serpent plays a conspicuous part in the Hindoo myth- 
ology. It was used in the religious festivals of the Hindoos. 
Religious honors were paid to it; and, in some parts of Hin- 
dustan, it was a capital crime to destroy snakes. The Hin- 
doo god Sani is represented as encircled by two serpents, 
and the goddess Devi assumed the form of one when she ear- 
ried Vishnu over the waters of the Deluge. Vishnu himself is 


sometimes seen sleeping ona coiled snake, and sometimes 


* p. 45. + Revelation, ix, 11. t Prep. Evang., i, 42. 
§ Faber, Hor. Mos.,1, 72. | Bryant, Anal., i, 276 
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encompassed in its folds ; and Twashta, the great artificer of 
the universe, is supposed to have borne the form of one.* 
Jagan-Nath (Juggernaut) is sometimes worshipped under the 
form of a seven-headed dragon; and Deonaush (the Dionusos 
of the Greeks) was metamorphosed into a snake. Siva and his 
consort, Parvati, are surrounded with snakes; and, in fact, it 
is superfluous to dwell upon the subject, for any one who 1s at 
all acquainted with Hindoo literature and antiquities, with 
the curious images and idols exhibited in museums, and with 
the illustrations of travels and other works on Hindustan, must 
have seen enough to satisfy himself as to the extent to which 
serpent-worship was carried in that country in ancient as well 
as in modern times.t 

In China, from time immemorial, the dragon has been the 
emblem of the empire. It is sculptured in all the temples, 
and blazoned on the vestments of the imperial family and the 
nobility. The Chinese believe that there is a dragon of ex- 
traordinary power in the air, in heaven, on the waters and the 
mountains ; also, that their first emperor, Fo-hi, had the form 
of a man, terminating in the tail of a snake, and that two 
dragons attended Confucius soon after his birth. The Japan- 
ese have similar superstitions.; Thus serpent-worship was at 
one time universal in Asia. We are, therefore, the less sur- 
prised to find that it was adopted by the Hebrews, and that 
the serpent plays so important a part in their theology. It is 
not our intention to discuss here the interpretation of the third 
chapte r ot Genesis, nor of other portions of Scripture 
wherein the serpent figures; but there are certain etymolog- 
ical considerations connected with the reptile, as conceived 
by the Hebrews, which throw light on other portions of his- 
tory, and to which we now turn. 

Bryant, who profoundly studied the subject, says that the 

* Faber, Pagan Idolatry, i, 451. 

+ See an article in No. XLIV of The National Quarterly Review (March, 


1871) on “Ceylon and its Mysteries,” as to the extent to which it was car- 
ried in that island. 


¢ Kaempfer Japan, p. 124. 
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name of the sacred serpent was, in the ancient language of 
Canaan, variously pronounced Aub, Ab; Oub, Ob ; Oph, Op; 
Eph, Eo, all referrible to the original >» (Aub) or =x (Ab), 
which, being derived from >x (Ab), to swell out, was proba- 
bly applied to the serpent from its peculiar habit of inflating 
itself when irritated.* Thus the word Ob signified both 
“serpent” and “ inflation.” The first mention of this ser- 
pent-god occurs in Leviticus, xx, 27, where Moses says, ‘‘ A 
man also, or woman, that hath Aw) or Ab shall surely be put 
to death.” ‘The English version renders this word ‘a familiar 
spirit.” The Septuagint translates it “ ventriloquist,” but it 
should be rendered ‘‘a serpent-god.” Deane contends that 
the passage should be translated, “A man also, or woman 
among you, who is an Ob (/. ¢., a priest or priestess of the 
serpent), shall be surely put to death.” And similarly in Deut., 
xviii, 11, the expression ‘‘a consulter with familiar spirits” 
may be rendered a consulter of the priests of Ob.”t The 
woman of Endor, to whom Saul applied, is called in the He- 
brews ‘one that hath Ob,”{ which is synonymous with “a 
priest ss of Ob.” 

The word Ob was frequently compounded with ‘ On,” a 
name of the sun, because the serpent was symbolical of the 
sun. Sanchoniathon says that Thabion was the first hierophant 
of Pheenicia.§ The name Thabion is compounded of the words 
“Th,” an abbreviation of Theuth, Thoth (whence the Greek 
eo), the Phoenician name for the Supreme Being, and ‘ Ab- 
ion;” and it means “the god Abion,” or “the serpent solar 
god.” The primitive serpent-worshippers of Canaan, against 
whom Moses cautioned the children of Israel, were the Hivites. 
This word, according to Bochart,¥ is derived from Ihivia, a 
serpent, the root of which is Eph, or Ev, one of the variations 
of the original Aub. “ Ephites” or “ Evites,” being aspi- 
rated, would become Hevites or Hivites, whence the Greeks 
got their word ‘ Ophites,” by which they designated the wor- 


* Antient Mythology, i, 58. Tt p. 838. ¢t >acrdr> (Baaleth Aub). 
§ Deane, p. 84. “| Geog. Sacra. Deane, p. 85. 
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shippers of the serpent. The Greek word Ophis (Ops), a 
serpent, is derived from Oph, the Egyptian name of that rep- 
tile, which is the same as Eph. In the second century of the 
Christian era a sect sprung up in Syria claiming affinity with 
the Christians, but in reality they were serpent-worshippers, 
and were called Ophites. They reverenced the serpent more 
than they did Christ, because it instructed men in the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and because Moses, aware of its power 
and majesty, set up a brazen one, and whoever looked at it 
was healed;* also because the Gospel alludes to this sacred 
power where it Says, ““ And as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, so must the Son of man be lifted up;’’t that 
is, as the people were healed by the serpent, they shall be 
healed in like manner by the Son of man. 

This episode of Moses in the wilderness requires more 
attentive examination than is ordinarily bestowed upon it by 
those who care only for the literal sense of Scripture. The 
Israclites were about to invade Edom, after having abode a 
long time in the wilderness, and lapsed several times into the 
idolatrous habits which they had acquired in Egypt. Among 
these was the worship of animals and of serpents. The tribes 
of the wilderness were also idolaters, and serpent-worship 
prevailed all over Canaan. The Israelites hesitated to attack 
Edom, and murmured against God and Moses; wherefore 
fiery serpents were sent among them, which bit and killed 
many persons. The people then confessed their sin, and 
prayed for deliverance; so Moses caused a brazen image of 
a serpent to be made and set up on a pole, and commanded 
those who had been bitten to look on it. Those who did so 
lived. There is an allegorical interpretation of this narra- 
tive, which may commend itself to thoughtful minds. It is, 
that the Israelites had relapsed into their ancient serpent- 

‘ Access ‘runt his heretici etiam qui ophite nuncupantur: nam ser- 
pentem magnificant in tantum ut illum etiam Christo preferant Ipse 
enim, inyuiunt, scientia# nobis boni et mali originem dedit.” Epiphanius 


De prescript Heret., ¢. x\vii. 
+ John, ili, 14, 
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worship, and had thus become morally dead and unfit to con- 
tinue in the congregation; but Moses convinced them of the 
absurdity of worshipping a reptile, and, by way of impressing 
this on their minds, he set up the brazen image of one on a 
pole, and thus cured them of their senseless practice. ‘It 
came to pass that if a serpent had bitten any man, when he 
beheld the serpent of brass, he lived.”* That is, when a man 
had been seized with a desire to worship a serpent, he was 
reminded of his folly by looking on the brazen one, and 
“lived,” 7. ¢., he became alive to the duty of worshipping 
Jehovah. 

It is probable that the Israelites and the Canaanites prof- 
fered blind worship to the serpent at the early period of their 
emigration from Egypt. It was not until a much later age— 
centuries afterwards—that we find the symbolical meaning of 
it fully established. The Roman emperor Elagabalus was 
high-priest of AZsculapius, in the temple of that god, at Emesa. 
Serpents were deemed peculiarly sacred to A°sculapius, and 
in his temples live ones were kept for purposes of worship. 
Elagabalus imported into Rome small serpents of the Egyp- 
tian bree |, which were called, in that country, agathodemons, 
or good spirits, and these he worshipped. His name, when 
resolved into its elements, shows that he had been edueated 
in the ny steries of ophiolatry. It is El-og-ob-¢ /, which, in 
Hebrew, means *‘ the god Og, the serpent-god.” The name 
of Og, king of Bashan, will at once occur in connection with 
this, and it is singular that he is described as ruling over all 
the region of Argobt which means * the light of the serpent.” 
The whole region was afterwards named by the Greeks Tra- 
chonitis, a mistake for Drachonitis; 7. e., the land of snakes. 
Ob was simply the serpent-god, while Llagabalus was the solar 
deity, symbolized by the serpent. This marks the differ- 
ence between the era of the emperor and that of Moses. Mr. 
Deane, however, goes beyond the literal rendering of the nar- 


* Numbers, xxxi, 9. + Deuteronomy, iii, 4 
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rative of Moses, and believes that the “fiery” serpents sent 
among the Israelites in the wilderness were seraphim, and had 
wings. Ile cites* the Rabbi Bechai, who, in his commentary 
on Genesis, ill, 14, observes: ‘‘ This is the secret or mystery 
of the holy language that a serpent is called saraph, as an 
angel is called saraph, and hence the Scriptures call serpents 
seraphim (Numbers, xxi, 6-8), because they were the offspring 
of this old saraph”—that is, the serpent that tempted Eve. 
One of the rabbinic traditions respecting Adam is, that Eve 
was his second wife, whom he married after putting away 
his first wife, Lilith, who was partly serpent—a legend which, 
if it has any basis beyond that of a diseased imagination, would 
suit the views of those who think that Adam was not the first 
man, but only the first representative man, a pure Caucasian, 
who became ruler over a degraded, Turanian, serpe nt-wor- 
shipping people in Mesopotamia, and put away his native 
wife, who was an idolater, substituting in her place a Causa- 
sian woman, who, at first, assisted him in establishing the 
worship of the One God, but was afterwards led away into 
the serpent-worship which prevailed around her; and she 
finally induced him to practise it. Hence the fall !—a politico- 
religious one! 

The lengths to which the human imagination has gone 
on this subject are truly astonishing. One would think that 
the authors of them had been bitten and driven mad by ser- 
pents. The sect called the Gnosties taught that the ruler of 
this world was of a dracontic form:+ they flourished in the 
first and second centuries of the Christian era. The Ophites 
(before mentioned) sung hymns to the Father, through a live 
serpent, and kissed the reptile ; breaking and eating the bread 
it had crawled over, and ealling it the Eucharist.¢ Manes, 
a celebrated Persian heretic of the third century, taught 


that Christ was an incarnation of the great serpent, who 


The Worship of the Serpent, p. 58. + Bryant, And/., ii, p. 91. 
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t Epiphanius, lib. i. 
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glided over the cradle of the Virgin Mary, when she was 
asleep, at the age of a year and a half.* Serpents were also 
considered tutelary deities of particular places and persons, 
and were not only the common symbols of the Pythian 
worship, but also the domestic prophets of the temples. + So 
universal was ophiolatry in Asia that the symbol of that con- 
tinent under the Romans was a female figure holding a ser- 
pent in her right hand, and in her left the rostrum of a ship. 

It was not less extensively practised in Africa. Allu- 
sion has already been made to the Egyptians; and there 
is no need to dwell upon their well-known worship of life 
in every form. But we may recall the fact that the ser- 
pent figures largely in their mythology as a symbol. Their 
very ancient god of silence, Harpocrates, was represented 
with his left hand on a staff, round which is twisted a 
snake. The god Cneph, the architect of the universe, was 
sometimes represented as a serpent with an egg in his 
mouth. Thoth, the god of healing, was symbolized by a 
serpent standing upon his tail, and was represented lean- 
ing on a stick which was enfolded by a snake. <A female 
deity, corresponding with the Greek goddess Hygeia, is en- 
riched by a serpent, which drinks out of a chalice in her 
hand. ‘The reptile was also symbolical of Isis; but the 
species of it peculiarly dedicated to her was the asp. Serapis 
had a human head and a serpent’s tail; and, in short, there 
is scarcely an Egyptian deity which is not occasionally sym- 
bolized by the snake.{ Figures of this horrible reptile were 
sculptured and painted on the Egyptian temples, obelisks, 
and tombs. It was the most expressive symbol among the 
Egyptians. 

Serpent-worship has prevailed all over Africa from time 
immemorial; but it is not a little singular that there should 


be such similarity between the words used in connection with 


* Faber, Pag. Idol., ii, 433. + Deane, p. 100, citing Spanheim. 
t /bid., chap. 2, and the authorities there cited. 
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it in countries so distant from each other as Canaan and 
Whydah, or Congo. In the latter kingdoms the black races 
have great faith in charms in which the teeth and bones of 
serpents are ingredients. These charms are called Obeah, 
and those who compound them are called professors of Obi. 
There is a tribe in Whydah called Eboes or Oboes, who are 
addicted to serpent-worship, and a neighboring tribe, the 
Koromantynes, make propitiatory offerings to the Evil Spirit, 
whom they call Oboni; they offer human sacrifices to him. 
We have here evidence that in very ancient times there 
must have been communication between the western coast 
of Africa and Egypt or Syria ; for, certainly, these compounds 
of the word O4, in relation to serpent-worship, cannot have 
been accidentatly formed. The serpent was considered by 
the natives of Whydah to be so sacred that no native, on pain 
of death, dared to injure or molest it, however troublesome 
or mischievous; and it was invoked under all the difficulties 
and emergencies of life. The English traveller, Bosman, 
who visited that country in 1697, says that the most cele- 
brated shrine in the kingdom was called ‘ the Serpent’s 
House,” to which the people frequently made pilgrimages, 
daily offered victims, and inquired as to success in business.* 
The negroes of Congo worshipped serpents, which they fed 
with their daintiest provisions.t But in modern times snake- 
worship has disappeared in those portions of Africa occupied 
by Christians or Mohammedans ; the latter remorselessly sup- 
pressed it by the sword, in obedience to the commands of 
Mohammed. 

Let us now turn to Europe, respecting which quarter of 
the globe there is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which serpent-worship formerly prevailed in it. 


We need hardly say that, as Christianity prevails ali over it, 


Delubrum regni eelebratissimum domum serpentis nuncupant, ad 
quam peregrinationes frequenter instituunt, hostias quotidie deferunt, 
atque fortunatum inde in negotiis successum prewstolautur. Acta Lru- 
ditu. Hessuy Cuinea, p. 265. 


+ Purchas, /’i/grims, part 1, p. 768. 
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except among the Turks, who, however, hold serpent-worship 
in abhorrence, there are now no idolaters of any kind. It 
has been supposed by eminent scholars, like Bryant and 
Faber, that the name of Europe was derived from Aur-ab, 
which, as we have seen, is in Hebrew “the solar serpent ; ” 
it is the root also of the words Arab, Arabia, “ the land of 
the serpent sun;”* and Eubea, or Aub-aia, “ the land of 
Ob.” But this derivation is not generally accepted. The 
common opinion is, that the same is derived from the Greek 
words Et pUS, _ broad,” and the root On, ** to see ; 7 though, 
why the coasts of Europe should seem of greater extent to 
the ancients than those of Africa and Asia has not been ex- 
plained ; and, as for its being named after the daughter of 
Agenor, the supposition may be dismissed as a fable. 

But, whatever may be the true derivation of the name 
‘‘ Europe,” it is an indisputable fact that serpents figure 
very largely in the early traditions and mythologies of its in- 
habitants. Take, for instance, the legend of Cadmus, who 
led a Phcenician colony into Greece, and there founded the 
Beeotian Thebes. When he followed the cow to the spot 
where she sank down, and whereon the citadel was subse- 
quently built, he sent some persons to a neighboring well 
to fetch water; but they were killed by a “ dragon” which 
guarded it. Then Cadmus slew the monster, and sewed its 
teeth in the ground, out of which came up armed men. At 
the close of his career, he and his wife, Harmonia, were 
changed into serpents, and removed by Zeus to Elysium, 
One of the survivors of the armed men was named after 
the Phoenician serpent-god, Ophion. The transformation of 
Cadmus into a serpent, and his removal to Elysium, seem to 
indicate that he was deified and worshipped under the symbol 
of a snake. 

The legend of Cecrops has a similar meaning. His name 


is derived by Allwoodt from Ka-nxvp op, ai the temple ot the 


° Faber, Cadirz, vol. i, p. 180. 


+ Literary Antiquities of Greece, p. 259. 
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Supreme Ops ;” and he is represented as half man and half 
serpent. He led a colony from Egypt, took possession of 
Attica, and founded Athens. The first altar which he erected 
there was to ¢ )ps or Ob, the serpent deity. Draco (Jpanorv, 
a dragon) is said to have been the first king of Athens, 
whence Deane concludes that Cecrops and Draco were the 
same person.* The fourth king of Athens, Erichthonius, was, 
when a child, concealed in a chest, which was intrusted to 
three persons, with strict orders not to open it; but they dis- 
eobeyed the command, and, on opening the chest, they saw the 
child i the form of a serpent, or entwined by one, whereupon 
they were seized with madness, and they destroyed them- 
selves. Erichthonius, after his death,was worshipped as a god. 
Mink rvay the special protectress ot Athens, Was sometimes 
represent dasa serpent and as attended by a serpent. In 
the Acropolis was kept a live serpent, and on the walls was 
sculptured al head of Medusa, whose hair Was inte rtwined 
with snakes. ‘This same head was in the breast-plate of the 
godde ss, and was supposed to convert beholders into stone: 
at all events, Pausanias relates a story of a priestess being 
thus changed at the sight of the unfortunate Medusa’s hair. t 
In celebrating the mysteries of Bacchus, the Greek assist- 
ants crowned themselves with serpents, and carried them in 
their hands, brandishing them over their heads, and shout- 
ing «via, to denote the female serpent. In the Bacchic 
orgies the virgins carried golden baskets, each containing 
small pyramids, honey-cakes, sesamum, wool, salt, and a 
serypoul, The honey-cakes were marked with the sacred 
Omphalos, or navel, and were offered at the shrine of the 
serpent, which was kept in the Acropolis. The Omphalos 
was also represented by a figure of a coiled snake:{ it was 
sacred to the serpent-god. S Bryant derives the word 
“ Omphalos ” from the Pheenician Omphi-el, ‘ the oracle of 


the sun; ” and this etymology is corroborated by the fact of 


lhid., p. 177 + Lib. ix, 
¢t Pausanias, lib. x. S Jbid., and lib. ii. 
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its (the navel’s) being represented by a coiled serpent. In 
short, the symbolical worship of the serpent was so general 
in Greece that Justin Martyr accused the Greeks of making 
the serpent the great symbol and mystery in all that related 
to their gods.* Their kings and chieftains adopted it as 


their device ; Agamemnon and Menelaus bore one of a triple- 








headed serpent on their breast-plates and baldricks; the 
Theban Hercules had on his shield the device of two dragons 
lifting up their heads. A serpent was carved on the tomb 
of Epaminondas; and at Thespie, a young man, chosen by 
lot, was offered annually to the serpent. The famous Pythonic 


oracle at Delphi has been already noticed. The oracle of 


i a 


Apollo at Delos had an image of a dragon erected to Apollo. 
In the cave at Trophonius, in Phocis, were two figures, a 
male and a female, holding sceptres encircled by serpents. 
Bryant conjectures that the name Trophonius is derived 
from Tor-oph-on—* the temple of the serpent of the sun.” 
In this cave live serpents were kept, and offerings of cakes 
in baskets were made to them by those who entered it; but 
it was said that no one ever came out of it smiling: perhaps 
this was because of the stupor occasioned by the serpents. 
The worship of the serpent prevailed, also, in the Pelopon- 


nesus. This portion of Greece was colonized by the Syrian 





Pelops, whose name was really I’-/l-Ops—* the serpent- 


god;” and his descendants were serpent-worshippers, as 


oe or 


were the Argives and Spartans. AntinGe, the foundress of 
Mantinwa, was guided to the spot by a snake, and the first 
colony in Laconia was established under the auspices of a 
sacred serpent brought from Argolis.t The Cretan Jupiter 
was attended by two serpents. Divination by snakes was 
| resorted to by the Greeks, who borrowed it from the Syrians ; 
a notable instance of it occurs in the Second Book of the 


Iliad, where Calchas, the soothsayer, officiates at the heca 


* Tlapa ravi twv vouifouevwv map’ tu Oedv "Ogig cvuBoAov péya Kat 
uvenplov uvaypeoerat, Apolog. lib. i. 


+ Pausanias, 208. 
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tomb offered up by the confederate chieftains on their de- 
parture for Troy. During the ceremony a serpent glides 
from the base of the altar into a tree, where it devours a 
sparrow and her eight young ones, and is then converted 
into stone; whence it was understood that the war would last 
nine years, with victory in the tenth year. In the holy 
island of Samothrace was celebrated the mysterious worship 
of the Cabiri—a word usually rendered * the mighty ones,” 
but derived, according to Bryant, from the Semitic Ca-ab-ir 
—*‘‘the temple of the serpent of the sun:”* from the same 
root comes the Ca-ab-a of Mecea, and Abury, or 4b-ir, the 
name of the famous Druidical temple of the Sun in Wiltshire, 
England, which was built in the shape of a serpent. These 
facts will suffice to establish the prevalence of serpent-worship 
in Greece. 

In Italy we find traces of it in the name Opici or Ophici, 
the principal Ophite colony of Campania, and so called from 
the snakes they worshipped: Oqgino: am@ twv opewr.t 
They were also called Pitanate, or votaries of Pitan or 
Python, the serpent. They carried their worship into Sicily, 
Latium, and Etruria. We have already noticed the snakes’ 
eave at Lanuvium and the annual ceremonies there, a full 
account of which is given by Propertius.} Also the formal 
institution of divine honors to the serpent brought from Epi- 


daurus to Rome, bp. c. 462. 


or divination by snakes, are recorded by Roman historians 


Many instances of ophiomaney, 


and poets.) All scholars are familiar with the appearance of 
a serpent from the tomb when A®neas was sacrificing to the 
manes of his father Anchises,|| and his doubt as to whether 
it was the genius loci, or an attendant on his deceased parent. 
The destruction of Laocoén by the snakes sent by Minerva 
is another instance.q And there is reason to believe that it 

© Anal.,i, 122. t Bryant, ii. 214. 

t keg. viii, lib. iv 


Valerius Maximus, lib. i, c. 6.; Cicero ds Dic:natione, lib. i; Horace, 
lib. ili, ode 27; Terence, Pharmio, act iv, sc. 4, 


| Virgil, -2neid, lib, v, 35, et. seq, {| bid. 1, ii, 200, et. seq 
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was the practice to paint serpents on the walls of buildings to 
denote that the latter were holy.* But, on the whole, it can- 
not be said that the Italians were a serpent-worshipping race ; 
certainly not under the Empire. Nor do we find traces of 
this superstition in those parts of Europe which were peopled 
by purely Teutonic races, although the latter were addicted to 
worshipping trees. 

When the Scythians migrated from Turan, or upper Cen- 
tral Asia, into Europe, they carried with them their indige- 
nous serpent-worship. Hence we find traces of it in Russia 
Poland, Lithuania, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark ; among 
the Amazons there were priv stesses of both forms of the 
superstition, the simple and primitive serpent-worship and the 
worship of the solar serpent. Obscure notices of these Ophites 
are to be met with in the classic historians, which tend to prove 
that the superstition prevailed extensively in eastern Europe, 
even down to so late a period as the middle ages. Olaus Magnus 
says that the Poles and Lithuanians worshipped fire, serpents, 
and trees down tothe year 1386, when their prinee, Jagellon, 
and his brethren were converted to Christianity, and the 
idolatrous practices were suppressed; but he adds that in 
his time (1555) some remains of them were still to be met with 
in remote parts of Norway and Wermeland.t And Mr. 
Fergusson, in his elaborate work, has produced evidence to 
show that both trees and serpents were worshipped by the 
peasantry of Esthonia and Finland within the limits of the 
present century.t According to the traditions of the Lap- 
landers, snakes live in societies, each with a captain and sub- 
ordinate officers ; once a year each community meets in gen- 
eral assembly, and not only has each serpent a right to bring 
his own grievances forward, but the jurisdiction of the chief 
extends to men who hive slain or offended any of his sub- 


jects.§ 


* Perseus, Sut. i, 112 + Lib. iii, ch. 1. 
t See Appendix A 


S Castren, Travels in Lapland in 1838-44, 46-77. 
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The Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, and Bohemians were in 
the habit of keeping serpents in their houses as household 
gods, and when any adversity happened it was considered to 
have been caused by negligently serving them. Jerome of 
Prague, it is said, upon rather doubtful authority, ordered 
these snakes to be killed and publicly burned. In Sweden, in 
the sixteenth century, serpents were kept in houses as gods, 
and fed with sheep’s and cow’s milk, and to hurt them was a 
deadly sin. The Danes exhibited a sacred dragon on their 
royul standard, and there exist proofs that they offered sacri- 
fices, perhaps human victims, to serpents.* The celebrated 
Scandinavian tradition of the Yggdrasill ash and the great 
Midgard serpent J6rmungandt has been supposed to be derived 
from and be an amplification of the Scripture narrative of the 
fall of man. Mr. Fergusson, however, with more re:son, 
thinks that it is borrowed from India; he recognizes therein 
the Nagas of Eastern fable, and the churning of the ocean 
and the renewal of all things by Vishnu through the instru- 
mentality of the great serpent.t 

The traces of serpent-worship in western Europe are 
very faint. There is no positive evidence that it existed 
among: the ancient Gauls, although it may be inferred from the 
fact that their Druids were accustomed to immolate human 
victims to the god Teutates, who is identical with the Pheeni- 
cian Thoth, or Mercury; and also from certain pieces of 
sculpture found at Arles and in Poitou, wherein snakes play 
a prominent part. Mr. Fergusson observes that recent 
researches have brought to light circumstances which would 
lead to the belief that there existed in France an earlier pre- 
Celtic race, allied to the Esthonians and the Finns, who may 
have been serpent-worshippers, but seem to have been oblite- 
rated by the Celts in very early pre-christian times. || 


There is considerable difference of opinion as to whether 


© Deane, p. 236. + Prose Edda, 410 et. seq. 


t lbid, p. 25 § Deane, p. 258. 
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snake-worship ever prevailed in England. Mr. Deane devotes 
twelve pages to proving that it did; while Mr. Fergusson 
is disposed to doubt the fact, mainly because there are only 
two very short paragraphs in any classical authors which 
mention Druids in connection with Britain, and not one that 
mentions serpent-worship; and no English author, prior to 
the thirteenth century, alludes to either the one or the other. 
He admits, however, that there may have been, and probably 
were, two races in England—an older and less civilized peo- 
ple—who, in the time of the Romans, had already been driven 
by the Celts into the fastnesses of the Welsh mountains, and 
who may have been serpent-worshippers, and have sacrified 
human victims, and that the uncritical Romans confounded 
the two. The evidence adduced by Mr. Deane is, however, 
derived from the Breton traditions of Hu Gadarn and Corid- 
wen, and Welsh bards, and is superficial. Certain remains of 
megalithic monuments in Scotland unquestionably relate to 
ophiolatry, but it was confined to the parts of that country 
north of the Forth. As regards Ireland, the evidence is so 
slight that Mr. Deane can do little more than suggest that the 
legend of St. Patrick’s having banished all the snakes from 
the island by his prayers may imply that, in evangelizing the 
country, the saint overthrew the superstitious practices of the 
serpent-worshippers.* Nevertheless, the Irish derived many 
of their customs and religious notions from the Pheenicians of 
Spain, and most probably that of worshipping the solar ser- 
pent; for wherever the Phenicians and their kinsmen, the 
Carthaginians, settled, they carried this worship and the im- 
molation of human sacrifices with them. Hence the ancient 
Spaniards were serpent-worshippers, their country having 
for a long time been under Pheenician and Carthaginian rule. 

Mr. Squier, in his learned and valuable work, has accu- 
mulated such a mass of testimony as to the universal practice 


of serpent-worship among the primitive races of America, 


© p, 254. 
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that it would be a waste of time to do more than allude to it. 
The only point of interest in connection with it is, whether 
this worship was indigenous or imported. Mr. Fergusson no- 
tices the fact that in America the snake that was worshipped 
was always the indigenous rattlesnake; and Bernal Diaz 
tells us that live rattlesnakes were kept in the great temple at 
Mexico as sacred and petted objects. They were kept in a 
cabin of diversified form, in which a quantity of feathers had 
been strewed, and there they laid their eggs and nursed their 
young. They were fed with the bodies of sacrificed human 
victims, and with dogs’ meat: human sacrifices attended ser- 
pent-worship everywhere.* We cannot here enter into the 
question of the origin of that worship on this continent; the 
subject is discussed by Fergusson and Squier; the former 
being inclined to the importati mn theory, the latter to the in- 
digenous ; but those who believe that mankind are descended 
from one couple, placed on the banks of the Euphrates, will 
be compelled to adopt the doctrine that serpent-worship was 
introduced into America from abroad. At a remote period it 
prevailed from the Canadian lakes to Patagonia; and the 
races who practised it were also the constructors of the ser- 
pentine mounds in Ohio, Iowa, and Wisconsin.t 

It will thus be seen that the universality of serpent-worship 
in primitive times has been established, though varying in its 
forms in different climates and countries. It was a curious 
belief among these progenitors of the modern races of man- 
kind, that snakes attended on the spirits of their deceased 
ancestors; and this idea prevails among the Zulus of South 
Africa at the present day. They hold the snake in great 
respect, and do not willingly kill it, because their dead ances- 
tors are supposed to reappear in the form of serpents.{ The 
reflections engendered by the study of this phase of human 
nature are calculated to confirm theologians in their views of 


* Fergusson, p. 38. 


t Squier, see chap. v, and introductory observations. 
t Colenso, On the Pentateuch, p. vi, p. 142. 
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the depth to which man has fallen, and also to encourage the 
Darwinians to deduce his origin from a reptile. 

The origin of serpent-worship is to be sought for in the 
constitution of the human mind, and not in any invented sys- 
tem of religion or superstition. It has relation to the sexual 
system of nature, which is typified in the ancient mythologies 
under various emblems; the serpent representing the mascu- 
line element; but this was also worshipped in Egypt, Greece, 
Italy, and other idolatrous countries in later ages under the 
gross forms of the Phallus, Priapus, ete. So the sun was by 
the primitive races of mankind regarded as the emblem of a 
masculine deity, while the moon was worshipped as the femi- 
nine element. Cory contends that the mythology of the 
ancients recognizes two independent principles, male and 
female, as the primary elements of all things; and that these, 
in mystic union, constitute the great hermaphrodite Deity, 
the One God; the universe itself consisting of the two sepa- 
rate elements of its composition modified, though combined in 
one individual, of which all things are regarded but as parts.* 
The gods and goddesses of Greece and Rome are only em- 
bodiments of the powers of nature expressed in a variety of 
ways and by a multitude of fanciful names :+ but they are all 
resolvable into the sun and moon, the male and the female ele- 
ments. Thus Apollo, Osiris, Dionysos, Adonai, are repre- 
sentatives of the great luminary, while Luna, Diana, Ceres, 
Juno, and Proserpine are so of the lesser one. From this 
primitive duality, which constitutes the fundamental force of 
the universe, arises a double progression of cosmical powers, 
which, after having crossed each other by a mutual transition, 
at last proceed to blend in one supreme unity. This dualism 
is the fundamental theory of Swedenborg, who represents the 
Deity, or the Lord, as being a compound of love and wisdom, 
of goodness and truth, and the angels as perfected beings, 

* Ancient Fragments, p. 34. See also Faber, Origin of Pagan Idolatry, 
vol ii, pp. 1, 60; vol. iii, p. 205. 

+ Bryant On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, Works, vol. vi, p. 273. 
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hermaphrodites, composed of the male and female natures in 
intimate conjunction.* 

Ocellus Lucanus divides all nature into generative causes, 
and passive or prolific principles. He supposes the theatre of 
the former to be the region above the lunar sphere ; and that 
of the latter to be the sublunary world. The first of these 
regions is filled with imperishable and immutable essences ; 
the second, with beings subject to perpetual vicissitudes. All 
the changes in the sublunary world are produced by the sun 
as it approaches or recedes from it. The sphere of the moon 
forms the boundary line between these two regions of the 
world. Hence, it would appear, was derived the fiction that 
the moon was the seat of passive production ; this is why she 
was identified with Ceres, Juno, Terra, Vesta, Isis, Diana, 
Latona, the powers presiding over child-birth, and all the 
prolific operations of nature,t on all of whom the title of 


“Ops” (serpent) was conferred. In the theogonies of Egypt, 


Hindustan, and Mexico, as well as Greece, the serpent was a 
sacred emblem of nearly all the gods and goddesses, as we 


have seen. Many of the leading names of deities and objects 
are compounded of words relating to the worship of the rep- 
tile. In addition to those already mentioned, may be cited 
the name ‘‘ Apollo,” or more properly ‘ Apollon,” the Greek 
god of the sun: it is a compound of Ab-el-on, ‘ serpent-god- 
sun;” Phebus or Phoibos, is from Phi-oub, “the oracular 
serpent.” He was sometimes called Aph-el, “ snake-god,” and 
Helios, “the sun.” The upright conical stones used by the 
Greeks to denote objects of worship, and called by them 
faitviia, derived that name from the Hebrew Beth-el, “‘ the 
house~of God.” The Syrian obelisks, ’ofeliono:, were so 
called from Ob-el, “the snake-god,” to whom they were dedi- 
cated, the Apollo of Syria. The name “ pyramid” is taken 
from the Coptic Pi-ra-mu-e, “‘a ray of the sun :” the builder 
of the largest one was called ‘‘ Cheops,” or ‘ Cha-ops,” “‘ the 
house of the serpent.”} 


we 


* Heaven and Hell, passim. t Opuscula Mythologica, cap. 2 
¢ Bryant, Anal., passim. 
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There is a singular parallelism in the traditions of both 
the Old and the New World in reference to the origin of evil. 
The Egyptian Osiris and Typhon, the Indian Kaliya and 
Surya, the Scandinavian Odin and J6rmungand, the Greek 
Python and Apollo, the Persian Ahriman and Oromanes, the 
Aztec Tetzcatlipoca and Huitzilopochtli, are alike allegorical 
of the contest between the powers of good and those of evil, 
and the serpent is introduced into all their emblems. It is 
the same with all the mysteries and orgies of the ancient 
Egyptians, Hindoos, Syrians, Greeks, and Romans. The 
mysteries of Osiris, Isis, and Horus in Egypt; of Atys and 
Cybele in Phrygia; of Ceres and Proserpine at Eleusis ; of 
Venus and Adonis in Phenicia; of Bona Dea and Priapus 
at Rome, are all susceptible of one explanation. They set 
forth and illustrated, by solemn and impressive rites and mys- 
tical symbols, the grand phenomena of nature, especially 
those connected with the creation of things and the perpetua- 
tion of life; and it is remarkable that in all of them the 
serpent was more or less conspicuously introduced, and 
always as symbolical of the invigorating or active energy of 
nature. In the mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine, the grand 
secret communicated to the initiated was thus enigmatically 
expressed: ‘* The bull begot the serpent and the serpent 
the bull.”* The bull was a prominent emblem of generative 
force, the Bacchus Zagreus or Tauriformis. The goat was 
another prominent emblem, especially among the Egyptians, 
on account of his strongly-developed salacity. They consid- 
ered it in the same light as the Greeks regarded Priapus. 
Hence its incorporation in the figures of Pan, the Great 
Whole, the active instrument of production. It is upon these 
principles that the extraordinary Samaritan reading of the 
first verse of Genesis may be explained.t Instead of In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” they 


*“ Taurus Draconem genuit et Taurum Draco.” 
+ Duncan’s Jeligions of. Profane Antiquity, pp. 288, 289. 
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wrote, “In the beginning the goat Azima created the uni- 
verse,” equivalent to ‘Inthe beginning Jupiter, A2giochus, or 
Pan, created the universe.”* 

The annual sloughing of its skin by the serpent was 
another reason for its being looked upon as emblematic of 
reproductive power. Dy this process, it was supposed to 
rejuvenate itself indefinitely. The doctrine of an unending 
succession of forms was not remotely connected with that of 
regeneration, or new birth, which was part of the phallic sys- 
tem, and which was recognized, in a form more or less distinet, 
in nearly all the primitive religions. In Hindustan this doe- 
trine is still enforced in the most unequivocal manner, through 
the medium of rites of portentous solemnity and significance 
to the devotees of the Hindu religion. The Lingham, cor- 
responding to the Phallus of the Egyptians, is always to be 
found in the interior and most sacred part of the temples 
of Siva. Sometimes it represents both the male and the 
female parts of generation, and sometimes only the former. 
A lump is kept constantly burning before it ; but, when sacri- 
fiees are made, seven lamps are lighted. Married women 
wear a small gold Lingham around the neck or arm, and pay 
worship to it, to obtain fecundity. Those who dedicate them- 
selyes to the service of the Lingham swear to observe invio- 
lable chastity, and are regarded as sanctified persons. At the 
festival of Osiris, in Egypt, the Phallus was carried by the 
women, as it now is by those of Hindustan.t 

The Brahmins hold that Brahma was half male, half 
female ; that he divided himself into two parts, and thus pro- 
duced the female Vira’j, and from her all creatures. In the 
Orphie theogony, Phanes or Ericapeeus, who corresponds to 
the Hindu Brahma, is represented as having around him the 
heads of a ram, a bull, a lion, and a serpent, and as being both 
mile and female. The Egyptian Phtha, and the Assyrian 
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jiiler, Chap. Vv notes 


+ Crawford's J/industan, vol. i, pp. 208, 212. 
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Baal, were also androgynous. So in the Hindu system, 
the female energy, the sacred Yoni, is frequently blended 
with the Lingham in one idol, and grossly indecent cere- 
monies attend the worship of it.* Nearly every inquirer into 
the primitive superstitions of mankind has observed a close 
relationship, if not an absolute identity, between what are 
usually distinguished as solar, phallic, and serpent worship; 
they are, in fact, forms of a single worship. “ If,” siys Mr. 
O’Brien, the Irish antiquary, “ they be all three identical, as 
seems certain, where is the occasion for surprise at cur meet- 
ing the sun, phallus, and serpent, the constituent symbols of 
each, occurring in combination, embossed upon the same 
table, and grouped under the same architrave?”* The 
Obelisks of Syria, the pyramids of Egypt, the conical shafts of 
India, and the round towers of Ireland, are all S\ indolical of 
this triple worship of a dual principle. ‘ The sua was the 
great god of the heathen world, and the moon was considered 
his wife ; so that the sun and moon of Egyptian worshi» were 
the Creator, in the mystical character of husband and wife, 
under which he was expressed by many names and symbols. 
The sua and moon, the male and female serpent, Osiris and 
Isis, are in turn employed to denote the Intelligent Deing, the 
maker of all things, in conjugal unity.”{ The same is the 
ease with the Siva and the Bhavani, the Lingham and Yoni, 
of the Ilindus, and the Tetzcatlipoca and Ciluacoliuatl of 
Mexico. They also appear under terrestrial aspects, as hu:nan 
beings, and actuated by human passions, and we find most 
primitive nations tracing their origin to a first pai: 

Nor did the human imagination content itself with terres- 
trial representations of the serpent. The star-gazers of Asia, 
Egypt, and Greece, beheld it in the heavens. The Milky 
Way was to them a celestial serpent, and they formed the 


consteliations of Draco, Ophiuchus, and Orion (lwr-ai-o1) in 


* Round Towers of Ireland, p. 224. 
¢ Ibid , p. 224. 


¢ Deane, p. 293. 
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honor of the solar snake. The sum of all these speculations 
was the personification of the reproductive and the destroying 
powers of nature under various forms. But throughout all 
the primitive religions there runs the first principle of the 
incarnation of deity, as a great instructor of mankind. He 
appears as Buddha in India, Fo-hi in China, Zoroaster in Per- 
sia, Osiris in Egypt, Thoth or Taut in Syria, Belus in Chal- 
dea, Hermes in Greece, Odin in Scandinavia, Saturn in Italy, 
Quetzalcohuatl in Mexico, Itzamal and Kukulcan in Yucatan, 
Theotbilahe in Nicaragua, Bochica in Colombia, Manco Capac 
in Peru, Votan in Guatemala, Payzume in Paraguay, Amali- 
vaca among the Tamanaes, Wasi among the Cherokees, Mana- 
bohzo among the Algonquins, Hiawatha among the Dakotas, 
Hu Gadarn among the Bretons, and so on. 

In all of these systems the serpent is symbolical of 
the active power of nature, sometimes beneficent, some- 
times malevolent, an Agathodemon and a Cacodzemon. 
The main difference between them is not in their funda- 
mental principles, but in their attendant rites and cere- 
monies, and these partake of the respective characteristics 
of the nations which practise them, tempered also by the 
climate. Serpent-worship was, we think, the second stage 
of the religious development of mankind. ‘The first was Fe- 
tish worship, such as is practised in Dahomey to-day, the 
lowest and most degrading form of religion which it is possible 
to conceive. The step from that to Sabeeism was a great one, 
however much we may wonder at and loathe the elevation of 
a horrible reptile into an emblem of the sun and of the great 
Creator. The next step, from Sabeeism and serpent-worship, 
into multifarious idolatry, was a retrograde one, under which 
mankind sank into the grossest immorality and depravity, to 
be redeemed from it by Christianity, at the root of which 


again figures the serpent. 
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Art. II.—1. Histoire dela Philosophie au Dix-huitiéme Siecle. 
Par Vicror Cousin. Paris. 1860. 

2. Social Statics ; or, The Conditions Essential to Human Hap- 
piness Specified, and the First of them Developed. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. London. 1865. 


3. Histoire des Systemes de Philosophie. Par M. DeGERANDO. 
Paris. 

4. Geschichte der neuern Philosophie (History of the New 
Philosophy). Von M. Bunie. Leipsic. 


5. L’ Organisation du Travail selon la Coutume des Ateliers et 
la Loi du Décaloque, ete. Par M. F. De Piay. Tours. 
1870.—The same work translated into English, by 
GOUVERNEUR Emerson, M. D. Philadelphia. 1872. 


Success, failure. For man, what more significant, what 
more comprehensive words than these? Words, too, which, 
as to a possible class of sentient creatures superior to man, 
we may suppose to be, and which, as to the external world, 
organic and inorganic, that surrounds man, we know to be, 
quite insignificant—that is, without meaning or interest of 
any sort. Of all the multiform and manifold antitheses 
which offer themselves for our study and amazement, is not 
this the chief? nay, to declare the whole question, is not 
this the sum? Having included within this field all that be- 
longs to it, what remains? Vast area of debatable ground 
enclosed between these antipodal extremes, lies there any 
territory beyond them, already subdued and put under culti- 
ration by man—any possible terra incognita even, which he 
thinks of subduing at some future time? Quite evidently 
not. As of all past endeavor, whether of yesterday, and so 
standing out clearly revealed to our eyes in bold, sharp- 
angled relief; or of a remoter age, and so its outline some- 
what dim and shadowy, the sole question is, did it sueceed— 
did it fail? So. of all possible future undertakings, the single 
inquiry is, shall it succeed—shall it fail ? 
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And it is both curious and painful to observe how, unde- 
terred by our lamentable failure to find logical and so unani- 
mous explanation of these opposite results, even when the 
undertaking is of the past, its inner mechanism, and its 
workings and strugglings towards completion thus laid open 
to our inspection, and the task, as would seem, thus made 
easy for us, we in no wise abate our efforts, or restrain our 
hopes, that hereafter we shall be more wise and more fortu- 
nate ; and so, with the certainty that belongs to law, predict 
success or failure of this inchoate enterprise, whose workings 
and whose inner mechanism are still all unrevealed. In other 
words, we amuse ourselves with the hope that we shall, in 
good time, arrive at the point of predicting certain results of 
the future, when it is but too evident that to-day we cannot 
even explain, or at least do not agree in explaining, a 
similar class of results which are of the past. In matters 
where, thus far, we have displayed our incompetency as 
teachers, we now seek to be prophets—to be revealers, 
where hitherto we have failed to be illustrators. 

And that men do not abate their efforts or chasten their 
hopes in this regard—that in imagination, at least, they 
behold placed in their hands the one sole, legitimate key for 
this Bramah lock of many wards, to be presently substituted 
with happiest results for the surreptitious keys which have 
long hung suspended from the girdle of pretentious lock- 
smiths and lock-pickers, is evident enough. For, w y other- 
wise give audience at all tothe innumerable tribe of vaticina- 
tors, or rather soothsayers—for, be it observed, this latter 
word includes as possible in its signification, not only a sayer 
of truth, but a sayer of pleasing things also, as, indeed, it 
ought, when we consider by whom it has been appropriated— 
why give audience to these who so lonely and so confi- 
dently predict a ** better time coming”? If there be better 
things in store for us, if the better time coming, so long 


heral icd as close at hand, prove not in the coming years the 


same ilusive iguis fatuus it has proved in the years that are 
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past, such change must happen to us by reason of redeeming 
somewhat, somewhere, from the domain of accident and con- 
jecture, and referring the same to some fixed but hitherto 
unobserved, or, at least, unapplied law. 

If not upon such new discovery, or upon the more 
full recognition of some such law, where, we may ask, does 
rest the foundation of these hopeful predictions? If to 
“Count Cagliostros” and “ Madame Le Normands ”—if to 
magicians, and necromancers, and astrologers, and clair- 
voyants, with all their paraphernalia of divining-rods, and 
crucibles, and sulphurous fumes, and whatnot other devices 
— if to these and such as these we are to look for guidance— 
if we are still shut up to such altogether inarticulate, am- 
biguous oracles to learn whether success or failure waits 
upon the newly launched enterprise, how may we at all 
hope for other results than those which have happened to us 
aforetime ? No. When we make that certain whieh has 
hitherto been uncertain, we secure a new instrument of 
progress, and, not irrationally, may count upon making, 
with greater or less, with more rapid or slower strides, 
an advance. So far as what has hitherto rested in con- 
jecture, even if it be the conjecture of the wisest man, or 
of all wisest men united, comes instead thereof to rest in 
demonstration, so fara step is gained. Then, we need have no 
fear | the light that is in us be darkness. Then, we need 
not be disturbed, fearing that we have kindled our beacon on 
ttiug Delos island, which, instead of guiding the 
tru‘hful navigator into port, shall betray him to destruction. 

vow, the question which salutes us at the very threshold is 
this: Is there any general, fixed law whatever appertaining 
to this matter of suecess—failure, which, in virtue of its 
being more formally and distinctly announced, and so more 
fully recognized and acted upon than has been hitherto done, 
promis to contribute, in a slight degree even, towards 
Maxing that certain, which to-day, of all things whatever, 


secs most uncertain? ‘There is a law of gravitation, a law 
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of combustion, each making certain what would otherwise be 
all uncertain, knowing which, men escape much they would, 
if ignorant of this law, be exposed to. Is there in any similar 
sense a law of success, to be termed, shall we say, the “ Law 
of Equivalents,” which, once reduced into formal possession, 
we may better give heed to, and so be less exposed to dis- 
appointment and other untoward consequences, which, as of 
one sort and another they result from the neglect of all laws, 
so must attend upon the infraction of this law? Does this 
foundling, hitherto, as would seem, not deemed worthy of a 
name at all, deserve the name we have given hin? Admit 
that we may raise him up out of the ditch into which he has 
fallen, and bestow upon him such decent apparel as shall 
prove to be at hand, to thus make him, after a fashion, pre- 
sentable. Is it quite certain we are not arrogating for him a 
name beyond his deserts? Is he of such lofty lineage, such 
honorable extraction, that he can be said to belong at all to 
the family into which we now propose to introduce him / 
Pertinent questions these, for, consider a moment how 
much is included under this word “law.” What is law, but 
uniformity ? and for man, whose many weaknesses, and ten- 
der infirmities, and proneness to stumble, would seem to re- 
quire soft and cottony swaddling-clothes, whose pliant folds 
should have thought for, and accommodate themselves to, 
this infantile unsteadiness of his—we say, for man, what more 
terrible word than this—this hard, angular, inexorable uni- 
formity ? There is no dangling, no caressing, no soothing 
lullaby here; but, instead thereof, rude, rough handling, as 
of some hirsute, untonsured giant, with grasp like a vice—a 
letting fall, nay, rather a dashing-down to the frozen earth of 


this limp babyhood, with nonchalance almost devilish—this 
| : ) 


or something like this, is what we are made to look upon, 
when we consider and ask ourselves what is the full signifi- 
vance of this word law—uniformity ; and we ask again, what 


more terrible word for man than this? And since all law, 


however it may diller in that it has to de now with matters 
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of less, now of higher value, always agrees in this—that it is 
uniform, inexorable, and so in this sense all law is of equal 
dignity and significance; it beseems us well to take good 
heed lest we carelessly appropriate the word even, and so, 
calling that law which is only accident, invest a mere pre- 
tender with the royal purple that belongs to the king only. 
Is there, then, anything in this matter of equivalents 
) 


which can justly claim to be called a law? As remarked 


already, there is a law of gravitation, in no wise to be re- 
laxed or suspended in behalf of the unwary traveller who 
sets his foot too near the crumbling edge of the precipice. 
There is a law of combustion, and though whole cities may 
suffer from it, and the wealth men have been gathering up 
through long years of toil and self-denial melt away from 
them in a single night, by reason of a spark falling a 
hand’s breadth to the right rather than to the left: there is 
no help tor it—the law must be satisfied. It may be a great 
army has been marshalled and equipped, under some lately- 
Corsican adyenturer—now become Frenga emperor—and the 
earth trembles beneath their feet, as the moving squadrons 
take their way towards yon Russian capital. Soon follows 
Borodino’s battle—the Russian capital is given to the flames. 
bY yond that circle of fire lies, in half-concealed ambush, 
another foe—the piercing cold of a northern winter—and the 
ominous word “ retreat ” is sounded all along through those 
now broken ranks. Retreat! Back again, through deserts 
where there are no houses, and no food grows; where is 
wide, interminable sweep of half-frozen marsh and _ stainless 
snow ; stainless now, but to-morrow to be ecrimsoned with 
the blood of that fugitive host, whose course is marked by 
the bodies of dead and dying soldiers. Back again? Yes, 
even to the banks of some opposing Beresina river, whose 
thronged bridge, hammered upon by close-pursuing Russian 
artillery, shall then and there fall in pieces, and in the com- 
ing spring twelve thousand corpses shall tell how many 
French fighting men, in one single instant, found watery 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XLIX, 3 
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graves there. Back again? Yes, and out of all that mighty 
host, preyed upon by disease, and famine, and cold, and fa- 
tigue, and the bayonets of the pursuing foe, twenty thousand 
are at last gathered under the walls of Paris. Such is law! 

See that widowed mother there. Except for that single 
son of he rs, that only child, her daily prayer would be to 
go hence, and join the father of that child, now, as she be- 
lieves, in heaven. But the son remains, a support and a 
solace to the mother—the mother a support and solace to the 
son. When the labors of the day are over, the mother 
already watching there with listening ear for the familiar foot- 
fall, he hurries away from the place of business, the path he 
follows showing, just a step in advance, a decrepit, shivering, 
starving, friendless beggar. The report of a rifle, carelessly 
handled and discharged, is heard; the beggar passes on un- 
harmed ; the listening ear hears not one impatient footstep, 
but many, as of a crowd, that hesitates; and she knows it 
all. Law—law even in accident. 

But assuming, as we for a moment must, that there is no 
misappropriation of the word here—be it so. What of it ? 
Why not allow the foundling thus lying, naked and nameless, 
under the hedge to remain there ? Why eall for christening- 
robes, and, by giving the outcast a name, make his worthless- 
ness perhaps all the more apparent? To which questions we 
now proceed to furnish such answer as may be; premising 
only this on quite self-evident remark—that lofty endeavor 
is often attended by miserable failure; that lavish expendi- 
ture is daily and hourly followed by most pitiful results ; the 
fit solution of which apparent incongruousness, we flatter our- 
selves, we have found, when, taking up with that which comes 
accredited to us by long usage, we exclaim: Fortune is a 
blind goddess, a capricious, perverse dame, who bestows her 
favors altogether at random. And we pronounce this man 
lucky, and that man unlucky; and that is all there is to be 


said about it. 


Let us, then, now inquire, the way having thus been pre- 
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pared for it, what is meant by this “law of equivalents.” 
A man chances upon a horse having certain fine points, 
offered for sale in the market, and would like to become the 
owner of him. He feels well assured that one or two, or five 
hundred, or, it may be, that five thousand dollars will not 
answer the purpose ; but he is equally well assured that, 
somewhere along in the line of hundreds or thousands, there 
is a point he can reach, so that his purse be long enough, 
when the coveted object may become his own. Another man 
goes into the market to buy a barrel of flour. He under- 
stands perfectly well that the only question which can 
arise is, whether, supposing, indeed, that his money be not coun- 
terfeit, he has enough of it. It is a question of quantity, and 
nothing else. And so always, all along through the narrow, 
intricate by-ways where trade and commerce engage men’s 
attention—in all the infinitely diversified pursuits and transac- 
tions, where the sole object of the transfer is money, from the 
wholesale millionnaire, who buys by the cargo, down to the poor 
needle-woman, who sends to the retail shop on the corner for 
a half ounce of tea, it is still and always a question of amount, 
and nothing else. And inasmuch as ninety-nine parts in a 
hundred of all that occupies the thoughts and furnishes motive 
to the vast majority, is this very kind of exchange we have 
described, money to be paid by one party and received by 
the other, the quantity thereof being the sole question ; and 
inasmuch as almost every man in the community is reminded of 
this fact by every money transaction he enters into, and so 
has it dwelling by his side every day and every hour of his 
life, would it not be the most natural error in the world for 
him to fall into, that the same rule applies elsewhere, quite 
outside of money transactions? Might we not suspect, even 
were there no recorded facts to demonstrate it, that in other 
calculations, and other enterprises, quite foreign to those of 
trade and commerce, he would be found still placing his reli- 
ance on, and making sole account of, quantity, amount, mag- 
nitude, in matters with which, if the truth were to be spoken, 


all these have nothing and less than nothing to do ? 
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We have thus selected money and given to it a prominence 
here, since, having been long accepted by common consent as 
the measure of value, it seemed the fittest illustration for the 
purpose in hand. But it is as an illustration only that we have 
introduced it, and not at all as an exhaustive statement of the 
subject-matter. lor the commodities or objects to which the 
measure is to be applied—how are these in turn to be them- 
selves estimated? Chiefly again by bulk, by magnitude, by 
quantity—all these, or some of them, to be ascertained and 
set down with counting-house exactness on the appointed 
page, so many pounds troy or avoirdupois—so many cubic 
fect, so many bushels. And this is not accident, and so form- 
ing an exception to a rule. It is not accident, and so a mat- 
ter against which relief is to be sought or prayed for. Within 
its legitimate sphere it is itself legitimate. It is the law of 
man’s condition, who, himself the subject of material wants, 
has been constituted lord and proprietor of a material uni- 
verse. Inthe fashioning and subduing of this universe, he 
not only makes provision for these his natural wants, which 
haunt him at every step, clamoring loudly to be satisfied, but 
here he wins almost his only triumphs. Here he is allowed to 
Witness a growth commensurate with the amount of skill and 
labor expended, and in this growth and these triumphs, he 
imagines, at least, that he discovers approbation for the path 
his industry has selected—chiefly, material; secondarily, 
spiritual, 

Again, outside and beyond the mammon temple, around 
whose walls forever ascends the roar of trade and commerce, 
a still additional contribution, though of a quite opposite de- 
scription, is found in the same direction in our emotions. 
[llimitable stretch of far-sweeping forests ; stupendous cata- 
racts; immense lakes; snow-capped mountains ; immeasur- 
able, eve r-booming ocean j those my sterious orbs of light that 
pursue their way through the unfathomable vault above us— 


all these awaken within us emotions of sublimity. They fill 


us with delight ; they claim our homage ; they penetrate our 
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souls with a religious awe. However the mere arithmetic of 
life, which has to do with the inferior parts of man’s nature, 
may have hanging around it a taint of the sordid, and the 
gross, and the sensual, no conscience-questions arise in this 
school to annoy the willing disciple. In yielding to these 
emotions, instead of any fear lest he may be approaching 
dangerous ground, he feels that he is responding to a voice 
that addresses his better nature, inviting him to a_ purer 
atmosphere, to loftier heights, to brighter fields. And thus, 
once more, magnitude becomes for us at the same time a 
synonym and a symbol of value. The great is the good ; 
the vast is the sacred; the infinite is the holy. And surely 
it were passing strange if habits of thought become so inveter- 
ate by long indulgence, and by constant exercise ; if rules of 
measurement, so incorporated and interfused into our very 
life by a strict necessity of our nature, by the very law of its 
being, and then still further accredited by these higher and 
holier instincts—passing strange would it be, if principles 
thus introduced to our hands should never overleap their 
appropriate boundaries, and be found claiming an application 
in other fields to which they are all unsuited. 

Reduced, then, to set formula, the law means, first, this: that 
for a large class of objects which the world has long set its 
heart upon,—indeed, for most that are not subjects of trade,— 
nature affixes as the price, not magnitude, not amount, not 
quantity, not even value, as men estimate value, but kind— 
specific reward being attached to specific effort, and specific 
experience to specific payment. 

Secondly. As payment must be made in kind, the law is 
inexorable, and recognizes nothing like barter or substitu- 
tion—knows nothing of exchangeable values. 

Thirdly. Insisting as it does upon kind, the law takes into 
its own hands the decision as to what that kind shall be, and 
determines beyond appeal its value ; and, although it fre- 
quently demands variety of payment, it accepts no surplus 
endowments or offerings in one direction, to atone for lack in 
another. 
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We thus state the proposition in set phrase, and with what 
may possibly be deemed stately and ostentatious parade. 
We bestow upon it the dignity, the importance, and the full 
significance of a fundamental, primal law, arrogating for it 
all that this word law ever includes; its neglect or violation to 
bring upon us no less loss, no less positive detriment, than 
does the neglect or violation of any law whatever. We be- 
lieve it will be fuund to deserve the rank we thus claim for it. 

sut it is, at the same time, capable of being stated in a more 
simple, or, at least, less pretentious form, when its meaning 
becomes this: that humble, and, what to our careless appre- 
hension seem altogether contemptible and insignificant agen- 
cies, are often the real, the true, the pregnant sources of our 
advancement; that nature, irrespective of any dogmatic esti- 
mates of ours, and quite heedless of our preconceived notions, 
awards a value, and attaches a consequence, to these so-called 
‘little things,” which she will have acknowledged, and which 
we must ourselves, in the end, recognize and convert to our 
service, before we can attain to the full stature of which we 
are capable; that whether success shall attend our efforts, 
often turns upon exceedingly minute and apparently worthless 
points, but points, for all that, none the less rigorously insisted 
upon. A man may spend his whole life in the effort, but he 
shall never reduce the lump of gold to a perfect sphere by the 
strokes of a hammer. He may imagine he has done so, after 
great expenditure of labor to that end, but the microscope shall 
detect his error, and so, in the world of matter, an instance 
be afforded to illustrate the ‘law of equivalents.” Ina word, 
its intention is to direct man’s attention away from what is 
pretentious, and frequently nothing more than that; from 
what is vast, and frequently as vague as it is vast, and ad- 
mired of us because it is vague; from what gives uncertain 
promise of magnificent results, to that which gives sure and 
covenanted reward—covenanted to us by all the undeviating 


uniformity and inviolable sacredness of law itself. 


As illustrative of the foregoing remarks, perhaps nothing 
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would better reward our search than certain facts lying upon 
the surface which meet us at every turn. A law of life or 
of healthy growth has been violated. The statesman has 
overwrought that active brain of his; the sensualist has 
fallen into helplessness, perhaps idiocy, by his free indulgences ; 
the laborer, perhaps head of a family, to contribute 
more generously to the comfort of those who are dependent 
upon him, has taxed his physical energies beyond the point 
of healthfulness. To be restored, what is the one, sole equiv- 
alent cach of these must bring in his hands? Repentance, 
not in any theologic sense, but a return—a retracing of their 
steps along the same path by which they were severally 
led to the catastrophe; for the laborer and the statesman, 
rest; for the sensualist, abstinence. So of a state or people 
who have lapsed into imbecility ; but one Ariadnean thread 
conducts out from the labyrinth. In all these cases we under- 
stand perfectly well that the price of restoration is a question 
of kind, and not of amount. And _ still more heartily do we 
testify to the same truth when we rebuke the inconsiderate, 
unseasonable zeal which would repay days and weeks of 
starvation with instant abundance. 

The analogical, and so, if not demonstrative, at least cor- 
roborative illustration which physical science furnishes in the 
material world, is still more abundant. And of this deserip- 
tion, perhaps, there is none more curious than that which is 
afforded by the laws of light. An experiment said to have 
been performed by Sir William Herschell is in point. On 
preparing a solar spectrum, and so decomposing and dividing 
the different colored rays, each from the other, and then ex- 
posing a thermometer to each of them in turn, he confidently 
expected to find the most marked result in the yellow space, 
which was the brightest; and great was his surprise on find- 
ing, not only that this was not true, but that the greatest effect 
of all was produced at the furthest remove from the yellow, 
and, indeed, quite beyond the red—which occupied the ex- 


treme space—even to where the light ceased to be visible at 
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all. And in another similar experiment, where, not heat, but 
chemical action, was looked for, a similar disappointment was 
the result. So, too, a like surprise has probably happened to 
some of us, on learning for the first time that glass, which so 
freely transmits heat from the sun’s rays, intercepts the arti- 
ficial heat which comes from our own fire-sides. But, in the 
case just mentioned of the spectrum, instead of the greatest 
heat being found at its centre, where the light was the strong- 
est, it was there precisely that the effect was smallest, both as 
to heat and chemical forees—a fact which possibly certain 
modern experimenters in the field of moral science would do 
well to make a note of. 

See this cloyed, limp, voluptuary. How vain are his long- 
ings to taste once more the pleasures which a few years ago 
made life so pleasant to him! In what a painful, perplexed 
state of hovering does he not find himself, unable to fix a 
choice anywhere; in some half-lucid interval almost wishing 
himself that hod-carrier yonder, so that he only had his full 
complement of life—his rounded muscle and fierce appetite! 

This other child, nursed in the lap of ease, quite unsus- 
pecting as to the great wrong that has been practised upon 
him—could he, by some miraculous interposition in his behalf, 
be made to understand by how much he is the sufferer in that 
he can never know the sweets of triumph over difficulties— 
what might not he afford to give, so that he were allowed to 
put forth his hand and pluck some of this pleasant fruit? But 
the child that cries for the moon shall have his desire as soon 
as this one. 

lor it is to be observed, that in all these cases where this 
price in kind, and not quantity, is exacted, payment must be 
made by the party who is to be benefited, and not by his 
friends for him—a strict condition which seems all the greater 
hardship, because it is very often the man’s friends only who see 
clearly wherein he lacks, and wherein he is overladen ; while he 


himself is mole-blind as to the weakness—that is to say, his 


blindness is not only complete, but natural or congenital. “ We 
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wanted to get at him and give him a good shaking.”—Have 


we not, most of us, heard such remark in relation to some third 


party, who, balancing on the very edge of success, seemed 
to need but the slightest possible jostle or hint to tip him 


quite over into the very lap of fruition ? “If this friend of ours 
only had the least bit more heartiness, or even outside anima- 
tion.” —‘‘ Were this one just a trifle more pliable.”—*“ If this 
other will insist upon being so singularly honest, could he not 
be so in a less blunt and offensive way, with a little more 
gracefulness?” These remarks, and others like them, we are 
made to listen to constantly ; those who make them not con- 
sidering that the arrangement is an entire one, and that all 
tinkering is excluded, at least by strangers. ‘ What a pity 
it seems that these two may not be fused and mixed together ! ” 
—a simple enough way to make surplus here pay for defi- 
ciency there, and full of promise, too; if so be, by any chemi- 
cal process lately arrived at and patented, this mingling, and 
so averaging, of two, as at present constituted, unprofitable 
characters could be thus safely and expeditiously compassed. 
This life, chemistry, were it but once reduced into our pos- 
session, as is that other, which busies itself with the inorganic 
—with earths, and salts, and acids, and alkalies—what a 
glorious dispensation would then dawn upon the world! what 
transmutations might we then behold, bestowing upon us no 
longer great accumulation of residuary slag, but, instead 
thereof, streams of molten gold twice refined ! 

Did our space permit, it would seem neither an uninterest- 
ing nor altogether unprofitable employment to hunt out, and 
more or less carefully analyze some of these equivalents we 
are speaking of. Has it ever occurred to the reader, nay, is 
there any one to whom it has not occurred, tu consider death 
in this connection—we mean the death of a friend? Who 
that never lost a friend, especially a very near and dear one, 
can by any external or substituted apparatus, how ingeniously 
soever contrived, be put in possession of certain emotions, and 


thoughts, too, which then flow to us all naturally and spon- 
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taneously, when we reach that experience—emotions and 
thoughts as new and as strange, we had almost said, as valu- 


able as is the gift of sight when first communicated to a blind 


man? Into what a new world are we not led by this eloquent 
interpreter—this sharp-eyed, anatomizing revelator—a world 


otherwise quite beyond our search, or conception even! The 
traveller in strange latitudes, who is thus made to behold 
new constellations over his head, gets this privilege, not by 
telescopes of greater power, but by a change in his position 
and relations. And so it is with the child of affliction, who, 
in the very vault of the tomb, all dark and undiademed as 
it would else be, is made to see stars, and even suns, he 
had never seen before, nor so much as dreamed of. Among 
the rest, how idealized has the absent one now become to our 
imagination, his or her infirmities all forgotten as though they 
had never been, while the shining qualities are brought out 
into full relief, and, without help of spiritual or theologic 
guide, the object of our affection seems enrobed in garments 
of a lustre and a purity quite dazzling to look upon! And 
what new *‘ departures” do we not then take—we travellers 
across this life-ocean—what new estimates, perhaps more cor- 
rect, too, do we not then form of this mysterious life of ours, 
now become both more and less mysterious! And while much 
that once made the greater part of it, seems now shrunk and 
almost vanished away, how do other points that pertain to it 
loom up into a quite unwonted significance! An equivalent 
this, it is true, is altogether grievous in the payment thereof 
—more so than any ; but we must know that all payments in 
this kind are for the most part irksome, not for a moment to 
be brought into comparison with the mere handing over of a 
certain sum in money, or with the transfer of other chattels 
and heré ditaments, to be on the instant receipted for, and so 
the debt discharged against us and our heirs forever. 

But to return. Tow inexorable is this law of equivalents 


in refusing to recognize exchangeable values, we have most 


notable evidence, when it is considered that even wisdom itself, 
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in whose favor we might have supposed an exception would 
be admissible in this regard, can by no means claim an exemp- 
tion from its demands. Who more helpless than the scholar is 
often found to be, outside of his cell? Who oftener falls a 
prey to quick-scented sharper than the philosopher come 
down from that upper chamber of his? In our estimate of 
the author of “* The Deserted Village,” how much of it goes 
to admiration of his genius, and how much to pity, if not con- 
tempt, for his lack of rugged sense; while even the great 
lexicographer himself, in whose presence Goldsmith stood 
overawed, more symmetrically developed as he was, had not 
always the current coin to save him from certain weaknesses, 
as we all know; his broad wealth of wisdom standing him 
in no better stead, to protect him against these, than did 
Raron Rothschild’s millions serve to protect him, when the 
inevitable sixpence answered not to his call for omnibus hire. 
Omnibus charioteer, to be sure, upon learning the quality of 
his “fare,” thus reduced to extremity, avowed his willing- 
ness to become his surety for a matter of, we know not how 
many, frances; upon which is suggested the pleasing reflection, 
that upon inquiry, therefore, many a laced and scented popin- 
jay would have been forthcoming in the lanes of London to 
put in pledge his small change. if so be by such offering our 
ill-provided Samuel Johnson, relieved of his fears of ghosts 
and hobgoblins, could thus go more freely on his way again. 
The “ inevitable sixpence,” we may well suppose, did not very 
soon fail again to the Baron’s call on the streets in Paris; 
but the “ small change ” of our popinjay friend—that, we fear, 
was never at hand; that it never could be reduced into use 
and possession by him who needed it, we absolutely know. 
Under the operation of this law, another principle comes 
into notice. As we have seen already, the law insists upon, not 
quantity, but kind. But, even as to kind, it is not always 
satisfied with a single, homogeneous payment in gross, as of so 
much gold, but will have a variety of payment, some of which, 


it often happens, are opposed one to the other, making it diffi- 
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cult for one man to hold them all in possession at the same 
time. It is under this application of the law that our deepest 
sympathies are frequently appealed. to, when our friend or 
neighbor, having brought the ninety-nine parts of the price, 
loses the reward because he fails to bring the hundredth ; and 
perhaps we are never made to feel the rigor and severity of 
the law more than we do in cases of this kind. For it is to 
be observed that this hundredth part which is withheld is out 
of all proportion to that which has been paid, not only as to 
amount, but to our eyes it often seems also quite insignifi- 
cant, if not absolutely worthless, in kind. Intelligeace, 
sound judgment, strict application to business, prompt in- 
tegrity, self-denial,—shall these all fail because that seem- 
ingly baser coin we denominate impudence was wanting, or 
because our friend lacked a certain carefulness, or niggard- 
liness of temper, and so did not hoard his gains? The ship 
thoroughly built with knee-timbers of good royal oak, iron 
bolts and braces not wanting, all her equipments faultless 
—shall she founder for that single worm-hole which was 
overlooked? Shall that single plank, by some oversight not 
properly fastened, infect and spoil all that prodigality of ex- 
penditure ? Instances of the kind here alluded to have fallen 
under the eye of every one, and here, as elsewhere, we lament, 
and sometimes wonder, that in this individual case the law 
could not have been suspended, and so our friend have been 
allowed to get into port with that well-considered enterprise 
of his. 

And the case is still further aggravated, when we are 
made to see how a surplus of price in one kind will, by no 
means, excuse payment of all the several kinds. If in trade 
aman have not gold enough to make this or that purchase, 
he may possibly eke out the price with some other commodity, 
and so have his desire. But since this law we are. consider- 
ing knows nothing about barter, recognizes no exchangeable 


values, surplus in a particular kind goes for nothing. Else 


how happens it, that Robert Burns, and Samuel Taylor Cole- 
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ridge, and a host of others like them, made in greater or 
less degree a failure of it? Brain, intellectual force, emotional 
vigor, too, these men had to a superfluity, so that, if under this 
law any barter were possible, they might have stood aside for 
nobody whatever in this world’s market. 

And, as already intimated, that part of the price which is 
withheld is often, in our deeming, of very inferior worth, but, 
for all that, is no less rigidly exacted. In those points where 
man’s nature is most nearly allied to divine—in the loftier 
gifts of pure intellect, as in the case of Burns and Coleridge 
just cited, the price is at hand to overflowing, and the failure 
is to be charged to the absence of certain more sordid and 
comparativ ly brutish elements of altogether too despicable 
a nature to be at all looked after. Upon such nice points as 
these, however, often turn the scales, and nature pronounces 
that an absolute condition, which we spurn as beneath our 
notice. 

The subject thus hastily, only suggestively, introduced, 
admits of wide and varied application. Its special signifi- 
cance is seen in its relation to theories and systems of reform 
which have for their object the amelioration of man’s condi- 
tion. It invites an examination of these systems and these 
theories in the light of the law of equivalents. Seeing upon 
how minute, and, to our eyes, insignificant points rests the 
decision of the question as to success—failure, even in the 
humblest enterprises, where we might suppose the law would 
not be always enforced in its full rigor, should there not be 
hence conveyed to us very emphatic warning, lest we over- 
look and ignore the law in matters of vastly higher moment ? 
May it not possibly be true, nay, is there not very much to give 
color to the suggestion, that as elsewhere, so here, no barter 
is admissible? And so, although vast machinery has been 
got together, and contributions of various kinds have flowed 
in without stint, until the enterprise has gathered to itself a 
certain magnificence in the matter of outfit and 


general ap- 


pointments, with resources in plenty and to spare, may it not 
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still be true, that it lacks the one essential element of success, 
which, with all its wealth of a different sort, it can in no wise 
buy, and which it can by no means procure in exchange for 
some of its superfluous wares? Nay, more ; seeing that nature 
pronounces that, in certain cases, indispensable which we hold 
in light esteem, yea, treat with absolute contempt, and that 
she refuses to recognize a part payment, however, as to its 
intrinsic worth incomparably more valuable than that which 
remains unpaid—is there nothing in all this to put us upon the 
inquiry as to whether, in great projected reforms, we may 
not have mistaken altogether the real price, and so have all 
the time been making offer of something which had no power 
of temptation whatever ? 

To illustrate. The unequal distribution of wealth—mere 
waterial substance—is in a variety of ways constantly brought 
under our notice; the poverty, and hence wretchedness, of 
this man being in strong contrast with the abundance and 
comfortable lite of another. And since to superficial observa- 
tion and partial analysis of the subject, the only real neces- 
sity in the case seems to be to cure this inequality - to take 
surplus here and apply it to deficiency there, for men con- 
struct railroads, and do a great many other things on this 
very simple principle—the great, almost sole, effort comes to 
be, to make people give more, that is, more money ; so that, 
material being furnished wherewith to fill up or bridge over 
these unseemly chasms, the problem is solved; this mere 
giving we identically pitch upon as the one sole equivalent. 
It men were less covetous, less selfish, the battle would be as 
cood as won. 

but what, in the meantime, becomes of the capa ‘ity for 
receiving ! Suppose the selfishness of men were overcome, 
and their charities greatly multiplied, their personal attention 
to the proper distribution and application of such charities 
remaining as it is to-day, and the difficulty of appropriating 


them on a greatly increased scale without encouraging men- 


dicancy and fraud, aud other evils, being still unremoved, 
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what very surprising change for the better could be looked 
for? It is easy to persuade men to bestow liberally of their 
substance, for very many motives combine to produce that 
result. But the sacrifice of their personal ease or convenience, 
the diligence which is directed to the management of these 
charitable contributions—how are these to be attained ? Of one 
thing we may be certain—mere money-giving is too cheap 
and too easy, and the thing itself too base in its nature, ever 
to be accepted among the higher order of equivalents ; nor 
can it be doubted that the difficulty just alluded to in the way 
of bestowing extensive charities is intended to teach us the 
truth of this assertion. 


** Let her know her place ; 


She is the second, not the first.’’ 


The above sentiment, which Tennyson has uttered with so 
much truth in relation to knowledge, may also find applica- 
tion here. Money-giving is the second, not the first. It is 
an equivalent for very little. Indeed, its highest claim to be 
reckoned among equivalents at all rests rather upon the reflex 
influence which it exerts upon the giver himself, or, rather, 
it should be said, upon the influence which it is capable of 
exerting—for the mere giving, without the emotion, is of no 
more benefit to the giver than is the paying of a debt, which, 
in a great many instances, it so closely resembles. 

Now, is it not possible that a personal appropriation of 
these same charities, attended, as it may be, by personal incon- 
venicnee, to which, perhaps, we are in the habit of attaching 
very small value, shall be esteemed that genuine price to 
which sure reward shall be attached? whereas no return, or, 
at the best, a very sinall one, shall follow upon the more mag- 
nificent gift, in the mere bestowing of which we imagine we 
have nobly discharged our duty, if, indeed, we do not throw a 
sop to our pride, and think in our hearts, if we do not utter it 
with our lips, ** What generous men are we!” 


The illustration—for as such, and nothing more, is it here 
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introduced—has somewhat outrun our design. But we would 
still press the inquiry whether, seeing that in some depart- 
ments it has been demonstrated to us that failure has resulted 
from the withholding of what we pronounce a very insignifi- 
cant, Hay, altogether contemptible, part of the price, but which 
nature declares to be an indispensable part, so that superfluity 
in sone other kind shall in no wise excuse its absence— 
whether, we say, the same law may not be in force in certain 
other ficlds where we have hitherto, to a considerable extent, 
at least, ignore d its operation ? = We think a retrospect of the 


past history of the race will be found to strengthen the hy poth- 


esis here presented. Whenever the world has taken to itself 


new hope of its own swift-coming regeneration, that hope will 
be found Lo have rested almost exclusively upon what ay be 
termed the external “ magnificence ” of the newly arrived 
agency; not int nding by this word, as here used, mere daz- 
! 


zle, but allowing it to include very much beyond that. The 


questions for the most part raised respecting this or that enter- 


prise as to its claims upon our confidence—we mean, of 


course, an enterprise contemplating moral resu!ts—have 
differed very slightly from the questions which ari n the 


inaugurating of a purely material enterprise. What are its 
appointments— its available means—its assets? Who ure its 


odfathers 2? Are they men of large substance, and of ac- 


ht and hare 2 


knowl dy dl resp tability, both in wi igh ana hulivers 3 


Bringing with it what credentials, as to its momentum, does 
this thing now seek introduction to our favor? In a word, 
is it llici ntly accre dited, both as to the extent oi tir tield 
where it is designed to operate, and as to the ma hinery it 
brings with it 4 

\s to all which questions, especially that one of momentum, 
when has more uncquivocally satisfactory answer been ren- 
dered than when Johannes Guttenberg, by the art of printing 
to the world the more rapid mode of diffus- 


in Clit ¢ att 
hie 1hiy it d rave 


ing thought’ What a gift was there, of a magnificence quite 


1° 


dazzling, as we may suppose, to the recipients, by the verdict 
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of the aggregated wisdom of the world, could it have been 
assembled, to be exchanged for no gift whatever, if the restora- 
tion of a fallen race be the object of attainment! As to which 
wonderful bestowment, whether it has been doing, or is to-day 
doing, what was so confidently hoped for from it, answer 
seems not entirely clear on this day and year of our Lord— 
certainly not unanimous. 

Perhaps the teachings of this law are nowhere more pal- 
pably disregarded, and never with more disastrous results, 
than when men attempt to elevate legislation into the highest 
place as a remedial, reformatory instrumentality, in those cases 
where it ought to be held only as subsidiary and contributory. 
Indeed, it may well be doubted, in view of the mischief 
which has resulted from an opposite course, whether civil 
legislation should ever contemplate any direct aid towards a 
moral enterprise on the ground of its morality. Police regu- 
lations derive not their sanctions from, nor do they owe their 
value to, the fact that they tend to promote virtue. That such 
encouragement to morality may flow out of such regulations 
as a collateral result, and that such result may be gratefully 
accepted, are all true enough. Nay, something more than 
this may be admitted, and we may conclude that if no de- 
triment inure to what is the main object in hand, a law may 
be moulded with a view to such collateral result. If the chief 
office of government, which is to maintain its own integrity, 
and to protect its subjects from fraud and violence, be not 
thus hindered, it would seem only a captious objection, that, 
in the course of its administration, it encourages virtue in the 
individual. But that a community should ever be taught, or 
even suffered to believe, that for any part of the virtue 
which belongs to it, it is dependent upon a mere legislative 
act, would be to grievously mistake, or rather to ignore alto- 
gether, this law of equivalents. Such payment passes not 
current at the counter where it is offered. As the coin is 
itself spurious, so will the thing bargained for prove also 
spurious. Virtue, in any true sense of the word, is the 
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result of a battle ; not to be fought by proxy—not to be con- 
ducted by mercenary hirelings, but by the passive endurance, 
the patient conflict, the bold encounter of the man himself. 

And this legislating a people into virtue is only a par- 
ticular manifestation of a more general error; an error we 
are always guilty of, when we seek to get that by manufac- 
ture which is really and only a thing of growth. Every 
thing which lives, which has the principle of life in it, gets 
its increase by growth, and by growth only. A man may 
imitate a tree or a fruit. He may manufacture something 
which ¢ xternally shall bear a very close resemblance to these 
objec ts, even to the point of deceiving the careless beholder; 
and birds may peck at the simulated grapes on the canvas, 
as the skill of the celebrated artist has demonstrated. But 
all the men in the world cannot make a living tree, that shall 
put forth leaves and bear fruit; and so no more can all the 
men in the world grow a ship. We may see that the essen- 
tial conditions of growth are provided; a friendly soil and 
climate, nutritious food, and protection against enemies. And 
so much the legislat rv nay do towards promoting virtue in 
a community. lle May by wholesome laws provide the con- 
ditions, the external, mechanical aids; but the thing itself 
he can no more make than he can make a new heaven and a 
new sun to shine in it. 

And so not only of virtue, but of all the moral ingredients 
which enter into the composition and frame-work of society, 
and give us, finally, civilization instead of barbarism ; it is 
still no less true that they come into our hands by a process 
of growth. Thus it happens that, among others, time comes 
to be an equivalent for much, nay, for most, that possesses real 
value, and the impatient reformer who overlooks this condi- 
tion, and so withholds the price, fails of the reward. His 
gourd withers with the morning. And, perhaps, that old 
table of Prometheus nowhere finds more fitting application 


than here. As the crime of which he was guilty well sym- 


bolizes their error, who, careless of the conditions, affect to 
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be this world’s regenerators, and who thus by implication 
subject themselves to the charge of attempting to ‘steal fire 
from heaven” to get success to their undertakings ; so the 
punishment allotted tb him is fit emblem of the gnawing re- 
morse and disappointment which, in the end, visit these aspir- 
ing obstetricians, as they are made finally to contemplate their 
miserable abortions. 

If the gravest complaint against American civilization as 
it stands typitied to-day were to find utterance, it might be 
resolved into words like these: it tends to one-sidedness in 
the state—materialism ; to many-sidedness in the individuals 
who compose the state; a condition of things to be so strongly 
deprecated in both particulars that it is difficult to say which 
involves the greater injury ; a condition of things, too, which, 
could it only be reversed, making thé state many-sided and 
the citizen one-sided, happiest results might be looked for. 
Granting, what is doubtless true, that this is an infirmity 
which belongs intrinsically and always to civilization as such, 
and so is not peculiar to these times and to these shores, the re- 
sult is in no wise affected by such consideration. The question 
still recurs with equal force, how far is the evil susceptible, 
we will not say of a cure—for that is a word about which 
hangs a very suspicious odor—but of alleviation ? And if we 
were now attacking a one-sidedness in the state the opposite 
of that which characterizes the times upon which we have 


fallen, we should probably find hearers in plenty. 
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Art. IIL.—1. The Life of Henry Clay. Edited by Catyin 
Co.rox, LL.D. 6 vols. New York. 1563. 
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2. Life and Speeches of the Hon. Henry Clay. Compiled 
and edited by Dante, Matiory. 2 vols. New York. 
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3. Life and Publie Services of Henry Clay. By Epes Sar- 
GENT, Esq. New York. 1548. 

GREAT statesmen are more constantly before us than any 
other public characters. They are powerful for good or tor 
evil; and often destroy or build up nations. Thus the happi- 
ness and misery of mankind are inseparably interwoven with 
the conduct of statesmen. Statesmen lead in practical affairs, 
and their principles and actions are studied and known. So 
their influence becomes paramount, elevating or degrading 
the entire nation, especially if their vices or their virtues are 
set off by dazzling personal qualities and genius. How 
many nations can trace their fall to these demoralizing exam- 
ples of splendid vice and corruption, and again have been 
lifted up and raised by some noble characters to sound morals 
and new prosperity 7 for it is an axiom of philosophy that no 
nation can be long prosperous and immoral. These conditions 
cannot co-exist for any considerable period in the history of 
nations, and hence the beneficial influence of such examples 
as Cato and Washington in elevating the moral tone of nations 
is everywhere felt. This influence makes men heroes just as 
great patriots are raised up and inspired by the examples of 
Sidney and Russell to fall, if need be, in their country’s 
cause, in order to save the country and the state. These 
examples of heroism and disinterestedness are the precious 
stones and the brilliant jewels of nations, for they attract and 
draw after them the aspiring and generous spirits of all 


people, and keep them in the even course of ‘advance- 


()n 
the contrary, a Ceesar may: sap the foundation of a country 


ment and a constant progress of morals and happiness. 
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quite as effectually as a century of degradation, and nations 
have to purgate themselves for generations to be rid of their 
example and influence. History is too full of this baneful 
example to be questioned. It is seen in France, in England, 
in Rome, and it exists here amid the vice and corruption of 
low and hireling polities. 

Thus, as we have said on a former occasion, it is well 
for a people to recall the inspiring names and the noble 
virtues of their great men, that their influence may di- 
minish among men. How delightful it is that we can call 
up these names among all nations and in every country ! 
Still, the inspiring names are not many, not because men have 
not virtues, but for the reason that these virtues must be set 
off by transcendent genius or great events in order to centre , 
upon them the gaze of the nations. We have Brutus and 
Cicero, we have Demosthenes and Phocien, we have Chatham 
and Burke, we have Mirabeau and Vergniaud, and we have 
our own Clay and Webster to add to these great and beneti- 
cent geniuses of the past; and what would these nations 
be except for such great men to instruct and adorn? How 
poor, indeed, would old Rome be without Cicero, and how 
could England exist shorn of the mighty genius of Chatham, 
Pitt, Fox, and Burke. And what would America be without 
a half dozen of her great men! Indeed, we can safely say 
that Henry Clay in all the elements of greatness, as a 
patriot, statesman, and orator, can take just rank with 
the first of any age. Henry Clay is the American Chatham, 
and had his speeches perished we should call him our 
greatest natural orator. At times he became grand, and 
often produced as astonishing an effect as Chatham, and 
yet we do not know of any passages of his eloquence 
that could be safely cited alongside of some of Chat- 
ham’s. Still his presence and his delivery were so trans- 
cendent in the times of his transports of eloquence, that 


grave and dignified senators have, as it were, unconsciously 


risen to their feet, so completely were they carried away by 
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this inspiring and impetuous orator. They did not longer 
reason, they lost their senses, and in their amazement they 
gazed upon Henry Clay. In these sudden bursts he was 
indeed like Chatham, but in his usual delivery he was as 
statesmanlike and composed as the younger Pitt. 

With this great power of eloquence Mr. Clay united all 
the moral qualities that gave ascendancy to Chatham—cour- 
age, genius, intrepidity, patriotism, and disinterestedness. 
Clay had all the fire of his English prototype, except his blaz- 
ing eye, that sometimes awed and intimidated his vreat rivals ; 
but he had all his splendid action and a fine form and voice to 
set off his cenius. The silver-tongued Clay is inde ( dl no more, 
and his genius as an orator does not survive him in his 
speeches, but only lives in his fame. His style is quite full 
and ample in character, but he seemed to rush along without 
much regarding his form of speech, being carried away with 
the subject and the occasion upon which he spoke. He sur- 
passed in his action and manner of delivery every orator of his 
age, and had he possessed equal genius and elevation he could 
be ranked as our greatest orator. But Clay was as inferior to 
Webster in matter and strength of argument as he was superior 
to him in delivery. This is seen by comparing their speeches, 
in which Webster is elevated and rich beside Clay ° Indeed, 
great as Webster is, we are told that Clay carried with him 
the senate and the people, because he believed in the inspira- 
tion of Henry Clay. Mr. Clay had great common sense, tact, 


ind the gvenius ot 


‘a leader, and he led American statesmanship 
for thirty years more than any of his great rivals. It was 
‘haracter—it was courage—it was genius—it was intrepidity 
—it was judgment that gave him this decided lead rship in 
public life. 

Besides this, Mr. Clay was the greatest if not the wisest 
legislator of the age upon the great questions that came 
before the American congress; for it must be considered that 


there are few legislative bodies in the world where a states- 


man is called upon to consider almost entirely political ques- 
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tions. The general government has power over foreign affairs, 
the revenue, and may regulate commerce between the states, 
and it has a limited power over certain internal affairs. Hence 
the legislation of congress is restricted to general questions which 
are mainly political in character. Thus American statesmen 
have not as wide a range of subjects as those of other countries. 
In England, Mackintosh, Romilly, and Brougham made great 
reputations in reforms of the laws. These subjects are with us 
nearly all left to the states, and over them congress has no con- 
trol whatever. So the lawyer that enters congress finds the 
study of his profession only a partial aid in publie life. The 
states pass upon questions of property and private rights. 
There is no common law jurisdiction in the United States ; 
it is merely statutory, and relates to subjects coming under the 
delegated powers alone. So in speaking of the legislation of 
congress we must consider Mr. Clay in connection with political 
subjects alone. Had congress power over the laws that regu- 
late property and individual rights, we then should have to see 
how far Mr. Clay would have led in the reforms of the law. 
And here it may be said that the exclusion of the general govern- 
ment from these subjects is fast becoming a serious question, 
in view of the chaos that exists in consequence of thirty-seven 
state legislatures, and the corruption that now controls a major- 
ity of them on every subject of a public nature. Surely out of 
this confusion and corruption we may be forced to enlarge 
federal powers so thatone national body shall be vested with the 
powers of general internal legislation relating to public ques- 
tions, if not to general questions of person and property. By 
this means we unify the laws. Soin considering Mr. Clay as a 
legislator, we find his name connected with publie questions 
alone ; and it is connected since 1810 with all the important 
questions up to his decease in 1852, commencing with the 
war of 1812, and ending with the great compromise of 1859. 
But we shall not present the many questions that he was call- 
ed upon to consider, for that would be the history of over forty 


years, and must be found and studied in his life and works. 
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We shall rather gather up the outline of his great perform- 
ances, and present it in a manner that it may be seen at one 
view with his real character as a statesman, and his position 
as an orator in the public affairs of America. 

Mr. Clay certainly held the foremost position in American 
affairs in the war of 1812, upon the Missouri question in 
1520, upon the compromise of the tariff in 1833, and upon 
all the succeeding questions until he retired from the senate 
in 1542. And then he was the nominee of the whigs in 
1544 for the presidency, and again came back to public life 
and the senate in 1849, that he might again compose and 
conciliate the country in the great compromise ot 1850, and 
then die as did John Quincy Adams and Calhoun,—in the 
service of his country. Running over this period of great 
events, Mr. Clay’s last great compromise must be pronounced 
his crowning work, and it was performed in the senate after 
he had reached his seventy-third year, where sectionalism was 
then mustering its forces under the lead of Seward and Jeffer- 
son Davis. Mr. Clay, in his retiracy at Ashland, had heard 
these mutterings of the approaching storm long before it swept 
over the nation in wild fury, and like a true and great captain 
he rushed back to the helm that he might once more steady 
its bearings, and with other great men of the nation steady 
the old ark until it should pass by. Congress assembles, and 
weeks and months are passed in vain struggles to organize 
and proceed to business. So intense was the excitement that 
days were spent upon the election of a mere door-keeper. 
Finally, Mr. Clay, on the fifteenth of February, after two 
weeks’ struggle, brought forward his plan of settlement, 
and asked to have it referred to a committee of thirteen. 
Early in July, President Taylor suddenly died, and amid in- 
tense excitement Mr. Fillmore was inaugurated to the presi- 
dency, and was in full sympathy with the policy that sought 
to conciliate the sections under the great lead of Mr. Clay. 

Up to this time Mr. Webster gave this plan of adjustment 


the weight of his great influence in the senate, and had in one 
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speech set the North in a great commotion upon these ques- 
tions of compromise. Having been selected and nominated 
by the president for the first place in the cabinet, he took his 
leave of the senate three months after the death of his great 
rival, Calhoun: but up to his own death he continued his her- 
culean labors to give effect to the great compromises which 
were passed, after a nine months’ constant struggle, before the 
usual, practical business of the session was attended to. After 
this retirement of Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay and Cass were 
still strengthened by the strong blows of Douglass, who could 
alone successfully encounter in debate any of these great sec- 
tional leaders that had already seduced Mr. Burton into their 
ranks, and clasped hands to defeat all compromise and settle- 
ment of the slave issues, by the conjoint and indivisible 
strength of slavery and freedom. Right here Mr. Clay 
stretched forth his hand, and with the strength of Webster 
they broke down the walls of brass, and sectionalism was 
finally overthrown, and peace and settlement were once more 
proclaimed throughout the land, amid the bonfires and rejoic- 
ings of the American people. But these great labors of Clay 
and Webster, rendered so constantly for so long a period, 
impaired their frames, and each was borne to his final resting- 
place at Lexington and Marshfield, in the year 1852. Sucha 
triumph and such a death in the cause of a nation are followed 
by the benedictions of the good in all ages and in every land ; 
and in this manner Clay and Webster were consigned to their 
mother earth. 

Ilere we may pause, and conjure up the spirit of departed 
peace, and over the green graves of half a million fallen 
heroes contemplate their beneficent policy of adjustment, when 
compared with that which compelled America to draw the 
sword and quite perish amid the jar of warring states. It 
vannot be said of them they knew their duty and did it not: 
for when they fully awoke to their country’s danger they laid 
aside all their former dreams of rivalry and ambition, and 


conjointly moved on together to bring before the country the 
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great measures of peace and adjustment of all the sectional 
issues then existing. 

But there are terrible accusations that these compromises 
were infamous and inhuman, that they allowed the spread of 
human slavery, and caused the restoration of slaves to bond- 
age! But these compromises settled the question of boundary 
and abolished the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
This much good is undisputed ; while the rendition of slaves 
and the waiving of the Wilmot proviso are the terrible accu- 
sations of that time. And why apply the Wilmot proviso! 
What gool could it then do, when there was not a foot of 
territory but was fixed by an irrepealable law? Indeed, 
every inch of the territory about which was the main struggle 
was already free by Mexican emancipation, and if not by that 
law, still it was completely free upon the recognized principle 
that slavery was local and could not exist except by positive 
law. This compromise forbid all intervention or disturbance 
of this s/afus until the territories should seek to be admitted as 
states, and so there was every probability, which amounted 
toa certainty, that, under this compromise of 1850, the terri- 
tories would come in as free states, just like California, then 
seeking admission into the Union. <A northern congress 
extended this principle of non-intervention over all the terri- 
tories that might stay the rebellion and appease the South. 
But it was too late. The winds were up and the tempest of 
revolution was sweeping along. It was then too late to con- 
sider, and internal strife went on because the people had 
not seen clearly the dangers of this struggle. Again, the 
constitution made by thirteen slave states in 1788 demanded 
the rendition of escaped slaves ; and this requisition had been 
provided for by the enactment of the first congress, and which 
had been recently made wholly ineffectual by northern state 
legislatures, so that for some years there had been no law to 
recover slaves under the constitution. The compromise of 1850 


succeeded this; and all the world fell to denouncing the com- 


promise of 1850 instead of correcting any more errors that this 
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fugitive slave law may have contained. Indeed, the errors 
were slight, and the infamy of the law was that it gave effect 
to a clause of the constitution which was repugnant to human- 
ity and the tastes of men. So it was in Europe that these 
compromises became odious, as men would not give sufficient 
weight to the fact that such a law was necessary to carry out 
the constitution and to keep the faith of that compact. But 
California as a free state, and the abolition of the slave trade 
at the seat of the federal government, were parts of these great 
measures of peace; and so the men who made the compro- 
mise accomplished just what was absolutely essential to the 
peace of America. 

It was also said that the slave struggle was not very alarm- 
ing and no fears need be entertained for the Union! Ten years 
later and the folly of all this talk was seen by Messrs. Seward 
and Lincoln when they too had become “ union savers,” and 
found no hope except in the stern realities of war. History 
is philosophy teaching by examples, but these examples, when 
purchased at the price we have recently paid, ought to be written 
imperishably over the doors of the capitol in letters of iron, that 
timely concessions may prevent revolutions and save nations. 
But these dangers to the Union could not be discovered and 
realized by the great body of the people, and hence the 
best meaning never condemned the peace measures, and 
talked themselves and the country into a war at the end 
of the eight years after Clay and Webster had been laid in 
their graves. Men forgot or did not comprehend the nature 
of a political or moral revolution that had been brought upon 
the country by forty years of divergence and fanaticigm. It 
finally became a struggle of power and interest in the nation, 
and the weak fibres that held the opposing sections together 
gradually gave way one after another, until 31,000,000 of 
men rose up in arms to cut each other’s throats. 

Thus Henry Clay of all men in his time first comprehended 
the magnitude of this danger, and by his self-imposing genius 


prepared and carried though to the successful settlement the 
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great compromise of 1850. This, in our judgment, is the 
greatest act of Mr. Clay, and it has hardly been equalled in 
the annals of statesmanship; for these compromises were 
purchased by the price of a long and terrible struggle, where 
eloquence and patriotism finally won the day. Chatham, Fox, 
and Burke sought in a former age to save the British empire 
and preserve the American colonies; but they were too weak 
to overcome the fatuity of the court, lead on by a resolute but 
short-sighted ministry, although they postponed that calamity 
about ten years. About this time a great statesman in France 
foresaw that if monarchy should stand long, it would be because 
certain reforms must be made to save its overthrow. Turgot’s 
warnings were unheeded, and in an age after, the revolution 
of 1750 broke out, and ended only in 1515. Cicero, Cato, 
and Brutus saw the approaching fall of Rome, and they leaped 
into the chasm and perished with it. But these examples 
will ever remain as mournful instructions upon the weakness 
of states and the blindnesss of men to impending danger. 
However, we must repeat these melancholy examples of human 
waywardness, until mankind becomes sensible to the dangers 
inherent in all great states, and thus guard and conserve them. 
In this connection we must not forget that Seward and Chase 
in their young ambition disregarded the supreme welfare of 
the nation in 1850, and Seward was forced in after years to 
renounce that extreme policy which he had so long pursued 
and accept the spirit of conciliation amidst the frightful ruins 
of belligeré nt states. 

But it is said that human slavery by pursuing a sectional 
policy .was destroyed. Certainly there is some compensa- 
tion growing out of every evil course among nations, and this 
riddance of slavery is our compensation. But what a frightful 
war accomplished this; and it is barely possible that we do 
not yet see all the evils of this conflict. So far will the 
nation pronounce that it was best that Yancy and Toombs 


should precipitate the South in revolution, and was it well 


that the North should have pursued such an extreme policy 
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that revolution became possible? We rather give our 
voice to nationality and peace exemplified in the sacrifi- 
ces and spirit of Clay, who sought to allay all sectional 
strife and thereby save the country from this frightful war. 
Compromise was peace, and sectionalism was war. Clay 
embodied the one, and Jefferson Davis exemplified the other. 
Davis’s course broke up the Union and destroyed slavery. 
But who will say that secession was wise and good. Again, 
Mr. Clay took the lead in the compromise of 15820, whereby 
human slavery was prohibited to the north of 36° 30°. That 
was the first and only original restriction upon slavery under 
the constitution; and though it was first suggested by Mr. 
Thomas, senator from Illinois, yet it never could have been 
earried through except by the statesmanship of Mr. Clay. So 
we say, in‘this one act of legislation Mr. Clay set back the 
spread of human slavery and converted an empire of slaves 
into free territory. This, in practical effect, is next to the 
ordinance of 1787, framed by Jefferson, and it gives Mr. Clay 
an equal fame, for Mr. Jefferson’s ordinance was not established 
by himself or at the time he brought it forward for adoption. 
We know it has not been usual to regard this compromise 
of 1820 as a beneficent measure, but really it is the only 
time that the South lost any slave territory under the consti- 
tution. The number of free states which arose out of that 
compromise proves its beneficence to freedgm; for slavery 
existed by law, under the Louisiana purchase, and it covered 
all the then territory belonging to us west of the Mississippi. 
Thus we say that we are largely indebted to Mr. Clay for this 
extension of free territory, and it was the only free territory 
that came from foreign acquisition, until the Mexican war 
brought a very large accession, which the South sought in 
part to convert into slave territory, and which contest ended 
in war. So Mr. Clay accomplished something for freedom at 
home as well as liberty abroad. 

Mr. Clay effected another compromise and adjustment in 


109° 


1835, when South Carolina set up the standard of nullification 
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of the tariff laws, and passed her ordinance of nullification, 
and assembled her gallaat sons to defend by open arms the 
asserted rights of that wayward state. The president issued 
his proclamation to South Carolina, and finally congress 
passed the Force bill to enable Jackson to sustain the laws 
and to suppress this insurrection in South Carolina. The 
issue seemed made, and General Scott was in possession of 
Charleston; but at this critical juncture, so big with the fate 
of America, Mr. Clay, as the great founder of the American 
system of protection to labor, came forward with his measures 
of peace, by which that tariff did gradually go down till it reach- 
ed 20 per cent. This measure was carried, and Jackson and 
South Carolina sheathed their swords. Thus it is that Henry 
Clay always appeared as the great pacificator of his time, and 
he never failed to carry these measures of peace, although op- 
posed to the bitter end. Webster threw himself against this 
compromise of 1833, and though not in public life, he opposed 
the slave adjustment of 1520, in reference to the admission of 


Missouri. linally when he reached a greater experi- 


ence, he saw more clearly the danger of extreme courses, 
and pave himseli fully to the compromise of 1850, as Luther 
did to the Refurmation. Mr. Clay had, in 1548, utterly re- 
fused to support Ge neral Taylor, because his whiggery was 
not very pronounced. And so it is significant that the two 
great leaders of the whigs were 3s0 frequently put aside for 
the presick hey in consequence of the supposed military availi- 
bility of Harrison, Taylor, and Scott; and in this manner 
many of the ardent friends of Clay and Webster finally went 
to the democrats in 1852. The whigs had seen the success 
of General Jackson, and were seized with the idea that some 
general would rive them success over the democrats in these 
great elections, and they did actually win two terms under 
Harrison and Taylor before the party broke up in 1854 and 
1555, after the final repeal of Mr. Clay’s compromis of 1520. 


So it may be said that the Clay compremises are all 


ended,-—that of 1533, by its own terms, lasted but twenty 
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years; that of 1820 was repealed at the end of twenty-four 
years; that of 1850 lasted till the events of the war in 1566 
annihilated slavery by a constitutional amendment that 
secured freedom to every black throughout the land; and so 
these great works of Mr. Clay were completely obliterated in 


the due course of time, each lasting on an average but a 


— 


- 


generation. This part of Mr. Clay’s statesmanship belongs 
to history, and we must look to other issues to discover what 
remains among the living present to recall Mr. Clay. Indeed, 
we may say that the war has wiped out mostly all the ques- 
tions that had agitated the country for nearly two generations 
relating to the great slave issue; and so the past discussions 
of this absorbing question are cast into oblivion except when 
considered by the historian and the philosopher as explaining 
that great contest. Thus we must consider the statesmen of a 
former age in connection with tariffs and currency, or they 
do not live in the present time among the vital forces of the 
country. Desides it is quite true that every age has its ques- 
tions peculiar to itself that absorb human thought, and few 
subjects of practical statesmanship last through the centuries. 
In 1812 Mr. Clay lead the war party, and made peace in 
1815. Nothing remains of that contest except what is con- 
signed to history, unless it be the lessons inculeated by the 
hour, when America dared to do battle against British intru- 
sion, and reassert our rights as a nation. 

Mr. Clay is to be remembered for his spirited lead and 
patriotic course in firing the nation with his own invincible 
courare. lle was the speaker of the house ; made envoy 
extraordinary to Great Britain, and he was the adviser of 
Madison, who proposed to make Mr. Clay the general-in-chief, 
and he alone prevented his being appointed to that great mili- 
tary office by President Madison. We thus see the hold 
Mr. Clay had upon the country and her greatest men. Re- 
fusing this military appointment, even General Harrison, who 


was in command of the forces in the north-west, solicited Mr. 


Clay to come thither, as his influence would be salutary and 
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inspiring; and in compliance with that request, and with the 
sanction of the administration, he visitel the army of Ohio, 
and by example and by word kept up the spirit of the war to 
the end of the contest. Ina short time our raw forces ac- 
quired discipline and maintained the honor of the country 
against British veterans who had been trained in the great 
contests with Napoleon. Perhaps we achieved no consider- 
able advantage until the battle of New Albany, except at sea, 
where our flag was usually triumphant, though Choate has 
said that these naval victories were due in some measure to 
British seamen fighting under our flag. The war ended with 
sustaining our honor, but the treaty did not settle the question 
of impressment, and so that dispute was left to be reargued 
by Webster in 1542; and the Lritish nation, not being able to 
sustain the right of search under the laws of nations, have 
now practically renounced the claim. The treaty was silent 
upon this question, because it was thought wise in us to end 
the war rather than engage a Cl nsiderable portion of the 
British army that would soon be relieved from the contest with 
Irance. We had never engaged the mother country single- 
handed except in the beginning of the revolution, and it must 
be allowed that the war of 1512 was thus happily closed by 
the treaty of December 24th, 1514, made at Ghent. A 
young nation without any regular force could not at once 
successfully contend against a British force long disciplined 
in war, and so we had to relearn the art of war after the lapse 
of thirty years of peace. 

Mr. Clay at that time stood the second man in the nation 


in the popular regard, and so we see that he had achieved a 


foremost position in this country at the age of thirty-five. He 
was mac sp aker of the house at the first session in which 
he appeared, and resigned as speaker to be made minister 
plenipotentiary in 1814, and when he was re-elected to the 
house he was chosen speaker continuously until he became 


secretary of state under Mr. Adams in 1820. During all 


this period of his speakership he always took the foremost 
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part in the discussions of the house when questions came up 
in the committee of the whole; and there is no other instance 
in our public life of such a leadership as his when occupying 
the position of speaker for nearly thirteen years. It shows 
the adroitness and facility of Mr. Clay in moulding men to 
his will, and shows that there is no other person comparable 
to him as a great and successful parliamentary leader, both in 
the house and the senate, where he exercised the wand of his 
enchantment for near thirty years of his public life. 

At the termination of his services in the house, when he 
became secretary of state in the cabinet of Mr. Adams, he 
became an object of malignity to the Jackson men, who, with 
their leader, traduce| him for the support he gave Mr. Adams 
in the election of 1524. The federal party having become 
extinct as an organization, the republicans, as founded by 
Jefferson, broke into factions and supported Adams, Crawford, 
Clay, and Jackson, the last of whom received the largest vote ; 
and, the election not having been given to any one, the house 
of representa ives chose from the three candidates who 
received the highest votes. So, the choice having to be thus 
made, Mr. Clay, being then speaker of the house, threw his 
influence for Mr. Adams, and he was elected President over 
Jackson and Crawford. Mr. ¢ ‘lay, accepting office under Mr. 
Adams, gave occasion to the accusation of bargain and cor- 
ruption, which the friends of the latter sedulously propagated 
in after years to defame especially Mr. Clay. General 
Jackson, even, supported the charge, under circumstances 
that left it no longer doubtful that he wa’ quite incapable of 
generosity to a rival and an opponent. Never was a states- 
man so unjustly denounced, under circumstances that appeared 
to sustain the charge to the popular mind. Mr. Clay made 
the mistake of accepting this office after his friends had 
elected Mr. Adams. But, Mr. Crawford being an invalid at 
the time, Mr. Clay thought that he must choose between 
Adams and Jackson, and thus he exercised his constitutional 
power to defeat General Jackson. Indeed, the friends of 
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Jackson knew that it was quite out of the question for Mr. 
Clay to support him for the presidency against such states- 
men as Adams and Crawford; for Mr. Clay had expressed 
his opinion of Jackson, in 181%, with great severity against 
the conduet of Jackson in the Seminole war. Indeed, Clay 
never favored military men for the highest office in the gov- 


ernment, and especially when they were not experience d in 
| 


civil affairs. Besides, some friends of Jackson had made over- 
tures to friends of Clay, to induce him to support General 
Jackson, and so this accusation came afterwards with a very 
bad era from them. Moreover, it is now known that, some 
time previous to the election, Mr. Clay said, in confidence to 
Lafayette, that he could not support General Jackson. 

This appears clear by a letter Lafayette wrote Mr. Clay 
after his return to France, that it might be seen that ¢ lay had 
made no arrangement with Mr. Adams, Indeed, Mr. Clay, when 
offered thi place of seer tary of state, took it into serious 
consideration, and hesitated to accept it; but, upon full con- 


sideration, and at the urgency of his personal friends, he 
; | 


ded to accept the appointment. Mr. Crawford 
ifterwards wrote Mr. Clay that, had he been placed in the 
same position, he should have supported Mr. Adams: but he 


id, *° | think you were wrong in taking office under him.” 


Certainly there was no error in taking this office, exe pt it 


laid Mr. Cl \ unc r thi imputation that he might have had 


this understanding at the time of the election of Mr. Adams. 


but 1 the ever was an \m rican, since Washi Yton, inca- 


p ible of such trafficking for pl ice, that man was Henry Clay. 


rlis wh le litt and his character show that meh ¢ ld hot 
ipproad h him in such amanner. However, Jackson’s family 


repeated the charge, and those who had been defeated in the 
election joined them in opposing the Adams administration, 


Lin Isve they succeeded in cleeti cy (reneral da kson as 


i 
t 


the first president of the democratic party against Mr. Ada lS, 


who was the candidate of the republicans for re-election, 


Thus this rreat party found d ly Jett rsohl Was dis} laced at 
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the end of twenty-eight years of successive rule, under him- 
self, Madison, Monroe, and Adams. Henceforth, the demo- 
cratic party had twelve years’ rule under Jackson and Van 
Buren, and were again overthrown by the whigs, who were 
founded by Adams, Clay, and Webster, in 1834, in conjunction 
with Mr. Calhoun. This party came forth in 1834, by the 
junction of the anti-masons and the national republicans ; but 
the military prestige of Jackson was too strong to be overcome. 

Mr. Clay was the great founder and leader of the whig party, 
and grave to it his principles and ereat advocacy. He, as well 
as Calhoun, thought the revival of this r volutionary name of 
whig quite significant and proper to found the party that was 


! 


then resisting the executive power of Jackson ; and Mr. Clay, 


who had been upwards of twenty years one of the foremost 
leaders in the republican party, advocated all the great 


measures which it had sustained in 1816, and onward till 
182s. The whigs thus supported his great American system, 
comprised in a national bank, a protective tariff, and internal 
improvements. The democracy were divided upon most of 
these questions, and fi ally followed Jackson against the 
national and state banks, and the founding of the in lepe ndent 
treasury under Van Buren. The democracy became divided 
ipon the protective policy, and then the South presented the 
issue of nullification, upon which the administration took 
issue. Mr. Clay came forward with his compromise turiff, 
which settled the question for the next twenty years, and 
saved a collision between South Carolina and the ceneral 
rovernment. 

Thus Mr. Clay’s fame is identified with internal improve- 
ments, a protective tariff, and a national bank, which measures 
he stea lily supported from 1s] up to the close of his great 
career in 1852. If a ly statesman has produced any great 
ulvancement of the country by its internal development dur- 
ing this period, it certainly was Henry Clay. He eame for- 


ward as a statesman at the beginning of the war of 1812, and 


experienced all the vicissitudes that attended »s during that 
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struggle, and the subsequent events that led the administra- 
tion of Madison to establish these great internal measures to 
di velop and give strength to the nation. He said that the 
war convinced Mr. Madison of the need of these great mea- 
sures, and especially of the need of a national bank to regulate 
and sustain the credit of the nation; and hence the establish- 
ment of the bank of 1816 was an administration measure, 
as well as the tariff of the same year, together with the measure 
earried for internal improvements, which, however, met the 
veto of the president just as his second term expired. 

Mr. Clay became greatly impressed with the needs of the 
West as to internal improvements, and under his lead the 
Cumberland road was advanced and earried forward to the 
great advantage of the western states, as it must be remem- 
bered that then the country was without any railways or canals, 
while no steamboats had yet been seen upon our lakes or rivers. 
Indeed, it was after this that Fulton’s invention navigated our 
inland seas, and our canals were opened to the western states— 
Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky. Go back to the war of 1512, 
and survey the actual condition of America, and then cast the 
eye over it in 1826, when the Erie canal was in full opera- 
tion and Fulton’s steamboat was afloat, and we behold a 
change and an advance altogether astonishing. Mr. Clay’s 
Cumberland road also gave a great impetus to the middle 
states and their progress toward the West. He did not dis- 
tinguish between the salt and fresh water improvements under 
the constitution, and held that congress could construct mil- 
itary and postal roads between states. Hence the fine monu- 
ment that stands on the Cumberland road will long remain to 
perpetuate his memory as a statesman, and it recalls no sorrow- 
ful memories of the distinction of race, but rather reminds 
men of the pacific genius of Henry Clay, to whom it was 
erected. 

Mr. Clay struggled always to sustain a protective policy as 
a necessity to develop the internal resources of the United 


States. He had realized only too well the need of American 
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manufactures after 1814 and during the war, for we suffered 
all kinds of deprivations at this period, because we had not 
ceased to depend upon Great Britain for our manufactures, 
although we had been independent as a nation for a period of 
thirty years. We had gained independence, but we were, in 
1812, in nearly all things, colonies still. Thus the statesmen of 
that age after the war felt the need of American manufactures, 
and hence the protective tariff of 1816 and the establishment 
of anational bank. Mr. Clay in 1811 had opposed the re-char- 
ter of the United States bank, but he said he became convin- 
ced by the war that it was nevessary to the nation, and that 
it had produced the same conviction on the mind of Madison. 
This was about the sole change of Mr. Clay upon any measure 
during his public life. 

He thus is identified with the policy of development of 
the resources of the country more than any statesman of his 
age, and what progress we have made in this line of internal 
development is in a large degree owing tu: Mr. Clay, and the 
impress he made upon the country. 

After the vetoes of John Tyler of a bank and a tariff, Mr. 
Clay sought to amend the constitution and limit the veto of 
the president. and also contended for an amendment limiting 
the president to one term. It is quite certain that every 
second occupant of the White House has used his great office 
with a view to his party advantage and his own re-election ; 
and an amendment securing one term for five or six years to 
the executive would be attended with no conceivable evils, 
while it is quite probable it would effect salutary reform. The 
president having been elected, he would be free to act quite 
independent in appointments as well as removals, for he could 
have no personal interest to advance except to have a fair 
fame for honest administration among men. This reform is 
needed, but it will never take place with the consent of the 
administration in power. 

Mr. Clay was not faultless as a public man; and yet there 


is no statesman of his time who committed so few errors and 
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rood as he. He may have pushed 


who ac omplished s0 much g£ 


his tariff policy too fast or too far, or the bank too strenuously 
in 1541. He might have utilized Tyler’s administration and 
secured more good to the country by a partial success, just as 
he delayed the internal improvements under Monroe in con- 
sequence of his constitutional scruples; but Mr. Clay now 
regarded himself as the founder of the party, and he was 
determined to rule it to carry out whig measures. Thus he 
threw away a partial advantage which was not recovered 
ain by the party till 154s. This paralysis of the whigs 
would net have oceurred had Mr. Clay defended the idiosyn- 
crasies of yh r and endeavored to heal instead of widening 
the breach of the party. Certainly Webster in this crisis 
showed a cooler and better judgment as to what was for the 
true interests of the party, to say n thing more. Had the 
whi not split, but stood together, they would have possessed 
the patronage of the erovernment to help to carry the election 
in }344, and they would there by have delayed the scheme ot 
annexation of Texas till after that eleetion, on which Mr. Clay 
Wi lefeated. Thus he committed a great error by his quarrel 
with Tyler. He knew Tyler’s antecedents and that he was 
nomin ted and put on the ticket to ceive it strength in certan 
quarters without questioning his soundness. Certainly Mr, 
Clay’s impetuous nature hurried him into a party blunder that 
was fatal to the ascendency ot the whigs, and finally brought 
hi wn defeat in 1844. 

Now, if we consider the character of He nry Clay as a 
statesman, it Is generous, noble, and winning, but inflexible. 
He was a true lover of freedom, and held that slavery in this 
( uunatry was a political, social, and moral evil which every 
patriot should wish to see removed and extirpated. But, at 
the same time, while he sought to effect gradual emancipation 
in his own state, he felt bound to stand by the constitutional 
rights of the slave states, and sought to harmonize the an- 
tagonism between the free and slave states. Belonging to a 


slave state, he declared that no power on earth would induce 
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him to extend human slavery over free territory, and leave 
the people of each territory to settle that question when they 
should become states. These were the grounds on which Mr. 
Clay sought to harmonize the country in 1850, and which 
was cairied after a long struggle. But Mr. Clay was not only 
a patriot at home, but a philanthropist abroad, and his course 
in reference to Greece and the South American republics 
sent his name to other lands, and his fine speeches upon these 
occasions endeared him alike to the patriots of the old and 
new world. His encouraging voice reached Bolivar in his 
native fastnesses and inspired him and his followers to renewed 
efforts for the freedom of their own land. Throughout his 
whole career Mr. Clay sympathized with constitutional govern- 
ment wheresoever the sun shone upon it. Thus he contended 
for regulated liberty in his own country, and if there was any 
check to his aspirations it came from the anomaly of our situ- 
ation of a union of free and slave states under a general 
government possessing restricted and delegated powers only. 

The speeches of Mr. Clay are founded on strong sense, 
and have a large scope and breadth of view. They rest on 
a solid basis, and we have been quite surprised, in our recent 
reading, to find them so thoroughly practical and business-like 
in character. We had heard a great deal of his eloquence, 
and were prepared to find grand passages of declamation, 
such as occur in Webster: on the contrary, he unites his 
argument and eloquence in the whole body of his speeches, 
and weaves and blends them together, except when he becomes 
roused and impassioned by the occasion, as in his personal 
appeal to Van Buren, then presiding in the senate, to go and 
tell the president to stop in his course or he would ruin his 
eduntry, and this appeal was so grand and impressive that 
the imperturbable Van Buren moved in his seat, as did Cxsar 
when addressed by Cicero; or when Mr. Clay denounced 
Jacksou with terrific energy, for the appointment of Amos 
Kendall as superintendent of the state bank. He ended this 


accusation by stretching forth his arms at full length, as he 
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rose upon tip-toe, and, with a frown of indignation and dis- 
gust, and with terrible energy, his voice rang out till the very 
arches of the senate felt the shock, as he exclaimed, 

“An agent was sent out—and then such an agent, to sound the 
local institutions as to the terms on which they would receive the 
deposits.” 

This phrase, from his delivery, became at once as sublime 
as any of the great points made in the tragedies of Shak- 
speare, when acted by a Kean or a Kemble. Indeed, we felt 
not a little of this grandeur when we listened to a venerable 
statesman who heard this accusation, and while he narrated 
the scene, he insensibly rose from his feet and became for the 
moment an actor of a part he had witnessed nearly forty years 
before. This distinguished statesman was no other than the 
president of the senate during the great debates of 1850, and 
he said that this denunciation of Kendall surpassed anything 
he had ever seen, for effect, whether in the senate or upon 
the stage, He added: “ It would be impossible to « onvey any 
just idea of Mr. Clay’s manner and voice when speaking of 
Amos Kendall. He was denouncing General Jackson for 
having removed the publie deposits from the United States 
bank, and transferring them to the state banks, and then 
appointing an agent to superintend them, and then exclaimed 
— And such an agent !’” And this sentence was uttered 
with such an impassioned vehemence and expression of con- 
tempt and disgust in his countenance, that it sent a thrill 
through the senate. He said: ‘* I never knew such an effect 
produced by the utterance of a single sentence.” Its force 
was In manner, and voice, and impre Sse gi sfure; and, finally, 
these were the charms of Mr. Clay’s eloquence. They never 
can be transferred to paper, and, with posterity, Webster will 
be regarded as his superior. Webster had more logic, more 
rhetorical figures and poetical expression than Clay, but they 
were not delivered with that clarion voice and vehement 
enthusiasm that Clay’s were. Clay spoke to the surrounding 


audience— Webster spoke, through the senate, to the country 


and to posterity. 
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Such is the graphic description of this scene and of the 
characterization of these two greatest American orators by 
ex-President Fillmore, than whom there is not a more judicious 
and impartial critic. Indeed, he is almost the sole survivor 
of an age of statesmen upon whom we shall not look again. 
It was an age of orators. Clay and Webster were the Pitt 
and Fox of their generation. It was an age of finished ora- 
tors like Preston, Corwin, Everett, Hayne, and Prentis. 
There were also debaters like Calhoun, Wright, and Douglas. 
There were advocates like Pinkney, West, and Choate, but 
not one of these equalled Clay in manner, or Webster in 
grandeur. There were Benton, Cass, Fillmore, and Adams 
among statesmen, and they all felt the power and yielded 
to the influence of these two majestic orators, the grandest 
that we have yet seen in the new world. 

But how was it that Henry Clay achieved and held this 
supremacy in an age of great men, and so fully impress his 
genius upon the destinies of America, at a time when there 
were great publicists and fine scholars among the statesmen 
with whom he became so much renowned? How was it that 
he who was early left to struggle and find his way to the bar 
with an imperfect education, and without the ordinary aca- 
demic course, could at one bound win such fame wheresoever 
he appeared among men, whether in the bar, in the state legis- 
lature, or in congress or the cabinet? It was because 
he had the energy to educate himself, and possessed all 
the elements of genius combined with solid and strong sense. 
He was reared in a good school at the Richmond bar, where 
he very easily gave his thoughts to the study of eloquence, as 
we see by what he said to the students of the law school at 
Balston, in New York, in 1549: 


‘¢T owe my success in life, I think, chiefly to one single fact, viz., 
that at the age of seventeen I commenced and continued, for years 
the process of daily reading and speaking upon the contents of some 
historical or scientific book. The off-hand efforts were made some- 
times in a cornfield, at others in the forest, and not unfrequently in 
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some distant barn, with the horse and ox for my auditors. It was to 
this early practice of the art of all arts that I am indebted for the 
primary and leading impulses that stimulated me forward, and has 
shaped and moulded my whole subsequent destiny. Improve, then, 
young gentlemen, the superior advantages you here enjoy. Let not 
aday pass without exercising your powers of speech. There is no 
power like that of oratory. Cesar controlled by exciting their fears ; 
Cicero by captivating their affections and swaying their passions ; 
the influence of one perished with its author, that of the other con- 
tinues to this day.” 


[tis not surprising that Mr. Clay should place such stress upon 
mere oratory Which gave him such supremacy among men; and 
he is to be pardoned for pronouncing it the art of all arts, as he 
saw that there is no power like that of oratory in the world. 
Indeed, the great orator can justly feel this pride, but abvso- 
lutely it is a trivial accomplishment, unless it be a means to 
accomplish some great purpose for the good of mankind. It 
speaks in Demosthenes to rouse the Greeks to save Greece, 
or to vindicate his conduct when assailed by Eschines ;_ it 
speaks again in Cicero to save the Roman republic from the 
machinations of the factions of Cataline and Cvesar ; it bursts 
forth in Chatham and Burke to save the British empire from 
the loss of the American colonies; and it is finally heard in 
the indignant language of Fox and Sheridan when bringing 
a great culprit to justice for betraying his trusts over India. 
Again, it is heard in the fiery oratory of Henry and with 
all the foree of Adams as they pronounce for independence ; 
and it bursts out for reform in the impulsive torrent of Mirabeau 
and Vergniaud. Indeed, oratory is too grand to be effective 
when disconnected with some mighty CAUSE 5 and when it 
determines the destinies of nations, it is more than an art;—it 
is the greatest power among men. It is, in the language of 
Mosder, som thing higher than mere eloquence ; it is action, 
noble and sublime, god-like action. In this sense it was stud- 
ied by the great orators of antiquity. And in this sense Mr, 
Clay could characterize it as the art of all arts, and that there 


is no power like that of oratory. Thus early he began these 


studies of eloquence that carried him to the foremost place 
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among American orators—for he held that place when living, 
though he yields it to Webster when dead—as the charm of 
the magician died with him. Like Chatham, he united the 
elements of the orator with the genius of the statesman. 
Like Chatham, he was grand in action and delivery, but he 
wanted his imagery and culture. Like Chatham, he swayed the 
destinies of his country, though he was not long trusted with 


renius and culture to 


power. He only wanted Chatham’s poetic g 


have equalled the first orators of any age. That was denied 
him, and so Mr. Clay’s works will not in the future exert much 
force if they long survive him. But for fineness of manner and 
voice, Clay was the equal of Chatham, and far surpassed him as 
arulerof men. Indeed, not Pitt, nor Peel, nor any of the great 
British statesmen who had gone before them ever surpassed, 
if they even equalled, Mr. Clay as parliamentary ruler 
and controller of a legislative body. This was owing to his 
fascinating and persuasive power over men. Here his super- 
iority ended, for he was not a statesman of large and exact 
knowledge like Adams and Webster; at least he yielded to 
them in the extent and character of his information. 

But it is not tobe assumed that a statesman who had been 
trained for fifty years among the greatest men of his country 
should be wanting in the solid acquisitions of a statesman. 
He certainly achieved great and early success at the bar, and 
was selected by that astute lawyer and jurist, Aaron Purr, 
at the age of 25, to defend him in the courts of Kentucky, 
on the charge of treason. He achieved no ineonsiderable 
fame in the supreme court of the nation upon causes of 
difficulty and magnitude, and he was the most effective jury 
lawyer in the great West; and so Mr. Clay stood very high 
at the bar, and was drawn from the profession by the more 
solid attractions of publie life. 

However, it must be allowed that Mr. Clay’s ambition was 
too much given to the fascination of politics, and he was under 
the illusion that the presidency was within his grasp, and that 


it was necessary to round off his fame as a public man, For 
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twenty-five years the victory of New Orleans would not let him 
sleep. He ran for the presidency in 1824, in 1832, and in 
1844; and he thought he ought to be a standing candidate 
until he was elected. He saw three generals in turn supplant 
him for that great office—Jackson, Harrison, and Taylor. In- 
deed, Mr. Clay did not seem as magnanimous as Webster. 
Mr. Clay never waived any claim for him, though he had 
frequently secured Mr. Webster’s support. They, like Cal- 
houn, believing themselves worthy the highest office, felt 
great disappointment. This constant hankering for the 
presidency showed they had no common or vulgar minds, 
though every statesman knows that that position is not to 
be sought by a philosopher, for its emoluments and glory. 
There are men in this age that have so far displayed 
more equanimity than they, in this one particular. Charles 
Sumner falls back on greater individual resources than almost 
any statesman of our country, and if he has caught this disease 
for the White House he has been thus far able to altogether 
conceal and hide it. In this ambition it was an early disease 
with Calhoun, but nullification cured him. It appeared to be 
in Webster, but went with him to his grave; Clay saw, in 
1848, that it had failed with him, and gracefully forbore 
his own claims just before his demise. 

If we turn from public affairs to the person of Mr. Clay, 
we find him as winning as a woman and as strong as the most 
masculine of men. He was in disposition genial, and gen- 
erous to a fault. His person was slender, tall, and grace- 
ful, displaying an open and generous face, with a large and 
homely mouth, while his small, blue eyes always won their 
way among those who beheld him. And from that mouth 
issued sweet tones that run through the whole compass of 
speech, and his cadence and modulation gave an indescribable 
charm to his utterance. Add to this his fascinating and warm 
manner and his stern integrity, and we have the secret of the 


power of Henry Clay to rule men. Thus we place him the 


foremost speaker and legislator as well as the most winning 
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statesman of his time. He also stood in the first rank as a 
debater, and yielded only to Webster in the eloquence of the 
senate. Such a genius was Henry Clay, who surpassed 
Patrick Henry in statesmanship and in the art of oratory 
itself. 

Beyond question South America owed more to Mr. Clay 


than to any foreign statesman for its independence, notwith- 
standing the boast of Canning (1828), that he had called a new 
world into existence to compensate for the loss of freedom in 
the old. Mr. Clay was the orator of nature like Henry 3 
but he superadded to his natural powers a constant improve- 
ment in the art of eloquence from an early age, at the bar 
and in legislative bodies that he entered at 23, and thus he 
became trained like Pitt and Fox in actual debate until he 
rose as a speaker of the first rank. He had not the severe 
studies of orators, like Preston, Logan, Everett, and 
Choate ; and he possessed not their extended acquirements 
or culture in literature; nor was he so finished in style as 
Everett, or in manner as Preston, and yet in the senate they 
all sank beneath him in debate and in the conduct of actual 
affairs, for it was genius struggling with talent. Even Choate, 
long after personal altercation with Mr. Clay, pronounced, 
with all his studies, for the actual training of affairs in such a 
body in order to reach great eloquence, and declared that 
Clay, by associating with the really brilliant men of the nation, 
had acquired a style equal to that of Pitt. We cannot say that, 
though it is more natural, easy, and idiomatic. His style is 
flowing, partaking of the quality so much studied by Fox— 
rapid oratorical movements. It had also force and earnest- 
ness, though his general style was perspicuous and diffuse. 
It had the proper oratorical periods set down in Cicero. 
It was lively, and at times sarcastic, galling in raillery, 
and when personal his invective was withering. He pos- 
sessed more common sense, but he wanted the force of 
Chatham and the logic of Webster to have been irresistible 


in debate. However, he took a large survey, and had large 
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resources as a statesman that gave him the actual lead in 
affairs. His speeches upon the tariff in 1824, on the removal 
of the deposits in 1853, on the protest in 1834, the sub-trea- 
sury in 1838, and on slavery on February 19th, 1850, in 
bringing in his resolutions of corruption, are among his most 
eclebrated speeches. sut SOC of his occasional speeches 
on the hustings were nearly as good; yet with all these 


delivery they do not read well—that is, they do 


successes 
not sustain his fame as a speaker. They partly sustain the 
adage of Fox, that a speech eood in delivery does not read 
well. It is true that Burke confirmed this adage, as he failed 
in delivery, the only great orator of England whose speeches 
are much read in this age. But we may say that there are 
modern orators who have at times, like Webster in the Hayne 
debate, delivered speeches that read well and were equally 
good in delivery. Demosthenes and Cicero are unquestioned 
examples of the refutation of this adage, for who denics that 
their speeches are first to be read and yet were first in de- 
live ry since oratory by ran. 

Mr. Clay’ liplomatie papers and his published corres- 
pondence show the same easy, natural style, and while the 
former reflects credit upon his stat smanship, the Jatter con- 
i npr ssion we sh ul | ret in re ading his sp ech S. 
that not literature but polities ; iinly absorbed him. Cal- 
houn’s letters have not appeared, but so far as we know these 
illustrious me had no fascinating interest in literatrrs like 
Choate, Fox, and Cicero in their decline. Webster had an 
enjoyment and great relish in his later years, but it was not 


threut al ‘ rp i mn ot lite rature as we see avowed by thi si three 


ereat ol f ancient and modern times. Indeed, we 
think tha no man can | ome a Cleero witho it this absorb- 
ine tas in letters which n ly all the first orators and poets 
have hitherto displayed, When such a taste shall unite to 
external | alities of a ( lay we shall again see an orator like 
Chatham and Cicero. But how soon this fortunate juncture 


} 


ill occur is beyond our own ken to know. Suffice that such 
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orators are not century men, for it takes ten times that period 
to duplic ite a Demosthenes or a Cicero. England has had a 
Burke, France a Mirabeau, und America a Webster; but 
modern times has not yet produced a Demosthenes or a 
Cicero in all the qualities that made them unrivalled as 
orators. Indeed, our civilization may and does give first-class 
debating, yet it only produces second-rate orators; and if 
modern times shall produce a first-class orator, it will be be- 
cause his genius will override and master the age in which 
he was born. ‘To have a Demosthenes you must have a 
modern Athens to hear and educate him; Athens will not re- 
appear and so there will be no Demosthenes. We shall have, 
then, other Clays and other finished orators who are content 
to live and rule their own age, and then disappear in the 


great waste of utter oblivion that awaits them 


Arr. 1V.—1. Primitive Marriage. By Joun F. MCLENNAN. 


Mdinburgh. 18605. 


2 Oriain of Civilization, and the Primitive Condition of 


Mankind. By Sir Joun Luppock. New York. 1870. 


8. Leseare hes into the Karly Condition of Mankind. and the 
Development of Civilization. By Epwarp- Berner 


Tytor. London. 1865. 


‘. Mieurs des Sauvages Am rir tis Comparées aus Murs 
des premiers Temps. Par Joseru FRanNgots Larirau. 


Paris. 1734. 4 volumes. 


Moperwn civilization spreads like a broad cloak over all 
the suggestive facts of the past. It has its own habits, its 
own ideas, its own faiths, born of itself’; and only here and 
there, in semi-barbarous districts, does the web ot the primi- 
tive world show itself in remains of antique ceremonies, 
without meaning in their modern application. But, by lift- 


ing this cloak a little, and looking back into the world which 
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it covers, we are able to trace many of the steps of man- 
kind in the upward progress from savagery towards civiliza- 
tion, and to behold the successive threads of which the strong 
tissue of society has been woven. 

In important illustration of these facts of the past, we 
have numerous facts of the present in the customs of the 
many existing savage and barbarous tribes, each of them a 
living exemplar of the primitive races which lie unseen at 
the foundation of the world’s history. In fact, these savage 
and these barbarous tribes which have remained for thou- 
sands of years without essential change, illustrate so vividly 
the customs of their remote ancestors, that we can almost 
ignore written history, and accept man as he now exists, in 


studying the primitive condition of the race, and the origin of 


social laws and customs. 

It is our present object to trace back, by these means, thi 
institution of marriage, to examine its ancient forms, and 

k the origin of the many remarkable customs yet asso- 
ciated with it in every part of the world, so as to display its 
evradual d velopm ut from its most archaie condition. 

The earliest written history commences at an era of hu- 
man existence in which man had already greatly progressed, 
and was highly civilized as compared with his aboriginal con- 
dition, and with that of many existing tribes. Even the 
knowledge we have gained of pre-historic races, through 
philological and other means, as of the early Aryans, shows 
them in a somewhat advanced condition, equalling, at least, 
that of the modern Asiatic nomads; and, to attain a knowl- 


ed 


sider the sav ape inhabitants now existing in parts of America, 


ve of tribes in a really primitive condition, we must con- 
Africa, and the Pacific islands. 

rom thé stage of these lowest to that of thi highest 
races, communities exist In every stage of advancement, so 
that the whole progress of human society is probably trace- 
abli in the habits of contemporaneous races. And the habits 


of their remote ancestors have so strongly influenced the 
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customs of more advanced tribes, that the unmeaning cere- 
monies of the latter exactly supplement the essential institu- 
tions of the former. 

Written history is delusive, as concerns social habits, 
unless it be examined in the light of the unwritten annals of 
mankind. The earliest records are of the lives and deeds of 
the ruling and aristocratic classes of communities. When 
the lower classes have become of sufficient importance to ap- 
pear in history, their primitive habits are already greatly 
modified, and but imperfectly point out their original signifi- 
cance. That which was reality has become pantomime. 
What Michelet calls the poctry of law is but the remains of 
these early usages, which, without any definite meaning at 
present, have remained attached to our institutions in many 
strange and grotesque forms. 

One of the most significant of these forms is that known 
as the symbol of capture in marriage ceremonies. This sym- 
bol has only of late years been studied, yet is full of the 
highest interest. It occurs when, after the marriage contract 
has been signed, the bridegroom and his friends feign to steal 
or forcibly carry off the bride. There is no custom more 
widely spread, or more varied in its forms, and in many cases 
the feigned theft is necessary to the validity of the marriage. 

Aim ng ancient evidences of its existence is Plutarch’s 
observation that the Spartan bridegroom always carried off 
the bride by violence, arrangement having been previously 
made. <A similar instance existed at Rome in one form of 
the plebeian marriage. The bridegroom and his friends in- 
vaded the house, and took the lady with feigned violence 
from the lap of her mother.* 

In the ‘* Captive Damsel” of Apuleius we have a story 
suppos “l to be based upon this custom. She relates that her 
mother, having dressed her becomingly in nuptial apparel, 
was loading her with kisses, when suddenly a band of rob- 


bers. armed like gladiators, rushed in with glittering swords, 


° Festus, De Verborum Significatione Raptr. 
VOL, XXV.—NO. XLIX. 6 
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made straight for her chamber in compact column, and, with- 
out any struggle or resistance on the part of the servants, 
bore her away, half dead with fear, from the bosom of her 
trembling mother.* 

The custom is said to prevail still to a great extent among 
the Hindoos. In fact, a similar marriage form is prescribed 
m the Sutras.t Among the Khonds the marriage ceremony 
begins with a feast at the dwelling of the bride. This is fol- 
lowed by dancing and song. When the night is far spent in 
these amusements, the principals are lifted by an uncle of each 
on his shoulders, and carried through the dance. Suddenly 
they exchange burdens, and the uncle of the youth disappears 
with the bride. The friends of the bride now seek to arrest 
his tlight, those of the groom to cover it; the mock contest 
that ensues being often carried to great lengths.{ Among the 
noble class of the Kalmucks a similar form appears. The 
price to be paid being fixed, the bridegroom and his noble 
friends go on horseback to her house to carry her off. Her 
friends make a sham resistance, but she is always carried off, 
on a richly caparisoned horse, with loud shouts and /eux de 
joww.§ 

Dr. Clarke describes a different ceremony, probably ap 
pertaining to a different clan of the Kalmucks. In this the 
girl is first mounted on horseback, and rides off at full speed, 
pursued by her lover. If he overtakes her, she becomes his 
wife. But it sometimes happens that the fugitive does not 
favorably incline towards her pursuer, in which case she will 
not suffer him to overtake her. The author was assured that 
no instance was known of a Kalmuck girl being thus caught, 
unless she had a partiality for her pursuer.|| | In many cases 
this form of capture has become a mere pretence, as in lifting 


the bride by force on horseback ; or, as in North Friesland, 


© De Asino Aureo, Book IV. + Indische Studien, p. 325 
t McFerson’s Report upon Khonds, p. 55 

$ Xavierde Hell, 7ravelsin Steppes of Caspian Sea, p. 259. 

| Zravels, ete,, vol. i, p. 433. 
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where a young fellow, called the bride-lifter, lifts the bride 
and the two bridesmaids on a wagon in which the married 
couple are to travel home.* Among the Bedouins the groom 
must force the bride to enter his tent. A similar custom 
existed in some provinces of France in the seventeenth cen- 
tury.t Among the Circassians exists a form like that in 
ancient Rome. In the midst of noisy feasting and revelry, 
the groom must rush in, and, with the help of a few daring 
young men, carry off the lady by force By this proceed- 
ing she becomes his lawful wife. 

Lord Kames gives a vivid picture of the custom existing 
in his day, or shortly previous, among the Welsh. On the 
morning of the wedding-day the groom appeared, with his 
friends, on horseback, and demanded the bride. Her friends, 
also mounted, refused. There ensued a mock contest, the 
bride being carried off mounted behind her nearest kinsman, 
and pursued with loud shouts. “It is not uncommon to see 
two or three hundred sturdy Cambro-Britains riding at full 
speed, crossing and jostling, to the no small amusement of the 
spectators.” When they all were tired the groom was allowed 
to overtake the bride and lead her off in triumph.§ In Africa 
the saine custom exists, as observed by Speke and others. 
Also throughout America. It is observed in its perfection 
amnone the pe ple of Tierra del Fuego. As soon as a youthful 
Fuegian has shown his ability to support a wife by exploits 
in fishing and bird-catching, he obtuins her parents’ consent, 
builds or steals a canoe, and watches his chance to carry her 
off. If she is Oppose l, she hides in the woods till he is tired 
of looking for her. But this seldom happens.|| 
Sir Henry Piers, in 1682, deseribes a custom of like nature 


} ° ° mn , ‘ 
amonye the ancient Trish. | he ceremony comnience t with the 


© Weinhold, p. 50 

+ Marriage Ceremonies, cte., Gaya, London, 1698, p. 30. 

t Louis Moser, The Caucasus and its People, p. 31, 

S Sketches of the Hist ry of Man, 1807, Book I, see. 6, p. 449. 
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drinking of a bottle of good usquebaugh, called the agreement 
bottl Next the payment of the portion was agreed upon, 
generally a fixed number of cows. On the day of bringing 
home the two parties rode out to meet each other. * being 
come near to each other the custom was of old to cast short 


darts at the company that attended the bride, but at such dis- 


tance that seldom any hurt ensued.’”* 

The Toorkoman youth elopes with his lady love to some 
neighboring village, where they live five or six wecks. In the 
meantime his friends obtain the consent of the parents After- 
wards the bride returns to her own home, where she is 
retained for six months or a year, sometimes two years, and 
is not llowed to see her husband except by stealth.4 

This eustom of spending the honeymoon away from home 
is observed by various other tribes, and has its counterpart in 
the civilized custom of a wedding journey. Among the Bed- 
ouins of Sinai, the maiden, when coming home in the evening 
with the eattle, is attacked by the groom and two of his 
friends. She often defends herself fiercely with stones. The 
more she struggles, bites, and cries, the more herowne inpanions 
applaud her. She is taken to her father’s tent, where follows 
the ceremony of throwing over her the Abba, or man’s cloak, 
and the name of the groom is formally announced. In the Me- 
zevne tribe, the girl, after being captured as above, is permit- 
ted to escape from her tent and fly to the neighboring moun- 


tains. The groom goes in search of her, and is often many 


/ 


in finding her. Her female companions know her hiding- 
piace ind keep her supplied with provisions. The length of 
time she remains hidden from the groom depends greatly 
upon the impression he has made on her heart. After b ing 
found, she returns home, but runs away again in the evening. 
These flights are several times repeated before she finally 
returns to her tent. It is sometimes a year before shi roes 


to live in her husband’s tent.t 


ehus Hibernicis, vol. i 


+ Fraser's Journey, vol. ii, p. 372. ¢ Burckhardt’s Notes, vol. i, p. 269 
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We have thus given instances of the form of capture which 


extends through all quarters ot the world. These might be 


greatly multiplied, had we the space ; and they stretch away 
from such striking cases as these into fainter traces every- 


where distributed.* 

It becomes, then, an important question as to the true sig 
nification of these varied ceremonies, so apparently meaning- 
less in themselves. The natural conclusion is that they must 
originate in some social state in which what is now a teint was 
areality. We are forced to associate them in our minds with 
a period of savage lawlessness in which wives were habitually 
stolen. In fact, the custom to marry women captured in war 
is common in barbarous countries. But this alone could not 


have originated so wide-spread a legal symbol. It must have 


‘ 


a much more general signification. The custom of getting 


wives by capture or theft must have been so general as to 
establish an association between capture and marriage, so that 
the pretence of rapine was afterwards required to give validity 
to the marriage ceremouy. This custom must have been 
founded deeper than the mere savage desire to deprive foreign 


tribes of their women. We would naturally imagine that the 


primitive races would have married their own women in pref- 
erence, an | have Ih ide slave Ss ot those captured. 

[ng ring more fully into the origin of this system, we find 
two clistinet sets of marriage customs prevailing in existing 
tribes,—that in which the youth is forbidden to marry within, 
and that in which he is forbidden to marry without the limits 
of his tribe. These have been appropriately termed exogam- 
ous and endogamous marriage. The form of marriage by 
gift or by sale could not have originated with the latter, since 
each primitive tribe is a group of kindred, common in inter- 
ests and in possessions ; but where several tribes are politi- 


eally united, the right of intertribal marriage may result. In 


Nothing in nature stands by itself. Each example of the Form of 
Capture leads us to eo item] late a great area over which the custom once 
prevailed, just as a fossil fish in a rock on the hill-side forces us to coneeive 
of the whoie surrounding country as at one time under water,” —Lrimitive 


Ma wige, p- 1. 
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such a case the one tribe loses, the other cains, a woman, and 
such a marriage may well be made a question of compensation 
to the losing tribe. But such tribal unions are evidence of 
some degree of civilized advancement, and are no feature of 
primitive life; and, moreover, marriage by violent capture 
could not occur habitually in the case of such close political 
affiliation. The relations between the more savage tribes are 
always hostile, or nearly so. Each group, on separating from 
others, soon comes to view the others as enemi: s, and in such 
cases, where marriage within the tribe is } rohibited, wives 
must be forcibly obtained from hostile clans. 

The exogamous tribes now existing are numerous and 
widely distributed. The practice of capture is found in great 
perfection among the American Indians, existing everywhere 
throughout the savage races of South America, but more par- 
ticularly in the regions of the Orinoco and the Amazon. The 
bu ole have the practic e as well as the fiction of ea 
The H Indians of Patagonia are ct mmonly at war with 
each othe r, O17 with the Canoe Indians, vict ry o1 either sicle 
resulting in the capture of women and the slaughter of men. 
The Oens, or Coin men, are more systematic, for every year 
at the time of red leaf they are said to make excursions from 
the mountains in the north to plunder the Fuegians of their 
women, dogs, and arms.* 

The tribes of the Amazon and the Orinoco are in a state of 


constant warfare, and alternately rich and poor i 


» women. 
Mr. Bates found the Manaos on the Rio Negro to resemble the 
Oens in habits. The Caribbees were found by Humboldt to 
form family groups, often numbering only forty or fifty, which 
were at constant enmity with each other. Capture prevailed 
among them to such an extent that the women of any tribe 
belonged so much to distinct tribes, that in no group were 
the men and women found to speak the same language.t 
Among the wild Indians of the North the same account is 


applicable in varying degrees. There are tribes, both in 


a Prim Vurri ge, | 61 7 Pi rsonal Narrative vJ Trace 8, vol Vv, pP 210. 
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North and South America, oceupying much higher planes of 
civilization than those we have considered ; and in these, more 
advanced marriage customs have appeared. Thus in the 
nations of the Huron tongue and the Attakapas, the position of 
the women is exceedingly good.* 

The capture of women for wives prevails among the abo- 
rigines of the Deecan, and in Afghanistan.t It formerly pre- 
vailed, according to Olans Magnus, in Muscovy, Lithuania, 
and Livonia.t 

There is ample reason to believe that the practice was 
general among the nations in the north of Europe and Asia. 
Olans Magnus, indeed, represents the tribes of the north as 
having been continually at war with one another, either on 
account of stolen women, or with the object of stealing 
women, ‘‘ propter raptas virgines aut arripiendas.”§ In 
numerous cases the plunderers were of the royal houses of 
Denmark and Sweden. Among the Scandinavians, before 
they became Christians, wives were almost invariably fought 
for and wedded at the sword-point. Among the Kalmucks, 
Kirghiz, Nogais, and Circassians, where the price cannot be 
agreed upon, nothing is more common than to carry off the 
lady by foree. This capture constitutes a marriage, even 
before the parties come to terms.|| 

The Australians, while having a general system of be- 
trothals, yet employ the practice of capturing wives to a great 
extent. According to Turnbull, when a man sees a woman 
whom he likes, he tells her to follow him. If she refuses, he 
forces her to accompany him by blows, ending by knocking 
her down and carrying her off.q Sir George Grey says that 
many plots are laid to carry off the women, and in the 
encounters which result they are almost certain to receive 


some violent injury, each combatant throwing a spear at the 


© Prim. Marriage, p.66. +Latham’s De seriptive Ethnology, vol. ii, p. 215. 
t Historia de Gentibus Septentrionalibus, Book XIV, chap. 9, p. 481. 
§ Ut supra, p. 328. | Primitive Marriage, p. 73. 
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woman who refuses to accompany him. A young woman at 
all celebrated for beauty passes her early life in a continued 
series of captivity to diflerent- masters, of ghastly wounds, 
of wanderings, of rapid flights, and of bad treatment by 
other females. There is scarcely a form of unusual grace 
but is marked and scarred by the furrows of old wounds; 
and many a female wanders several hundred miles from her 
native home, being earried successively to more distant 
points. As an Australian woman is always a wife, being 
betrothed after birth to some man of a different family-stock 
from her own, each stolen wife is taken from a prior husband. 
In consequence, the capture of wives is a signal for war; and 
as the tribes are very numerous and very small, they are 
continually at war with one another. 

\n anonymous writer in Chambers’s Journal October 22d, 
1864. deseribes as follows this practice ot capture among 
the Australian blacks. Sometimes two join in an xpedition 
for the purpose of capturing wives, and for several days 
watch the movements of their intended victims. skilfully con- 
cealine their own presence. When fully satistied, they wait 
for a dark, wh dy night, when, ¢ wrying only their lone “lag 
Bp rs,” they crawl through the bush to th vicinity of the 
can] -tires, where the cirls they seek are sle ping. Slow ly 
and ste lthily the y creep ¢ lose enough to distinguish the tigure 
of one of these “leulras.” One of the intruders then extends 
his spear and inserts its barbed point amongst her thick flow- 
ing locks. Turning the spear slowly round, her hair soon 
becomes entangled with it. Then, with a sudden jerk, she is 
roused from her slumbers, and, as her eyes open, feels the 
point of another weapon pressed against her throat. She 
neither faints nor screams, knowing well that an attempt at 
escape or alarm will cause her instant death, but, like a 
sensible woman, rises and follows her captors. She is left 


tied toatree at a considerable distance, while the twain return 
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to capture a second victim. They then haste with their prizes 
to camp, highly honored for their gallant exploit. In the In- 
stitutes of Menu, marriage by capture is enumerated among 
“the eight forms of the nuptial ceremony used by the four 
classes.”* In the description of this marriage, called Rac- 
shasa, we have the exact prototype of the Roman and Spartan 
forms, in a code of laws a thousand years older than our era. 

So the Mosaic code allowed the military class to marry 
women captured in war, whateve r their race.t (;recian 
mythology abounds with stories of similar import, of which 
the carry ing-off of Helen is the most noted instance. In 
Roman history, the story ot the rape of the Sabines probably 
refers to a custom common to the ancient Latins. A similar 
story is that in chapters xx and xxi of the Book of Judges, 
in which, the women of the tribe of Benjamin having been 
destroy d, the men solved the difficulty by slaving the men 
of Jabez Gilead and carrying off the women, supplem« nting 
this by a ‘rape of the Sabines” upon the daughters of 
Shiloh. 


Having thus traced this custom of marriage by capture 


through various parts of the world, we will next consider the 
tribal sentiment which gave rise to it, and afterwards the 


origin of this sentiment. Instances of prejudice against mar- 
riage between members of a tribe are numerous, and of very 
varied forms. 

Major McPherson informs us that among the Khonds inter- 
marriage between members of the same tribe is considered 
incestuous, and punishable with death. A state of war seems 
to make no difference, intermarriage constantly occurring 
between members of hostile tribes, who annually engage in 
fierce conflicts.t 

The Kalmucks are divided into four great nations or 
tribes, which are subdivided into many smaller clans. The 
common people do not marry within three or four degrees of 


hap. ili, 33, Jones 7. Houghton. +Deuteronomy, xx, 10-14 
} A Iecount of the R ligi yn of the Kh ) ids, p 57. 
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relationship. But no member of the noble class can marry 
within his own tribe; his wife must be a noble, and of a differ- 
ent stock.* The Circassians are forbidden to marry within 
their own fraternities, though these sometimes comprise several 
thousand members. Formerly such a marriage was con- 
sidered as incest, and punished by drowning. Now a fine of 
two hundred oxen, and the restitution of the wife to her 
parents, are exacted. The Yurak Samoyedes of Siberia con- 
sider all the members of the tribe as relations, however large 
the tribe, and forbid marriage within the tribe limits.t 

The Chinese are divided into a number of clans, each dis- 
tinguished by a clan name. Of these clans there are from 
a hundred to a thousand, according to different authors. The 
law is, that no man shall marry a woman of his own clan 
name. Thus r lationship by the male line, however distant, 
prevents marriage. This rule is very ancient, its origin being 
referred by the Chinese to the mythic times of their empire. 
The legendary emperor Fu-Hi, who reigned before the Hea 
dynasty , which, according to the Chinese annals, be gan in 
2207 B. ¢ is said to have divided the p ople into clans and 
established this rule regarding marriage.‘ 

The system among the North-American Indians is very 
similar. The tribal affiliation of each person is distinguished 
by his tolem, 


Marriage is 


generally some animal sacred to the tribe. 
forbidden between persons of the same tolem. 
Lafitau considers each nation as divided into clans, whose 
members ar spread indiscriminately through the nation, and 
SaVSs that no clansman could marry a member of his own clan, 
Every child was considered as belonging to the clan of its 
mother.|| 

The Indians of Guiana have similar customs. The Bra- 


zilian Indians vary, some being exogamous, others endogam- 


#1) 
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+ Bell’s Journal of a Residence in Circassia. vol. i. p 347. 
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ous in their customs. Among the Tinné Indians of the North 
the same rule holds. A man who marries a woman of his 
own tribe is laughed to scorn, and considered as marrying 
his own sister, even if she belong to a separate division of 
the tribe. The child takes the mother’s name. In con 
seqence, the clan names are constantly changing, and in time 
the country inhabited by the Chit-Saugh becomes occupied 
by the Nat-tsing, and vice versa.* In India the custom 
prevails to a considerable extent, and is of very ancient 
origin, the Institutes of Menu prescribing that a “*twice-born ” 
man shall not marry a woman related to him within the sixth 
degree, or one bearing his family name.t 

The Dattas of Sumatra enforce this custom of exogamy 
by a of punishment which we should imagine would 
effectually secure its observance. They punish those who 
impiously marry within the tribe by eutting them up alive, 
and eating them, grilled or raw, with salt and red pepper. 
They claim that marriage between a man and woman who 
had common ancestors is highly eriminal.t The principle of 
exogamy is strictly enforeed among the Australian tribes. 
These savages are divided into small tribes, named after the 
districts which they inhabit. The tribe inhabiting a par- 
ticular district considers itself the owner thereof, and vigor- 
ously resents any intrusion. Thus, at first sight, there 
appears complete separation between the tribes. But close 
examination shows them to be welded together by blood ties 
in an extraordinary manner. It is said that the natives of 
different tribes, extended widely over the continent, consist of 
but a few families, the members of each family, in whatever 
tribe they may be, being known by a common family-name, 
in addition to their tribe-name. These family-names are 
spreal over the country by the operation of two laws; first, 
that all children shall take the name of their mother; and, 


second, that a man cannot marry a woman of his own family- 


® Notes on Tinneh, Smithsonian Report, 1866. 


+ Chapter iii, sec. 5. ¢ Taylor’s Nat. Hist. of Society, vol. i, p. 122. 
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name. The members of each family are bound to unite for 


purpos ; otf cle fi nee or vengeance. Hence, every quarrel 


between tribes causes young men to leave their native tribes, 


and enter those in which their mother’s family may be strong. 
As th \ustralians are poly gamists, and a man oiten has 
wives belonging to different families, the children of one 
father mav b irraved again t each other, or against their 


father himself, in taking part in a family feud.* These in- 


stances will uti o show the wide distribution of exo- 
gamious tribes, and the strength of the prejudics which has 
somehow grown up against intertribal marriage. 

< instances of endogamy are less numerous, and, as 


they frequ tly occur in connection with some system of caste, 


the: is reason to believe that the y are not of primitive 


orig! ’ d thet the Vy may, in some Cases, have arisen from 
exog:uimous tribes through the gradual growth of caste dis- 


tinction. Yet, this ilea does not ay pear to apply to tribes 


like 1 of the Mantehu Tartars, who prohibit marriage 
between po is whose family names are differes .. It isa 
strange circumstance that tribe s thus opposite in the ir mar- 
riag ( . is ire often found inhabiting the sain area. 
Thus, on th sub-Himalayan ranges are certain tribes which 
forbid intermarriage of clansmen, and others which forbid 
marri LTs1ale the tribe-limits. In some districts, as in 


the hills on the north-eastern frontier of India, in the Cauea- 
sus, and the hill-ranges of Syria, are found a variety of tribes 
undoubtedly of the same original stock, yet in this particular 
utterly differing—some forbidding marriage within the tribe, 
and some proscribing marriage without it. Di spite these 
examples, the balance of evidence seems to prove the exoga- 
mous torm th more archaic of the two, as it is also the one 
whose origin is more distinetly traceable from what we know 
or can conceive of the primitive condition of mankind, and 


savages, 


from the pro | utforded by the custoins of existing 


We will, therefore, next consider the origin of this custom, 


Marriage, pp. 112-114. + [bid., p. 147 
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and the primitive habits of mankind from which it has arisen: 
All writers on this subject agree in considering that the 
most remote savages had no idea of the marriage-bond, living 
in a condition of complete promiscuity. Bachofen considers 
the primitive condition of marriage one of pure Hetairism, no 
marriage-tie being recognized, composing a relation which 
Lubbock describes as communal marriage. In several exist- 
ing tribes a relation not many degrees removed from this still 
exists. Many tribes } ave no idea of the Marriage obligation. 
We may mention the Paraguay Indians, the Hottentots, cer- 
tain of the Hill tribes of India, the Yaribas of Africa, the 
California and Rutchin Indians, the Arawaks of South 
America, ete. 

Sel leratt says that the personal consent of the parties 
was all that was required in an Indian marriage. Among the 


a 
maiden, the marriage of a widow Is not considered of sufficient 


Bedouins, though there is a distinct marriage ceremony for ¢ 


importance to need any ceremony. Cook tells us the Tahi- 
tians simply agreed to live together, yet that they were 
generally faithful. 

Affection for wives seems to be an unknown feeling in 
these | wer races, they being considered usually as COonve- 
nient drudges. The Australian beats and spears his wife for 
the merest trifles. Few women are free from frightful scars 
on head and limbs. If they are at all good-looking, their case 
is so much the worse.* ‘The Samoyede has no affection for 
his wife, and, according to Pallas, daignent a peine leur dire 
un parole de douceur.t Bachoten’s theory is that the women 
revolted at length against the system of communal marriage 
and the slavish condition in which they were kept by their 
brutal husbands, and established a system with female su- 
premacy, in which property and descent became in the 
female line, and women held the principal political power.} 
This is exceedingly doubtful. Savage and barbarous tribes 


bad Eyre s Discov ries, Vol ii, p- 321 t Pallas’ Voyages, vol iv, p- 94. 
t Das Mutterrecht. 
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everywhere overrule and enslave their women, and we must 
look elsewhere for the origin of the system of kinship through 
females. 

Sir John Lubbock’s idea of the evolution of the marriage 
system appears to us far more probable. In a tribe possé ssed 
of communal marriage, no man could claim, as his peculiar 
wife, any woman of the community. By so doing, he would 
be trespassing on the rights of every other member, and 
would be sure to excite resistance. 

But, in case the fortune of war enabled a member of the 
tribe to capture a woman from a hostile tribe, he could safely 
claim her as his own—his to kill if he wished, to marry if he 
wished, a right which no other member of the tribe could dis- 
pute. Thus, capture alone would give a man the sole right 
toa woman. As the women of savage tribes are made the 
useful drudges of their husbands, the man possessed of a cap- 
tive wife in his own right might well become envied by his 
companions, who would, in their turn, seek to emulate his 
achievement. By this means a number of foreign women 
would gradually be introduced into the tribe, and a system of 
separate marriage instituted, in connection with the com- 
munal system. 

One main cause leading to this result was the system of 
infanticide, so common among savage tribes. Sir John Lub- 
bock thinks that among the lowest races the male children 
would be destroyed as often as the female, the chief object 
desired being to escape the trouble given by young children, 
and to lessen the number of unproductive members pressing 
upon their often slender stores of food.* 

But this state of affairs could only hold good in races so 
low in grade as to have no thought for the future, and no 
development of the reasoning faculties. It would need but 
a slight exercise of reason to perceive that the preservation of 
a female child would be calculated to weaken, that of a male 


child to strength D, the tribe in the future. 


ey f¢ ition, p. TO 
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Among men often sharply pressed for the means of sub- 
sistence, and constantly hostile to their neighbors, it would 
come to be considered desirable to endure temporary incon- 
venience, for the sake of increasing the number of hunt- 
ers and warriors in the tribe. But the female child decreased, 
without any hope of iacreasing, the food supplies of the tribe ; 
weakened the mother when young ; and became a temptation 
to the neighboring tribes when old. From these causes the 
custom of infanticide merged into the destruction of the female, 
the preservation of the male children, as now found in various 
tribes. 

From this naturally resulted a diminution of the number 
of women native to the tribe, and an increased inducement to 
the capture of wives from hostile tribes. Thus the system of 
separate marriage would gradually be established, and with it 
a growing prejudice in favor of marriage from without the 
tribe. 

From this paucity of women, increased in feeble tribes by 
the capturing incursions of their more powerful enemies, arose 
also the custom of polyandry, which is displayed in numerous 
forms in the existing savage tribes. It prevails in its most 
striking form throughout Thibet and in the Himalayan 
regions, being found elsewhere in Ceylon, among tribes of the 
north of Asia, and in parts of Africa and America. In former 
times it seems to have prevailed still more widely. ‘Tacitus 
found traces of it among the Germans, and Strabo tells us that 
in certain cantons of Media a woman was looked upon with 
contempt who had less than five husbands.*  Cuvesar tells us 
that in his time polyandry prevailed among the Britons; * and 
other traces of its former existence remains. It occurs in two 
distinct forms, the ruder that in which the husbands are not 
brothers, the less rude that in which they are brothers. The 
latter form ouly prevails in Thibet. In several other places, 


as in Ceylon, the two forms coexist. Among the ‘Todas of the 


° Lib. ii, p- 794. + De Bello Gallico, \ib. v, chap. 14. 
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Neilgh ry Hills, the girl becomes the wife of all the broth rs, 
as the 5 l ‘cessively reach manhood. Her sisters, also, be- 
come successively their wives.* In the Tottiyars of India, the 
brothers, uncles, and nephews held their wives in common.t 


In Thibet the choice of, the wife is the privilege of the 


elder brother. The number of husbands does not appear to 


be detined or restricted within fixed limits. The same system 
prevails throughout the Himalayan regions, and gen rally in 
Ceylon. Humboldt found this form among the South-Ameri- 
can savages, and Cresar among the ancient Britons. 

In connection with th p lyandry of Ceylon are two dis- 
tinct forms of marriage the Deega and the Beena. The 
first occurs when the wife goes to live in the house or village 
of her husband; the seeond when the husband or husbands 
comm live with her. Among the Kandyans, the right of in- 
heritanee of. a woman and her children depends on whether 
she is a deega or a beena wife. Among the Koech, though 
their marriage is now monogamous, a like system prevails, 
secining to pomt to former polyandry. 

A yet stranger system formerly prevailed in Sumatra, 
consisting of three kinds of marriage; the Jugur, in which 
the man p chased the woman; the Ambel-anak, in which 
the woman purchased the man; and the Semando, in which 
they married on terms of equality. In the second form, the 
husband was usually of lower social rank than the wife, and 
became the virtual slave of her family ; giving up all connec- 
tion with his own kin, and being liable to be sent home wife- 
less and empty-handed at their will.|| 

Probably, the strangest form which marriage has taken, 


in all its vagaries, is that in vogue with the Hassaniyeh Arabs, 


/ x. S vol. vil, p. 240 
+ D i) not the P / 1, p.3 
t Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes, et 
maxime tri scum fratribus, et parentes cum liberis; sed si qui sunt ex his 
nati, corum habentur liberi a quibus primun Virgines queque duct sunt,” 


De Bello G co, V, XiV 


Oo 


= Forbes's Ceylon, vol i, p. 353 | Origin of Civilization, p. 53. 
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and known as three-quarter marriage, the woman being legally 
married three days out of the four, but perfectly free on the 
fourth day.* 

All of the various cases of forms of communal marriage 
which we have here presented,’ and which might be very 
greatly increased, tend to one special result, which must have 
arisen, more particularly, before the ancient communism 
passed into the later forms of polyandry and polygamy. 
This is, that no man would be certain as to who was his 
father. He would be raised by the mother, as a sort of 
tribal property, would naturally assume her name, and would 
only consider parentage as existing in the female line. From 
this arose a wide-spread system of kinship through the 
mother only, which has continued to exist in many cases in 
which its cause has long since disappeared. 

There is good reason to believe that this system formerly 
existed among the Celts, and Max Miller has traced it to the 
ancient Brahmins. It also appears to have been in existence 
in the Semitic races, and is traceable in the Grecian systems. 
Its effect is visible in the habits of many modern tribes, and 
shows itself evidently in the wide-spread habit, of which we 
have already given several instances, of naming the child 
after the clan of its mother, and considering it as belonging 
especially to her family. 

Another cause of this lack of knowledge of the paternal 
relation might be habits similar to that attributed by Lafitau 
to the North-American Indians, who, he says, visited their 
Wives, as it were, by stealth.+ 

Herodotus says that the Lycians named the children from 
the mother. On the Etruscan tombs descent is traced in the 
female line. Many modern instances exist besides those we 


have already mentioned. We may instance the Nairs, and 


* Tdem, p. 04. 

7 ‘Ils n’osent aller dans les cabanes particuliers ou habitent leurs 
épouses, que durent l’obscurité de la nuit. . . . . ce serait un action 
extraordinaire de s’y présenter le jour.”—Vol. i, p. 576, 
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other peoples of India, the Saporogian Cossacks, certain Chinese 
communiti S, the Berberts of Sahara, and various other Afri- 
can tribes. Among the Buntar—the highest rank of Sudras 
in Tulava—a man’s children are not his heirs. During his 
lifetime he may give them money; but all of which he dies 
possessed, goes to his sisters and to their children.* 

When a rich man died in Guinea, his property descended 
to his sister’s son. Battel says the town of Loango was gov- 
erned by four chiefs, the sons of the king’s sister, for king’s 
sons never became kings. Quatremére relates that, “* Chez 
les Nubiens, dit Abon Selah, lorsqu’un roi vient 4 mourir et 
qu'il laisse un fils et un neveu du cote de sa seeur, celui-ci 
monte sur le trone de préférence a Vhéritier naturel.” t 

The prevalence of this system tended to make the exog- 
amous tribes heterogeneous. The system of capture made 
the mothers foreigners, and hence their children, being re- 
lated ouly to the mother, became foreigners also. This may 
have produced the system of intertribal marriage, members 
accounted of different tribes appearing within the limits of 
each group, and being considered capable of marriage with 
each other. Thus, endogamy may have gradually arisen 
from exogamy, and a system of betrothal, and of true, cere- 
monial, individual marriage have gradually arisen. 

l’'rom this state of things, in time arose the recognition of 
the paternal relationship. This system of separate marriage 
had its strange forms, as well as the former systems noticed. 
One of the most peculiar of these is that of the Reddies of 
Southern India. A girl of sixteen or twenty is married to a 
boy of five or six, but lives with an adult, perhaps a maternal 
uncle or cousin, but not with a relative of the father. When 
the young husband grows up, he ealls her children his; but, 


from her being now much older than he is, he, in his turn, 


takes up with some other boy’s wife.t The recognition of 


® Buchanan’s Journey from Madras, vol iii, p 16. 
+ Geogr. sur Uv Egypte, ete. 
t Shortt, 7rans. Hthn. Soc., new series, vol vii, p 194. 
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the paternal relationship must have followed eventually from 


the growth of individual marriages, and the occupancy of 
separate dwellings by each family. 

The p lyandry, in whic h all the husbands were brothers, 
would establish the certainty of the children being of their 
own blood. In time the eldest brother became considered, by 
a species of fiction, the father of all the children ;‘the mother 
was deposed from the headship of the family, and kinship be- 
came established in the paternal line. The elder brother 
became a sort of paterfamilias, the right of succession being 
in the younger brothers in their order, and, after them, in the 
eldest son. ‘Thus, the idea of fatherhood grew up through 
the Thibetan system of polyandry. In most races, though, 
as the sexes became more evenly balanced, through progress 
towards civilization, the system of monogamy or of polygamy 
would arise. Paternity thus becoming certain, the practice 
of sons succeeding, as heirs direct to their father’s estates, 
would arise, and, as this idea of paternal kinship arose, that 
of maternal relationship would die away.* 

The former habit of capture had given rise to the idea of 
property in wives. In later systems, where the wife was ob- 
tained by some form of purchase from her father, she was 
still considered her husband’s property, and it is easy to see 
how a restriction arose against inheritance of property through 
her. But the right of inheritance grew to be the test of kin- 
ship; and thus, through slow stages, arose the system of 
agnation, or kinship through males only. 

Our family system, in which the child is equuilly related 
to both its parents, appears at first sight the only natural one, 
but it is only so in connection with our marriage system, there 
being sufficient reason to conclude, as we have seen, that the 
child is first related to the family group only, then to the 
mother, and not to the father; afterward to the father, and not 
to the mother; and, only as a final result of civilization, 
becomes related to both. 


° Primitive Marriage, p 247. 
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Yet, simple as this growth of the idea of paternal relation- 
ship seems, and simpler as it would appear had we more space 
to reason it out, it has appeared to some writers a mystery 
only to be explained by a highly metaphysical theory. 

Thus, Bachoten, after giving his views of the original state 
of Hetairism, and of the feminine rebellion to which he 
ascribes female kinship (as we have already described), pro- 
ceeds to consider a third stage, in which what he considers 
the etherial influence of fatherhood prevailed over the more 
material idea of motherhood, resulting in men claiming politi- 
eal pre-eminence, and the rights ot property and descent in 
the male line. Besides this, sun-worship followed moon-wor- 
ship, and many other changes of a similar nature took place. 
The tirst stage he considers as a condition of lawlessness; the 
second, one of materiality ; the third, one of spirituality. He 
regards the recognition of the paternal relationship as a liber- 
ation of the spirit from the deceptive appearances of nature, 
and a recognition of the superior importance of the creative 
power, producing a subordination of the material to the spir- 
itual part of our nature. By this step, he says, “* Man durch- 
bricht die Banden des Tellurismus und urhebt seinen Blick Zu 
den héhern Regionen des Kosmos.” * 

M. Girard Teulon considers the first recognition of the 
paternal relationship as an instance of noble self-devotion in 
some genius of the carly human race.i 

From these same causes may have arisen the system of caste 
in some cases, there growing up within the limits of a tribe fam- 
ilies ace ounted as bel meing to other tribes. Such loeal divi- 
sions growing numerous, and some of them, through success in 
war, attaining a pre-eminence over the balance of the nation, 


may have established a system of intermarriage with each 


© Pas Mutt t, p. 4%. 

+ Le premier qui consentit & se reconnaitre pére fut un homme de 
génie et de ceur, un des grands bienfaiteurs de ’humanité. Preuve, en 
effet, que enfant l'appartient Es-tu stir qu’il est un autre toi-meme, ton 
fruit ? que tu il enfanté ? ou bien al aide d une généreuse et voloutaire 
crédulité, marches-tu, noble inventeur, a la conqueéte d’un but supérieur.” 


La Mere chez certains P: 
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other, and have forbidden marriage with the remainder of the 
nation. A continuance of such a relation would produce a 
separate caste, and might lead to the whole nation being 
divided off into a series of castes, each distinctly separated 
from the others and confined within prescribed limits. In 
other cases, caste may have arisen through the pride of a 
conquering tribe, that forbade marriage with the conquered 
race, and fixed strict limits to their intercourse. In whichever 
way this principle of caste grew up, the members of each 
division might in time grow to consider themselves one kin- 
dred, and as descended from a common ancestor, their marriage 
thus becoming strictly endogamous. This is another of the 
reasons which induces us to consider exogamy as the more 
archaic form of the two. From the feeling of relationship 
thus originated may have grown up the law of blood-feud, 
which, binding each member of the tribe to avenge the death 
of any other member, may have had a powerful influence in 
suppressing infanticide. 

This law of blood-feud exists everywhere, so far as we 
know, among rude races, and could only have arisen from the 
idea of kindred. It makes it a religious obligation for all 
persons to avenge the death of a relative. This protection, 
at first, extended only to adults; in time, came to include 
infants. And, as the system of female kinship often gave the 
child a large body of relatives outside its own tribe, their 
obligation to avenge the death of kindred must have greatly 
mitigated, and in some cases have suppressed, the practice of 
infanticide. In this manner it tended to restore tLe balance 
of the sexes and limit the system of polyandry. When, how- 
ever, the idea of male kinship arose, all the kindred became 
included within the group, and there were no exterior aveng- 
ers to consider. In such cases infanticide may have again 
arisen, and it is a curious fact that the most striking instances 
of it occur in such groups. * 

The various facts we have given are not at all in accord- 


® Prim. Marriage, p. 264, 
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ance with the idea of marriage as entertained by Mr. Maine, 
and other writers In their view the family, under the 
father’s government, was considered the primary unit, con- 
taining the germs of the state and of royalty. The family 
gathers other families about it, becoming the centre of a 
group, and these groups, tracing back their descent to a 
common origin, ivvrrecate into tribes and nations. Tribes 
are numerous which make this claim to common descent. 
But, upon inquiry, the ancestor of the race is always a legen- 
dary hero or gol—a being invented to explain the origin of 
the tribe. In some cases the time of the invention is known, 
as with the Greek tribes which traced their descent to the 
sons of Helen. 

But the point of this theory is, that it considers man’s 
history to open with perfect marriage and the full recogni- 
tion of male kinship. On the contrary, we have seen that 
the tribal group was the original form of communities; that 
afterward arose local divisions distinguished by a common 
name, and by the idea of community of descent. Hence 
Arose the clan, rens, or house, a feature oceurrine ecve ry whe re 
in early tribes, and marked in the tribal systems of India, 
Greece, and Rome. This system arose under the influence 
of female kinship; and not until a greater kinship arose, and 
the father beeame considered the true head of the household, 
was there any full development of the family system. Thus 
the family came last, instead of first, in the order of develop- 
ment. ‘The tribe stands first, the gens second, and the family 
last. in the progress of sock ty. 

It was not until after all these gradual steps of progress 
had been made, that the marriage system, as at present con- 
stituted, began to appear, in which father and mother jre 
equally related to the children, are of equal authority in the 
household, and in which not only the customs, but even the 
symbols of the ancient domestic slavery have disapp ared, or 


are disappearing. 


There are several other peculiar customs widely in vogue 
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relating to marriage, some of which are so curious that it will 
be well to give a brief description of them. The strangest of 
these is the general avoidance of intercourse between children 
and parents-in-law, in which the one is often forbidden to 
look at or mention the name of the other. The reason, or the 
origin of these customs, or of the many strange forms which 
these assume, is not clear to us, and we can only give some 
instances of their general character. 

Under the peculiar Fijian system, known as the tabu, the 
husband and wife are forbidden to eat from the same dish. 
In other places, the father is not permitted to speak to the son 
after the latter is fifteen years old.* Among many races the 
woman is absolutely forbidden to speak to her son-in-law. 
This system pre vails generally among the American Indians.t 
Among the Omahaws neither the father nor mother in law 
will hold direct communication with their son-in-law. { 

Under the social system of the Mongols and Kalmucks a 
similar restriction appears, the wife being forbidden to speak 
to her father-in-law, or to sit in his presence, With the Os- 
tiaks of Siberia, a similar rule holds.§ 

In China, customs of a like nature exist, and also in some 
of the Pacific islands. In some cases this peculiar system 
assumes the strangest and most decided form. In Central 
Africa, the lover carefully avoids sceing either the father or 
mother of his future bride, taking great precautions to avoid 
an encounter. If he is of a different camp, this prohibition 
extends to all the members of the lady’s camp, except a few 
special friends, with whom he is permitted to have intercourse. 
He avoids passing through the canip, and, if obliged to do so, 
carefully covers his face.|| 

Williams's 77, vol. i, p. 136 t Origin of Civilization, p. 7 

t James's Evp. to Rocky Mountains, vol. i, p. 232. 

Un fille mariée évite autant qu’il lui est possible la présence du 


pére de son mari, tant qu'elle n’a pas d’enfant ; et le mari, pendant ce temps, 


nose pas paraitre devant la mére de sa femme.  S’ils se rencontrent par 
hasard, le mari lui tourne le dos, et la femme se couvre le visage.” —Pallas, 
vol. iv, p. 71. 

| Callie’s Zravels to Timbuctoo, vol. i, p. 94. 
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This appears to be a relic of the old system of capture, 
createst stealth, 


in which the captor would approach with the 
and carefully avoid being observed by the inmates of the oppo- 
site camp, as in the case of the Australians above described. 

Another custom widely prevalent, and of a yet stranger 
character, is that known in Bearnas La Couvade. It consists 
in putting the husband to bed on the birth of a child, and 
nursing him with the greatest care, While the mother goes to 
her usual duties. In some eases the poor fellow is put on such 
a strict regimen that he really becomes sick. There are, in 
fact, cases in which his peculiar sufferings are continued for 
several months,and he isso hardly dealt with that a real sickness 
would be far more endurable. Cases of this description occur 
in various parts of America, and in many regions of Europe 
and Asia, taking often the strangest forms. 

The idea thus symbolized is that the child is affected by 
anything happening to its nearest parent, and that any in- 
temperance in eating, drinking, or otherwise, s riously affects 
the health of the child. Under the idea of male kinship, the 
father was considered the nearest parent ; henee, was oblicved 
to p rform this peculiar penance. Max Miller says that the 
poor husband was first ty rannized over by his female rela- 
ti l afterwards frightened into superstitiously making 
a tyr of himself, until he became re ally ill, or took to his 
bed in self-defence.* 

Latitau regards it as rising from a dim recollection of 
riginal sin, rejecting the Carib explanation that if the father 
engaged in rough labor, or was careless in his diet, “* ec la feroit 
mala Venfant, et que cet enfant participe roit i tous les dé- 
fauts naturels des animaux dont le pére auroit mang.” t 

Only lack of space forbids our extending this article so as 
to include numerous other illustrations, as striking as those 
given But what we have advanced will suffice to show the 
peculiar course of development of the marriage system, from its 


e state among the lower savages to its present high standard. 
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The consideration of this question is an important featuro 
in any research into the progress of mankind from savagery 
to civilization; and, short as is the time since it was first 
specially considered, it is already, as may be seen from the 
preceding observations, attaining a scientific completeness 
which will greatly aid future investigators, and which enables 
us to combine into a regular system the scattered observations 


of numerous preceding writers. 


Arr. V. Presid ntial Mi SSA Py Pro« lamations, Ivports of 
Nom nating Conventions, Speeches in Congr SS, Tnve stiga- 


tions of Irauds, ae., ae, 1869] S72 


Ir is but seldom we have performed so disagreeable a task 
as that which we now undertake. No doubt many think that 
to all reviewers the language of censure is more agreeable than 
that of approbation. We can only speak for ourselves, but 
can truly say that our feeling and disposition are the reverse 
of this. Nor are there any whom we are more sincerely 
unwilling to denounce, ridicule, or condemn than those chosen 
by thi | ople of the United States as the chief officers of the 
republic. Our respect for the nation constrains us to respect 
those placed at its head as long as it is possible for us to do 
so. That this is no mere pretension is amply proved in our 
pages, for it has restrained us many a time from showing how 
sadly unworthy has been the conduct of General Grant as 
President of the United States. 

Nor would we deviate from that forbearance now had 
he contented himself with occupying his present exalted 
position for one term. But when he attempts to extend, 
and, if possible, to perpetuate, the power which, to use the 
most moderate language, he has used in a manner so inju- 


dicious and so selfish, then we feel that we should be recreant 


to our duty did we not at least ask all whom we can influence 
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to pause and reflect before they contribute in any way to pro- 
long the domination of such a man for a single week. 

Nor can it be pretended that we are actuated by any 
malice against General Grant. We have never asked an 
office of any kind from him for ourselves or anybody else. 
Although we have visited the national capital often enough 
since his accession to office, we have never troubled him for 
an intervicew—no one has ever seen us waiting in his ante- 
chamber for an instant. In no sense, then, can we be ranked 
among the ‘sore-heads;” and still less, if possible, can our 
Oppositi n to him be attributed to political partisanship. 

Our politics differ in nothing to-day from what they were 
three, four, or seven years ago; for they have always « onsisted 
mainly in our wishing to see the ablest and most honest 
men plac din the high st positions without reference to their 
political creed. We advocated the election of General Grant, 
but it was not beeause we regarded him as qualitic d, for we 
never entertained any such opinion for a moment. We did 
so because, defective as his qualifications were, they seemed 
no worse, upon the whole, than those of his rivals; whereas, 
he had a strone claim to public consideration, while they had 
very little or none. This claim was, indeed, the only argu- 
ment which could be justly adduced in his favor. 

[t was his good fortune to have succeeded in putting down 
the rebellion after several other generals had failed to do so. 
The more intelligent portion of the public fully understood 
that none of his predecessors had so laree or so well disci- 
plined an army as he had under his command ;_ it was also 
well known that none of our generals were so wasteful, at 
least so careless, of the lives of their own troops, or so will- 
ing to squander their blood; and it was further known that 
before General Grant gained any of his principal victories 
the Southerners had become disheartened and pretty nearly 
exhausted in their resources. 


But the people of the North were too much rejoiced to see 


the rebellion put down—at any cost—not to feel more dis- 
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posed to cratitude than to criticism—in the case of General 
Grant; and far be it from us to condemn that sentiment. 
Our readers may remember that we fully participated in it 
ourselves; but they may also remember that while we yielded 
to none in our appreciation of the brilliant and valuable ser- 
vices General Grant had rendered in putting down the rebel- 
lion, and preferred him on this account to his rivals, we dis- 
tinctly admitted that it would have been different had a man 
like Judge Chase or Mr. Sumner been nominated by any of 
the great parties. In other words, we urged the election of 
General Grant for having contributed so much to the salva- 
tion of the republic from dismemberment, because, although 
we did not believe he had any knowledge of statesmanship, 
his rivals were little, if anything, better in that r speet than 
he, while we felt certain that he was more honest and less 
selfish than th Vy. 


It is chiefly because we must acknowledge that we never 


made a greater mistake than this—because he has convinced 
us himself by his conduct that he is neither more honest nor 
less selfish than Mr. Seymour, or any other politician that has 
ever received the nomination from any of our great parties 
for the presidency of the United States, that we now most 
earn stly oppose his re-election. We say as chiefly ” because 
if he were even as honest and free from selfishness as the great 
Washington himself, we should consider his intelligence too 
limited, his administrative abilities too far below mediocrity, 
and his tastes too vulgar and grovelliag, to be able to discharge 
the duties of chief magistrate of the republic in a manner 
to do credit either to himself or the country. That he has not 
done credit to either, but brought discredit on both during the 
past three years, no intelligent, candid person, not blinded by 
partisan prejudice, or some more selfish feeling, would for a 
moment deny. 

We are quite aware that to those who have devoted little 
attention to the subject this will seem harsh ; but few, if any, 


of our readers will require any elaborate arguments to con- 
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vince them that it is nevertheless just. All we deem neces- 
sary for the majority is to remind them of the more prominent 
facts. This is all the more agreeable to us because we have 
no taste for dilating on hackneyed themes ; it is not our habit 
to busy ourst lves in elaborately telling our re ack rs what the 
most thoughtless of them must know already. And who is 
ignorant of the gift-taking, nay, vift-secking propensities of 
General Grant ? Whoneeds to be told that he has made high 
public functionaries of some of the most stupid and most 


worthless of his relatives ? 


Ilas any one made so little use of his eyes and ears as to 
need to be informed that General Grant has infringed in 
Various W ays on the liberties of the people ? Is the me mory 
of our pr ople so defective that they need to be reminded of 
the course of General Grant towards St. Domingo? What 
sort of « mpany should the president of the United States be 
pected to keep? Is it meet that his most familiar com- 
panions should be disreputable speculators, gamblers, q iack 
doctors, ete.? Can it be denied that Fisk and Helmbold once 
occupied the first rank among his favorites? Then, is it 
necessary to re eall his habits q 

The newspapers, as faithful chroniclers, have long since 
answered all these queries. The replies to them have found 
their way, though only in distorted forms, into the presid nt’s 
own organs. We have just read Mr. Sumner’s speech; we 
have also read some of the denunciations which that speech 
has elicited both from editors and senators. Yet it embraces 


not one charge that is new; not an allegation which was not 


preferred and substantiated, too, long since. Mr. Sumner’s 
arraignment of the president is merely a résumé of facts 
already familiar to all who are capable of reading the news- 
papers intelligently. It is undoubtedly able, eloquent, and 
manly ; but it adds nothing to the stock of knowledge pre- 
viously within the reach even of those least disposed to in- 


dulge in research. 


Indeed, the boundary line between what the public knew 
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before Mr. Sumner’s speech was delivered and what the sena- 
tor adds, is so well defined that we see it at a glance, and 
when we do, we find nothing substantial in it—nothing which 
might not have been entirely omitted without in the least 
diminishing the just severity of the castigation. Thus, for 
example, we cannot but regard the senator’s quotations from 
Shakspeare and the Bible as very much like those of the 
first arguments of the good-natured old gentleman in the 
fable, who found the rude boy stealing his apples. Still more 
inappropriate, we think, is the comparison of President 
Grant’s rings to the rings of Saturn. The Saturnian rings 
serve the planet as so many lamps to show it light on its 
long journey, but charge nothing for their services. Still less 
do they enter into any collusion with Saturn by making him 
presents, or bribing him in any other way, in order that he 
may allow them to rob his people. Again, both Saturn and 
his rings exist and perform their respective functions in 
accordance with principles much more stable and more benef- 
icent than those which placed General Grant in the White 
House and surrounded him with the rings described by the 
senator. 

Still, it is but justice to Mr. Sumner to admit that there 
is one point of resemblance. What this is will be suifi- 
ciently understood from the fact that the ring nearest to 
Saturn is dusky, dark lantern-like, instead of being bright 
or luminous. ‘Then, as the ring nearest to Grant is the Dent 
or family ring, which is composed of all sorts of persons 
whose intellectual and moral training has been neglected in 
their youth, we are reminded that if there be any chance of 
its head being re-elected, Congress could make no better use 
of so much of the public money than to appropriate a million 
or two for the education of the whole tribe. And should 
there be any overplus, it might be devoted to the employment 
of competent teachers of political economy, moral philosophy, 
statesmanship, English grammar, modern history, ete., for 


the heads of the Treasury and State departments. 
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But one word more in regard to the senator who so well 
represents the culture, intelligence, manliness, and honesty of 
Massachusetts, and who contrasts so strikingly in all these 
respects with the gentleman who manages, or rather grossly 
mismanages, the Treasury department.* In concentrating 
his indignation, and scorn, and warning his countrymen against 
the worst kind of Cwsarism,—the Cesarism of ignorance, 
stolidity, greed, and avarice,—-a Cxesarism which is a libel on 
the illustrious founder of the Roman empire, the author of 
one of the greatest and most eloquent speeches ever delivered 
in the Roman senate,t and the author of the noblest com- 
mentaries ever written,;—Mr. Sumner draws a picture which 
so fully accords with our own views, that it affords us pleasure 


to place it on record in our pages :-— 


‘I protest against him as radically unfit for the presidential 
office, being essentially military in nature, without experience in civil 
life, without aptitude for civil duties, and without knowledge of re- 
publican institutions, all of which is perfectly apparent, unless we 
are ready to assume that the matters and things set forth to-day are 
of no account, and then declare, in further support of the candidate, 
boldly, that nepotism in a president is nothing ; that gift-taking with 


repayment in official patronage is nothing; that violations of the 











hat t no new discovery on our part, most of our readers will 
remember In order to satisfy those whose memory may be defective, we 
extrac from our criticism of the first annual report of the 
present head of the treasury ring, only premising that in December 
last, when the financial credit of the ‘country seemed in danger in Kurope, 
we allowed one of our contributors to draw a veil over certain things, 
which, if exhibited to the world in their naked deformity, might have com 
promised the honor of the nation ;— 

* 1°M isett= does not feel humiliated, on reading the document fore us, it is 
because has never ree zed Mr. Boutwell as anything more than one of her fourth 
rate po ! 0 ides of Webster, Everett, and Choate! But, certainiy Massachu. 

+ sul bt intellectual culture and statesmanship to day to represeut her respect- 
t nis ! ‘ ‘ Nor need she go beyoud the radical puriy to choose one 
qualifications ; we do not, however, Mean the silver--poon gentieman 
althe I isa hu d-iold more ability than Mr. Boutw We duo hot, indeed, 
admire ail that rid and done A, Mr. Sumner. But he would do vasiiy more honor, 
both to Masa setts and the nation, at the head of the treasury depsaitment. than the 
author of t! p t ‘ . Phat it is not on political grounds we criticise our present 
secretary of “ury, is ifticvently obvious from the tact that we shoud be a 
Batisti vith M u ! it position, because, however much he may «1 lL sume 
respects, he has unde bie Claims to the character of a statesman and tical econeo- 
mist lle we rept tl efipement, as well as the talent, of Massuchuseltts ; Whereas 
the cha ristics ! ixhtened state represented at present are its petty thrilt, its 
fuss) thes slit cunniLg, its barrow prejudices—in a woid, its Luikee notions.’ 
We do not say that all this is apparent in Mr Boutwell’s report, but it is as much like 
the author a y composition of the kind could be said to resemble its manulacturer.”’— 
N Y. &.N cXIX, Dee., lovY, p. lov 
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constitution and law, international and municipal, are nothing ; that 
quarrel with political associates is nothing ; and that all his presiden- 
tial pretensions in their motley aggregation, being a new Cesarism, 
or personal government, are nothing. But if these are all nothing, 
then is the Republican party nothing, nor is there any safeguard for 
republican institutions. In every direction is muddle. Muddle with 
Spain, muddle with Cuba, muddle with the Black Republic, muddle 
with distant Corea, muddle with Venezuela, muddle with Russia, 
muddle with England; on all sides one diversified muddle. To this 
condition are we reduced. Are these the laurels of a presidential 
candidate ? ” 


Although we have abstained, as we have said, on many 
occasions, from making criticisms, being unwilling to have the 
finger of scorn pointed at the highest functionaries of the 
republic, we can recall some hints which we have given from 
time to time, to show that our opinion as to General Grant’s 
utter unfitness is of no recent formation. ‘lhus, for example, 
although we do not mention his name in the article entitled 
** Our Millionaires and their Influence,” published before he 
was one year in office,* it was his conduct suggested the 


subject. This may be easily seen from an extract or two :— 


“They (the millionaires) may then live on the most intimate terms 
with the highest of our rulers. If they wish to become great public 


functionaries such as high chamberlains, ambassadors to foreign 


courts, etc., or even to make such of their hired eulogists or private 
secretaries, they have only to make a few liberal presents, and if they 
are not very hard to be pleased, the whole affair will be arranged in 
due time to their entire satisfaction.” 


Comparing the past with the present, we remarked, in the 
same article :— 

“It would not do at this time (antiquity) for the ambitious candi- 
date, even though a millionaire, to set somebody to prepare a biog- 
raphy of him, who would represent that he was familiar with ancient 
languages, the letters of whose alphabets he could hardly distinguish 
from each other. ... Especially did all this prove a failure if the 
millionaire candidate belonged to that class who not only covet every 
good piece of land, or every handsome, convenient house that hap- 


* Dec., 1869. No. xxxix. 
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pens to be within the range of their vision, but unhesitatingly offer 
to buy it from the owner, and if the owner de clines, become indig- 
nant and spiteful. Yet such were sometimes successful even in- 
classic times. We have a very interesting instance of this in the 
works of Plato. Socrates and some of his friends are discussing 
public matters, as usual; referring to the people of Syracuse, one of 
the interlocutors proceeds to say: ‘ And they have just now sent am- 
bassadors, intending, as it seems to me, to deceive, in some way, the 
state. During our conversation, the ambassadors from Syracuse 
happened to pass by; when, pointing to one of them, Erasistratus 
observed: “* That person, Socrates,” said he, “is the most wealthy 
of the Siccliotes and Italiotes; and how should he not be ?”’ ete. 
Erasistratus here proceeds to point out the different sources of the 
ambassador's wealth; having satisfactorily proved that he is a mil- 
lionaire, Socrates asks, as it were, incidentally, ‘ What kind of per- 
son, Evasistratus, does this man seem to be in Sicily?’ ‘ This man,’ 
said he, * both seems to be and is one of the most knavish of all the 
Siceliotes and Italiotes, by how much is he the wealthiest ; so that 
should you be willing to ask any Siceliotes whom he thought to be 
the greatest knave, not one of them would mention any other person 
than him.’” * 


Need we say that this was in allusion to one of General 
Grant’s first performances as president of the United States ? 
And whether that performance was the result of pure friend- 
ship or generous patriotism might perhaps be inferred from 
the magnificent offer made by the gentleman sought to be 
honored—probably the highest bid ever made in ancient or 
modern times for an office. The same circumstances have 
caused not a few to inquire what the gentleman paid who was 
fully installed? what the treasury official paid? ete. That 
our opinion of General Grant’s government was no better six 
months later, after we had crossed and re-crossed the Atlantic, 
the following passage will show :— 

** For the rest, it is idle to disguise the fact, that we were not a 
little pained, to be told in every country we visited, that while the 
government of no enlightened country has treated the press with less 
favor than the present national government of the United States, no 


government has to depend so much on the press to save it from 


* Plato’s Works, vol. vi, Eryzias, c. 1, 2 
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being laughed to scorn, at home as well as abroad, for its ignorance 
and imbecility. Every intelligent person one meets is quite aware 
how grateful our government ought to feel to the New York //erald, 
Times, and Tribune—especially the two former—for bolstering up or 
explaining away its innumerable blunders, including the violence 
which it is constantly doing the English language in its public docu- 
ments.” * 


Referring to the press leads us naturally to consider the 
nomination of Mr. Greeley. Before doing so, however, we 
again distinctly disclaim any wish to deprive General Grant 
of an iota of the credit justly due to him for his success as 
a general in crushing the rebellion. If the country were 

] 


engaged in another war to-morrow, at home or abroad, there 


is no commander in whom we should have more contidence. 


War, at best, we can only regard as a system of organized 
human butchery. In this respect we fully adopt the senti- 
ment of Homer :— 
“ Curs’d is the man, and void of law and right, 

Unworthy property, unworthy light, 

Unfit for publie rule, or private care, 

That wretch, that monster, who delights in war.” + 

Unfortunately, however, the butchery is sometimes not 
only necessary but unavoidable. When this happens, then, 
all honor to the chief butcher who does his work faithfully 
and effectually. But that one may be an excellent butcher 
and yet prove an execrable statesman, is illustrated but too 
plainly in the present case. We regret to add that General 
Grant also furnishes a most painful illustration of the ancient 
precept that nothing is more demoralizing to minds of a cer- 
tain calibre than the possession of supreme power. We have 
the authority of Aristotle and Seneca, as well as that of Gro- 
tius, Locke, Vatel, and Bolingbroke, for the opinion that the 
individual who might continue honest and modest, frugal and 
faithful, all his life, in some position suited to his talents, is 
liable to become unscrupulous, vain, avaricious, insolent, and 
* Visit to Europe—Some Things usually Overlooked.” No <li, June, 
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even tyrannical, on being invested with power, even if only 
for a sin rl year, 

But we tind we have little space left to discuss the fitness 
or unfitness of Mr. Greeley. It is a remarkable fact, that, 
while there is no country in the world in which the press 
exercises so powerful and all-pervading an influence as it does 
in the United States, there is no enlightened country in which 
its members are less honored. All ambitious to become pub- 
lic functionaries are ready enough to make the best use they 
ean of newspaper editors; but while doing their utmost to 
secure their good-will, they affect to despise them as mere 
tools. Nor is it alone the office-secking politicians—th se that 
make politics their exclusive trade—who regard them in this 
light: a large proportion of the public bas the same feeling. 
Sut it is themselves the editors have chietly to blame ; they 
are too fond of vilifying each other. I they abused each other 
much less, the public at large, as well as the politicians, 
would respect and esteem them much more. 

There is no good reason why American editors should 
not be placed in as high positions, as English, French, or 
German editors. None have filled higher offices in any of the 
chief countries of Europe than editors, or writers for the press ; 
and it may bi added, without fear of contradiction, that none 
have discharged the duties of those offices more ably or more 
faithiclly. In illustration of this, we might mention a dozen 
of English newspaper and periodical writers who have attained 
the highest positions; but one will be sufficient. The lfighest 
functionary in England next to the sovereign is the lord chan- 
eellor, and it is universally admitted that there has been no 
english chancellor for at least a e ntury who has pe rformed 
his duties more ably or more faithfully than the late Lord 
Brougham, one of the fo inders, and far nearly a quarter of a 


century , one of the chief writers of the * Mdinburgh Review 7 


For many years M. Guizot was an editor and correspondent ; 


and for many years he was prime minister of France, and 


contessedly one of the ablest that great country ever had. 
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M. Thiers also has been a journalist for at least a decade, and 
in time he became prime minister. At the moment of his 
country s deepest adversity and humiliation, when she had 
most need for a statesman to lead her back into the path of 
prosperity and glory, he was chosen by common consent as 
the most competent in such a crisis; and both Europe and 
America bear testimony to the wisdom, ability, and genuine 
patriotism which he has evinced, without ostentation, as presi- 
dent of the republic. 

Thus far, no three editors in America have been placed in 
positions in which they could be compared with Wolsey, Riche- 
lieu, and Mazarin, respectively, as the English and French 
journalists mentioned have most favorably been by those best 
versed in the science of government and jurisprudence. But 
several of our editors have been elected to the state and 
national legislatures ; a few have been placed by their fellow- 
citizens in offices more or less important ; and if either be com- 
pared with others occupying similar positions, it will be found 
that the editors have proved themselves at least as able, effi- 
cient, and faithful public servants as the lawyers, or those who 
devote themselves exclusively to office-seeking, Especially 
have they proved themselves superior to the tribe of majors, 
colonels, cenerals, ete. This is true, for example, of the late 
Mr. Raymond. It was generally admitted, even by his oppo- 
nents, that none of his predecessors had acquitted themselves 
more ably or more faithfully, either as lieutenant-governor or 
speaker. Philadelphia never had a better chief magistrate, 
in any sense of the term, or one that made a nearer approach 
to the character of a model mayor, than Mr. Me Michael, of the 
‘North American.” Erastus Brooks, of the ‘‘ Express ” com- 
pares favorably in ability and honesty, as well as intelligence, 
with the best of our congressional legislators ; and the same 
remark applies with equal force to Mr. Anthony, of the ‘‘ Provi- 
dence Journal.” 

But Horace Greeley has also had some experience as a 


legislator; and if he did not distinguish himself in congress 
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by the eloquence or brilliancy of his speeches, he at least 
proved himself a faithful public servant, and fully maintained 
his well-earned prestige as the uncompromising friend of 
human freedom. It is needless for us either to discuss the char- 
acter of Mr. Greeley as a man and a citizen, or to inquire 
what are his qualifications for the presidency of the United 
States. His failings, as well as his virtues, are familiar to all 
who read newspapers. Both are exaggerated in turn, ac- 
cording as those who describe them are friends or opponents ; 
for as to enemies, we do not believe Horace Greeley has any. 
At least, no one possessed of equal talent and ability as a writer, 
with equal opportunity of giving publicity to his views, has 
fewer enemies. We should wish, indeed, that Mr. Greeley 
were more liberally educated; that he evinced better taste 
both in his language and in his apparel; that he were more 
refined and dignified in his manners; that he were less vain 
and less credulous; and that he were less disposed to adopt 
and advocate visionary theories. 

But in the most essential of the requirements thus nega- 
tively indicated, Mr. Greeley is at least the equal of General 
Grant. In every other important particular, with one excep- 
tion, the editor is vastly superior to the general. As a fighter, 
indeed, with any more destructive weapon than pen or tongue, 
Greeley is not equal to Grant. But if at any time the pen 
is not stronger than the sword at the present day, it is only 
during actual war. One represents the power of the mind, 
the other that of the body; and is it not as true to-day, as when 
Sallust wrote, that the former we possess in common with the 
gods, the latter in common with the lower animals.* In short, 
the man who has ideas on multifarious subjects—though some 
of those ideas may be erroneous, or even absurd—is certainly 
better qualified to be the chief magistrate of a great and 
enlightened nation, than the man who has no idea save on 


* Alterum nobis cum diis, alterum cum belluis commune est.—Bell. 
Cat.c. i 
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one subject—carnage and blood, and the demoralized habits 
resulting therefrom. 

As to the inconsistencies of Mr. Greeley’s opinions—none 
of us should be ashamed to admit that we are wiser this year 
than we were last year, or several years ago. Especially 
ought we not to be ashamed if our altered views are in favor 
of humanity. None were more opposed to the rebellion than 
the writer of this article was from its commencement to its 
end—none were more in favor, as our pages show, of crush- 
ing it by every legitimate means. But once it was put down, 
none were more in favor of a general amnesty. We showed 
from ancient and modern authorities that it was the wisest as 
well as the most humane and generous course.* If, therefore, 
Mr. Greeley was reprehensible in this respect, so were we ; 
s0 were many of our most patriotic citizens; nay, so was 
Seneca, so was Cicero, so was Livy, so was Grotius, so was 
Vatel, so was Montesquieu, CUC., CLC. 

With regard to the nomination of General Grant by the 
Philadelphia convention—that we regard as a matter of course. 
The ample patronage at his disposal, and his well-known 
readiness to barter off public interests for personal services, 
place it beyond doubt. Is it not chiefly for his proneness to 
exercise this corrupt influence that so large a number of his 
former friends have deserted him? And is it not chiefly because 
Horace Greeley is regarded as incapable of exercising such 
corrupt influences that those friends of the former have nomi- 
nated the latter, and pledged themselves to use every legiti- 
mate means in their power to secure his election? Besides, 
there are the various reasons which we have already mentioned, 
especially the difference between one who can think for him- 
self and one who must employ others to think for him; the 
difference between intelligence and lack of intelligence; in 
short, almost the difference between mind and matter. 


Thus it is that if we are allowed to choose between General 


* Vide No, xxiv, March, 1866, Art. “The President’s Veto—Rights of 
Conquered.” 
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Grant and Horace Greeley for the presidency of the United 
States, the latter is, indeed, our choice. Nor do we believe 
the democracy can pursue a more judicious course than to 
adopt Mr. Greeley as their candidate. As for rejecting him 
mere ly because he has so long opposed them in his paper, 
that would be unworthy of a great national party. Should 
they nominate amore competent man, however, and one more 
generally acceptable to the intelligent classes throughout the 
country, then we would urge our readers to vote for the 
democratic candidate. But to ask any one to vote for a 
candidate merely because he has obtained the democratic 
nomination, or the republican nomination, seems to us so 
senseless a proceeding that we should be ashamed to be guilty 
of it. When different candidates are before the public we 
are in favor of the election of the one whom we regard as 
the best qualified and most honest, without pausing for a 
moment to inquire whether he is called, or calls himself, a 
republican, a radical, or a democrat; and hence it is that 
of the candidates now in the field the one whose election we 
would urge, with all the energy we possess, is Mr. Horace 


Greeley. 


Arr. VIL.—1. The Iliad of Tlomer. Translated into English 
blank verse. By Wituiam CuLLen Bryant. 2 vols. 
Svo. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 

2. The Odyssey of Homer. Translated .into English blank 
verse. By Witiiam CuLLen Bryant. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 


MANY a time have we been ask« ] how we can reconcile 


our overlooking a new translation of Homer with our avowed 


devotion to the principles of taste, as developed in classie 


literature. But we have been guilty of no such omission. We 


have overlooked neither Mr. Bryant’s translation, nor any 
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other worthy of the name. Had we regarded Mr, Bryant’s as 
a superior version when we first examined a part of it, nearly 
three years ago, none would have taken more pleasure in pro- 
claiming its superiority. Nor would we have postponed so 
agreeable a task for a single quarter. As it was, we were in 
no hurry. We think the facts will show that it wou!d have 
been otherwise had we been influenced either by pedantry or 
a disposition to give pain. Our real feeling was that we 
regarded the attempt as one of those in which it is honorable 
even to fail, especially at Mr. Bryant’s time of life. 

By this, however, we do not mean that we have at any 
time considered the version before us in any worse light than 
that we should wish it were more faithful to the spirit of the 
original. While thus procrastinating, a gentleman fully com- 
petent, who is as friendly towards the translator as we are 
ourselves, sent us a brief review of the first volume, and this 
we inserted just two years ago,* under the head of ‘ Notices 
and Criticisms.” More than a year later, on seeing the first 
volume of Mr. Bryant’s Odyssey, we resolved to give our im- 
pressions of the whole version in our next number ; but we had 
scarcely formed that resolution, when the manager of one of 
the greatest daily journals in the world requested us to furnish 
him a review of the new translation. We may remark, in 
passing, that, having never seen Greek letters used in an 
American daily paper,t we avoided quoting the original as 
much as possible, and the brief extracts we felt it necessary 
to make we gave in Roman letters. But we regarded it as an 


interesting illustration of the enterprising and enlightened 


* June, 1870, No. xli 
t Indeed, the only daily paper printed in the English language in which 


we had seen the Greek used was the London Times, which contains, from 


time to tin is learned, elaborate, and searching criticisms as anv of the 
great literary periodicals, for it has been a part of the plan of that journal, 


for the last quarter of a century, to secure occasional contributions from 
the most accomplished scholars, as well as from the most eminent authors. 
Thus, for example, nowhere have we seen a more learned or more satis 
factory review of Jowett’s translation of the Dialogues of Plato, than in 
the Times which devoted a whole page to it The late Mr Ray nd vied 
with Mr Jennett as he did in other enterprises equally lauda le—in his 
efforts to impart a similar feature to American journalism. 
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spirit which distinguishes our leading metropolitan journals, 


that, in sending us the proof-sheets, the editor said: ** By all 


means use the Greek letters; I will see that they be correctly 
printed.” And so the fact proved. We had occasion to use 
Greek in the ‘* Westminster Review,” when that journal was 
most classic; also in the ** North-American Review,” in its 
palmiest days—nearly twenty years ago; and in neither was 
the language of Homer more faithfully reproduced than in 
the great daily journal alluded to. 

Now, we want to show those who-have rallied us about our 
forgettulness, not only that we have not been forgetful, but also 
that we would not say anything of Mr. Bryant, or his transla- 
tion, in another journal which we would not say in our own. 
It is superfluous to be more particular as to the columns from 
which we reproduce this article, than to remark that it was 
published October 21, 1871 :—** The public has now had suf- 
ficient time to form its own opinion of Mr. Bryant’s translation 
of the ‘ Iliad.’ When the first volume was issued we resolved 
to attempt no critical examination of the work until it should 
be completed. That time has now arrived, for we have before 
us the new ‘Odyssey,’ as well as the new Iliad. Among all 
who have praised Mr. Bryant’s version as the best ever made, 
there is not one who entertains a kinder feeling toward the 
translator than we do ourselves. Nor do we yield to any in 
our appreciation of his own original poems; certainly none 
have a more sincere admiration for the beauties of ‘ Thana- 
topsis.’ But does it follow, that, because Mr. Bryant is botha 
good poet and a good man, he is a good translator of Homer ? 
If he is not the latter, should we praise him as such because he 
is the former? As for praising a translator of Homer merely 
because he is our countryman, the idea is too puerile to be 
worthy of a moment’s notice. Do the English, the Germans, 
the French, or the Italians recognize any such canon of criti- 
cism? Not fewer than fifty of each nationality have trans- 
lated Homer wholly or partly; but have their versions been 


eulogized by their countrymen on patriotic grounds? No 
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doubt some of them have, but not by critics. If those of the 
latter who are worthy of the name make any difference, it is 
in favor of foreign writers—as a matter of international cour- 
tesy. This is as true of Schlegel and St. Beuve as it is of 
Cicero and Quintilian. Since those of our readers who will 
take any interest in the subject are sufficiently familiar with 
the habits of English critics in this respect, we need only 
remark that nothing would offend the latter more than to accuse 
them of the sort of partiality that has been so widely invoked 
as a mantle of protection for Mr. Bryant’s translation. 

‘For these various reasons, we must beg leave to consider 
the work before us solely on its merits. If those merits are 
not so many, or of so high an order, as we had been led to 
expect, the fault is not ours. Had the standard of classical 
education been higher in this country than it is, we should 
probably not have deemed it necessary to make the criticisms, 
which, as it is, we approach with sincere reluctance. Although 
nine-tenths of the eulogies on this version which we have 
seen are evidently by persons who know nothing of Greek, 
and whose knowledge of the vernacular is by no means per- 
fect, a large proportion of our students are too apt to accept 


them as gospel. Youths of fourteen or sixteen do not under- 


stand the sort of patriotism alluded to above ; still less do they 


understand the wonderful skill of certain publishers in so 
operating on editorial vessels containing only small-beer, that 
they will yield, or at least seem to yield, wine or honey. 
Accordingly, if they find a translation of Homer declared to 
be superior to all others, they naturally make use of it to aid 
them in their own renderings; then, if this translation is not 
what it purports to be—if, instead of being the best, it is infe- 
rior to many, especially in fidelity, or, rather, in want of 
fidelity, to the original—what is the effect of using it as an 
authority ? 

“It is no harm to remember that many have undertaken 
to give translations of Homer without any knowledge of the 


Homeric language, depending for success on their poetic ge- 
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famous in all ages. The greatest orators since Homer’s time, 
including Demosthenes and Cicero, have studied them as 
models. No three orations are more unlike than those of the 
ambassadors ; yet it has always been disputed which is the 
best, which is constructed with most art, which is most persua- 
: but 
Achilles is at no loss for a reply to the most ingenious and 


sive, or which is best ealeulated to disarm resentment 


powerful arguments even of the wise and eloquent Ulysses. 
The hero proudly and scornfully denies that his ambition is 
for wealth, for great cities, or for kingdoms, although he 
receives and treats the ambassadors with the utmost courtesy 
and the most friendly hospitality. His anger is directed 
solely against Agamemnon, and the cause of it is insult and 
wrong. His beloved Briseis, of whom he is deprived by Aga- 
memnon, is dearer to him than all the wealth of Greece. 
This he tells Ulysses in language very different from that 
of a ‘ferocious barbarian,’ justifying himself as follows :— 
** Por what cause 
Did Agamemnon, gathering from our realm 
\n army, lead it hither? Was it not 
Because of fair-haired Helen? Are the sons 
Of Atreus, then, the only men on earth 
Who love their wives? Nay, every good man loves 
And cherishes his spouse ; and mine I loved 
renderly, though the captive of my spear.’” 
Book ix, v. 417. 
“These lines serve at once as an argument against Mr. 
Bryant, and as a specimen of his translation; although re- 
garded in either light, they do justice neither to Homer nor to 
Achilles. Another mistake which Mr. Bryant reveals in his 
peface is that the Homerie poems were written ‘for the popular 
ear.’ The intention of the poet can only be inferred from the 
character of his productions. Now, let it be remembered that 
there was no species of learning possessed by the contemporar- 
ies of Homer of which he did not make use, in one form or an- 
other, in the composition of the Iliad. First, the military art, 


as known to the ancients, is fully described in that wonderful 
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poem; and the poet is equally communicative and instructive 
in regard to painting, sculpture, architecture, mechanics, medi- 
cine, politics, ete., ete. Thus, for example, he graphically and 
accurately describes a marble palace on arches, with many other 
works of art; but there is an amount of learning displayed, 
without ostentation, in his description of the famous Shield of 
Achilles alone, not to mention his celebrated catalogue, which 
never could have been ‘ popular’ anywhere, in any age. 

“ Again, a work designed for the vulgar ear, or the vulgar 
mind, could never have furnished to Aristotle the principles 
upon which he has founded his celebrated Laws. Still less 
could it have formed more than a model for poems like the 
fEneid and Paradise Lost; for these great epics are not 
merely constructed, as closely as possible, on the plan of the 
Iliad, but derive their chief beauties from it, either 
directly or indirectly. In short, take away from either Virgil 
or Milton what he owes to Homer, and he has but little 
left for any ‘ear’ As for the ‘popular ear,’ the Homeric 
geography alone, wonderfully correct as it is, would have sorely 
puzzled it; and, what is worse in the present case, that it has 
frequently puzzled Mr. Bryant in a way that can hardly be 
regarded as comfortable, may be easily seen by the initiated, 
from a perusal of his third book. 

“We can only allude to one other thing which Mr. Bryant 
tells us in his preface : ‘T have been sometimes, perhaps 
often, guided by the labors of my predecessors.’ This is 
an honest admission, although it was hardly necessary. The 
difficulty is that our poet has been ‘ guided’ by just that class 
of his predecessors who needed guiding themselves. Lut let 
us now give a specimen or two, in order that the reader may 
judge how much better, or how much worse, the blank verse 
translation of Mr. Bryant is than those of some of the ‘ prede- 
cessors’ in whose wake he has followed. 

“There are few students who are not aware that every great 


epic commences with the principal subject. This is true 


both of the Iliad and the Odyssey, as well as the neid 
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and Paradise Lost. It is true of the two latter because 
true of the two former, Virgil and Milton having regarded 
Homer as their model. Thus, the first word of the Iliad 
is Myviv (ire, or wrath), because the wrath of Achilles is the 
principal subject of the poem. Then, in the Odyssey 
“Avépa (man, or hero) is the first word, the principal subject 
being Ulysses. On the same principle Virgil commences the 
Eneid ‘ Arma virumque, and Milton’s opening words are, 
‘Of man’s first disobedience,’ ete. The first word of the 
Iliad, as we have seen, is the noun wrath. Mr. Bryant’s 
first word is an interjection, thus :— 
“<¢Q Goddess! sing the wrath of Peleus’ son, 

Achilles ; sing the deadly wrath that brought 

Woes numberless upon the Greeks, and swept 

To Hades many a valiant soul,’ ete. 

“Alas! this is a very different thing from the original. 
Homer introduces his goddess (@ea) into the middle of the 
line, and only tells her once to ‘sing’ (awe:d¢); whereas Mr. 
Bryant tells her to do so twice in two lines. This is pressing 
the lady rather much. The ‘wrath,’ too, is repeated; in the 
first line it is simply ‘wrath;’ in the second it becomes 
‘deadly wrath.” Homer uses the term only once in this 
passage ; he qualifies it by the term ovAoy-v1v (pernicious), 
and passes on. Homer says nothing about ‘sweeping.’ The 
term which Mr. Bryant translates “ swept ” (zpocayev) simply 
means ‘prematurely sent’ or ‘ dismissed.’ 

“ But let us turn over a leaf and see whether Mr. Bryant 
does not improve as he proceeds. Our eye happens to fall 
on that passage in which Agamemnon refuses to accept the 
ransom for his beautiful captive. The arrogant, surly king 
threatens the old man, telling him he need not expect ever to 
see his beloved daughter again. We quote Mr. Bryant :— 

‘*¢ This maiden I release not till old age 
Shall overtake her in my Argive home. 
Far from her native country, where her hand 


Shall throw the shuttle and shall dress my couch. 
Go, chafe me not, if thou would’st safely go.—v, 38. 
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** Now we want to satisfy any competent judge as to whether 
we are hypereritical in regard to Mr. Bryant. What is trans- 
lated ‘this maiden’ is simply ryv (her). Regarding the lady 
as his wife, Agamemnon does not say ‘my Argive home,’ but 
‘in ovr home in Argos’— 

*p 
which is vastly more poetical, as well as more proper. Then, 
in reference to the ‘couch’ (\éyos), Mr. Bryant disposes of 
it exactly as Madame Dacier does. A lady may be excused 
for translating (avtio@oar) ‘ dressing’ or ‘making,’ in- 
stead ss sharing’ > participating,’ although there is not 
the shicht sf indelicacy in the origi val. There is much more 
indelicacy and more impropriety in making the beautiful and 
beloved daughter of Cryses a mere chambermaid and slave. 
jut this reminds us of another passage in Mr. Bryant’s 
translation. The reader will remember that, among the vari- 
ous \ thle presents offered by Agamemnon to Achilles, as a 
bribe to rejoin the Greeks, were seven beautiful women. Mr 
Bryant introduces these ladies as 
‘Seven /au/tless women, skilled in household arts, 
He offers; Lesbians,’ ete. —Book ix, v. 334. 


Honest oll Homer makes no such statement as that they 


are ‘faultless.’ Ile knew human nature better than that. 
What he does say is that they are surpassingly beautiful in 
form-—auvjovas. Nor does the Greek poet say, or make 
Aga nh hn or Ulysses pretend, that the arts in which those 
seven ladies are ‘skilled’ are ‘ household arts;’ for the ex- 
pressio ’ eiovias makes not the slightest allusion to the 
‘ houschol & 

‘One otherlittle passage, and we are done with Mr.Bryant’s 


Hiad, although, if we find that he has given a better version 


give him full 


of the Odyssey, we shall be most happy to 
eredit for it. Turning over the leaves ‘of the first volume 


almost at random, we come to the opening of the third book, 


and trans¢ ribi these lines :— 
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when both armies were arrayed for war, 


Each with its chiefs, the Trojan host moved on, 


With shouts and clang of arms, as when the ery 


Of cranes is in the air, that, flying south 


From winter and its mighty breadth of rain,’ ete. 


to laugh 
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( Trojans to 
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student who expects assistance from such a version in prepar- 
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Whether it is more poetical for cranes to fly 
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those questions which may be referred to our 
for the Greek poet inakes no mention of one or 
the other further than it may be supposed to be embraced in 


ereat 


us as a good 


or faithful version of the liad, we can conscientiously reecom- 


mend it as much 


three-fourths, even, of those publications of the 
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If, after all the noise that has been 
that regard, he is but an indifferent Grecian at best, 
far be it from us to blame him for needing a little more study.” 

This was our estimate nearly eight months ago, and we see 
But, need we say that no one 
ot 


the lliad 80 
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as to afford satisfactory proof of their being correct or just, 
within the limits of an article in a daily journal? We 
attempted nothing of the kind in the above article. Most of 
our observations are necessarily little more than hints ; yet it 
has been generally admitted that we were sufficiently definite 
to satisfy any competent judge of the justice of our criticisms. 

Let it now be our first duty to show whether we were 
justified in dissenting from Mr. Bryant in regard to his estimate 
of some of the Homeric characters. Thus, for example, we 
objected to his regarding Achilles as “a ferocious barbarian 
at best” etc., holding that a person of that character would 
neither act nor speak as Achilles does; for instance, on the 
occasion of his receiving the ambassadors sent by Agamem- 
non. Still more unlikely is it, if possible, that the ambassa- 
dors would have delivered such noble speeches to a mere 
‘“ barbarian,” whether he was “ ferocious ” or not. 

Now, we will quote a few passages from Mr. Bryant’s own 
version of those speeches, and ask the reader, do they 
bear out the translator in his estimate? This we do all the 
more readily from the fact that in no part of his version does 
he succeed better than in these speeches. First, we turn to 
that of Ulysses. Because the sage of Ithica has more wisdom 
than either Phoenix or Ajax, he not only speaks first, but also 
at greatest length. He commences by complimenting Achilles ; 
then he reminds him of former agreeable scenes in the tent of 
Agamemnon; then of his slaughtered countrymen; then of 
the danger which threatens the whole army of the Greeks ; 
then of the advice of his father Peleus; then of the regret of 
Agamemnon for having offended him, etc., ete. After the 
ambassadors have partaken of the hospitalities of the hero, 


Ulysses addresses him as follows :— 


“Thy health, Achilles! Princely feasts like this 
Attend us both in Agamemnon’s tent, 
And here—for here is all that makes a feast 
Complete ; yet now is not the time to think 
Of pleasant banquets, for our thoughts are turned— 
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O Jove-born warrior !—to a fearful time 
Of slaughter, and the fate of our good ships, 
Whether we save them harmless, or the foe 
Destroy them, if thou put not on thy might. 
For now the haughty Trojans, and the troops 
Who come from far to aid them, pitch their camp 
Close to our fleet and wall, and all around 
Kindle their many fires, and boast that we 
No longer have the power to drive them back 
From our black galleys. Jupiter, the son 
' Of Saturn, shows them favorable signs 

With lightnings from above; and, terrible 
In aspect and in valor, Hector makes 
Sad havoe, trusting in the aid of Jove, 
And neither reverences gods nor men, 
Such rage possesses him. He prays that soon 
The morn may rise, that he may hew the prows 
From all our ships and give them to the flames, 
And slay the Greeks bewildered with the smoke. 
For me I greatly fear the gods will grant 
That he fulfill his threat, and that our doom 
Will be to perish on the Trojan coast, 
And far away from Argos, famed for steeds. 
Rise, then, though late,—rise with a resolute mind, 
And from the hard-pressed sons of Greece drive back 
The assailing Trojans. Thou wilt else lament 
Hereafter, when the evil shall be done 
And shall admit no cure. Bethink thee well 
How from the Greeks thou may’st avert the day 
Of their destruction. O, my friend, when first 
He sent thee forth to Agamemnon’s help 
From Phthia’s coast, thy father Peleus said :— 

«My child, from Juno and Minerva comes 

The gift of valor, if they choose to give. 

But curb thou the high spirit in thy breast, 

For gentle ways are best, and keep aloof 

From sharp contentions, that the old and young 
Among the Greeks may honor thee more.’ 

“Such was the old man’s charge, forgotten now. 
Yield, then, and lay thy wrath aside. Large gifts 
Doth Agamemnon offer, to appease 
Thy wounded spirit. B. ix, 278—324. 
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This, be it remembered, is not more than about half the 
oration of Ulysses. The reply of the hero is still longer. It 
is entirely characteristic throughout—full of indignation, 
indeed, but at the same time full of energetic thought. We 
can only make room for what may be regarded as the exor- 
dium :— 

‘‘ Son of Laertes, nobly-born, and versed 
In wise devices, let me frankly speak 





Just as I think, and just as I shall act. 
Hateful to me, as are the gates of Hell, 

Is he who, holding one thing in his heart, 
Utters another. I shall speak as seems 

To me the best ; nor deem I that the son 

Of Atreus, or the other Greeks, can move 
My settled purpose, since no thanks are paid 
‘To him who with the enemy maintains 

A constant battle : equal is the meed 

Of him who stands aloof, and him who fights 
Manfully ; both the coward and the brave 
Are held in equal honor, and they die 

An equal death,—the idler and the man 





Of mighty deeds. For me there is no store 

Of wealth laid up from all that I have borne, 
Exposing life in battle. As a bird 

Brings to her unfledged young the food she finds, 
Though she herself be fasting, so have I 

Had many a night unvisited by sleep, 

And passed in combat many a bloody day, 
Fighting beside these warriors for their wives. 
Twelve cities have I with my feet laid waste, 
And with my Myrmidons have I o’erthrown 
Eleven upon this fertile Trojan coast. 

Full many a precious spoil from these I bore, 
And to Atrides Agamemnon gave. 

He, loitering in his fleet, received them all ; 

Few he distributed, and many kept. 

To chiefs and princes he indeed assigned 

Prizes, which now they hold. From me alone, 
Of all the Greeks, he takes my prize ; he takes 
My bride, whom well I loved ;—and let him keep 
The damsel. But what need is there that Greeks 
Wage war against the Trojans ? —ix, 382—417. 
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Who will maintain that these precepts and sentiments 
are those of a “ferocious barbarian?” Do they not, on the 
contrary, evince a high degree of intellectual culture? And 
we may as well remark here as elsewhere, that while the 
passage just quoted from the oration of Ulysses, together 
with the lines immediately following it, quoted in our 
former criticism, occupies only thirty-seven lines in the 
original, it occupies forty-seven lines in the translation. 
The passage from the speech of Achilles occupies only 
thirty-six lines in the original, whereas in the translation it 
occupies forty-three lines. The whole speech of Ulysses is 
contained in eighty-two lines of the original, but in the 
translation it extends to one hundred and four lines. The 
whole speech of Achilles is embraced in one hundred and 
twenty-two lines of the original, whereas in the translation it 
occupies one hundred and fifty-one lines. Here is a difference 
of twenty-nine lines in one speech! This necessity for am- 
plitication which Mr. Bryant has experienced throughout his 
translation would go far to show, by itself, that Homer must 
have calculated on a much more cultivated ear than the 
‘* popular ear”—a remark that reminds us of that fine and 
just estimate of Quintilian, which embodies the essence of the 
views of Aristotle, Plato, Lucian, and Longinus on the same 
subject. ‘As Aratus thinks,” says the Roman critic, “ that 
we ought to begin with Jupiter, so I think that I shall very 
properly commence with Homer ; as he says that the might of 
rivers and the courses of springs take their rise from the ocean, 
so has he himself given a model and an origin for every species 
of eloquence. No one has excelled him in sublimity on great 
subjects ; no one in propriety on small. He is at once copious 
and concise, pleasing and forcible ; admirable at one time for 
exuberance, and at another for brevity ; eminent not only for 
poetic, but also for oratorical excellence. ”* 

Ivitur, ut Aratus ab Jove incipiendem putat, ita nos rite coepturi ab 
Homers videmur. Hie enim quemadmodum ex oceano dicet ipse amnium 
fontiumque cursus initium capere, omnibus eloquentia partibus eremplum et 
ortum dedit, Hune nemo in magnis rebus sublimitate, in parvis proprietate 


superaverit. Idem le@tus ac pressus,jucundus et gravis, tum copia, tum brevi- 
tate mirabilis ; nec poetica modo, sed oratoria virtute emtnentixsimus — 
De Institutione Oratoria, lib. x,¢. 1,8 46. 


’ 
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Now we will afford our readers an opportunity of compar- 
ing a passage or two of Mr. Bryant’s translation, with the 
same passages in other versions; but we would compare no 
translators with the author of ‘¢ Thanatopsis,” save those recog- 
nized as poets; for he is e rtainly superior to the rest, not 
excepting Lord Derby or Setheby. It matters little what pas- 
sages we extract, further than that our readers will doubtless 
prefer to compare those that are most beautiful in themselves, 
because most diflicult to be entirely despoiled of their beauties, 
even by the most unskilful hands. The first of this class we 
happen to cast our eye upon is Priam’s appeal to Achilles for 
the dead body of his son Hector. It is a very good specimen 


of Mr. Bryant’s style :— 


* Think of thy father, an old man like me, 

God-like Achilles! On the dreary verge 
Of closing life he stands, and even now 

Hlaply is tiereely pressed by those who dwell 
Around him, and has none to shield his age 
From war and its disasters. Yet his heart 
Rejoices when he hears thou yet dost live, 
And every day he hopes that his dear son 
Will come again from Troy. My lot is hard, 
For | was father of the bravest sons 

In all wide Troy, and none are left me now. 
Fifty were with me when the men of Greece 
Arrived upon our coast; nineteen of these 
Owned the same mother, and the rest were born 
Within my palaces. Remorseless Mars 
Already had laid lifeless most of these, 

And Hector, whom I cherished most, whose arm 
Defended both our city and ourselves, 

Him didst thou lately slay while combating 
For his dear country. For his sake I come 
To the Greek tleet, and to redeem his corse 

bring uncounted ransom. O, revere 

The gods, Achilles, and be mereiful, 

Calling to mind thy father! happier he 

Than 1; for | have borne what no man else 


That dwells on earth could bear—have laid my lips 


Upon the hands of him who slew my son.” 
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“ He spake: Achilles sorrowfully thought 
Of his own father. By the hand he took 
The suppliant, and with gentle force removed 
The old man from him. Both, in memory 
Of those they loved, were weeping. The old king, 
With many tears, and rolling in the dust 
Before Achilles, mourned his gallant son. 
Achilles sorrowed for his father’s sake, 
And then bewailed Patroclus, and the sound 
Of lamentation filled the tent.” 

B. xxiv, 612-648. 
Without making any comment, we transcribe the same 


passage, as rendered by Cowper :— 


“ Think, O Achilles, semblance of the gods, 
On thine own father, full of days like me, 
And trembling on the gloomy verge of life. 
Some neighbor chief, it may be, even now 
Oppresses him, and there is none at hand, 
No friend to succor him in his distress. 
Yet, doubtless, hearing that Achilles lives, 
He still rejoices, hoping day by day, 
That one day he shall see the face again 
Of his own son, from distant Troy returned. 
But me no comfort cheers, whose bravest sons 
So late the flowers of Ilium, are all slain. 
When Greece came hither I had fifty sons ; 
But fiery Mars hath thinned them. One I had, 
One, more than all my sons, the strength of Troy, 
Whom, standing for his country, thou hast slain 
Hector. His body to redeem I come 
Into Achaia’s fleet, bringing myself, 
Ransom inestimable to thy tent. 
Rev’rence the gods, Achilles! recollect 
Thy father; for his sake compassion show 
‘To me, more pitiable still, who draw 
Home to my lips (humiliation yet 
Unseen on earth) his hand who slew my son!” 
So saying, he waken’d in his soul regret 
Of his own sire; softly he placed his hand 
On Priam’s head, and pushed him gently away. 
Remembrance melted both. Rolling before 


Achilles’ feet, Priam his son deplored, 
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Wide-slaughtering Hector, and Achilles wept 
By turns his father and by turns his friend 
Patroclus: sounds of sorrow filled the tent.” 
—Ib., xxiv. 


The reader has now an opportunity of judging for himself 
of the comparative merits or demerits as translators of two 
genuine poets—also another opportunity of determining how 
much justice there is in describing the hero of the Iliad as a 
* ferocious barbarian, at best.” The only additional remark 
we will make is, that Cowper evinces a much closer famil- 
iarity with the original than Bryant, while the American poet 
proves himself at least the equal of the English poet in his 
thorough acquaintance with the resources and graphic power 
of the vernacular. There is no better test-passage than the 
celebrated appeal of Andromache to Hector at the Sezan gate. 


The following is Mr. Bryant’s version :— 


“Too brave! thy valor yet will cause thy death. 
Thou hast no pity on thy tender child, 
Nor me, unhappy one, who soon must be 
Thy widow. All the Greeks will rush on thee 
To take thy life. A happier lot were mine, 
If | must lose thee, to go down to earth, 
For I shall have no hope when thou art gone, 
Nothing but sorrow. Father have I none, 
And no dear mother. Great Achilles slew 
My father when he sacked the populous town 
Of the Cilicians,—Thebé with high gates. 
*T was there he smote Ecton, yet forbore 
To make his arms a spoil; he dared not that, 
But burned the dead with his bright armor on, 
And raised a mound above him. Mountain-nymphs, 
Daughters of 2 gis-bearing Jupiter, 
Came to the spot and planted it with elms. 
Seven brothers had I in my father’s house, 
And all went down to Hades in one day. 
Achilles the swift-footed slew them all 
Among their slow-paced bullocks and white sheep. 


My mother, princess on the woody slopes 


Of Placos, with his spoils he bore away, 
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And only for large ransom gave her back. 

But her Diana, archer-queen, struck down 

Within her father’s palace. Hector, thou 

Art father and dear mother now to me, 

And brother, and my youthful spouse besides. 

In pity keep within the fortress here, 

Nor make thy child an orphan nor thy wife 

A widow. Post thine army near the place 

Of the wild fig-tree, where the city-walls 

Are low and may be scaled. Thrice in the war 

The boldest of the foe have tried the spot,— 

{ The Ajaces and the famed Idomeneus, 

The two chiefs born to Atreus, and the brave 

Tydides, whether counselled by some seer 

Or prompted to the attempt by their own minds.” 
B. vi, 526-563. 


Every reader of this journal is familiar with Pope’s render- 
ing of the same appeal, yet none will object to its being placed 


here beside Mr. Bryant’s version :— 


“Too daring prince! ah, whither dost thou run ? 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son! 
And think’st thou not how wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, a helpless orphan he! 
For sure such courage length of life denies, 
And thou must fall, thy virtue’s sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
Now hosts oppose thee and thou must be slain! 
Oh grant me, gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of heaven, an early tomb! 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
And end with sorrows as they first begun. 
No parent now remains my griefs to share, 
4 No father’s aid, no mother’s tender care. 

The fierce Achilles wrapp’d our walls in fire, 

Laid Thebe waste and slew my warlike sire! 
By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell ; 
In one sad day beheld the gates of hell. 
My mother lived to bear the victor’s bands, 
The queen of Hippoclacia’s sylvan lands. 

Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee: 
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Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred all 

Once more will perish if my Hector fall. 

Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share: 

Oh, prove a husband’s and a father’s care! 

That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the walls of Troy ; 
Thou from this tower defend the important post ; 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host, 
That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain, 

And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
Or led by hopes or dictated from heaven. 

Let others in the field their arms employ, 


But stay my Hector here and guard his Troy.” 


Because Pop ’s is the most elegant and most poetical of all 
the English versions of the Iliad, it has always been the 
fashion with those who must find fault to regard it as the least 
faithful to the origin ul. It is true that Pope is less literal in his 
rendering than almost any other translatorof Homer; but it is 
equally true that, in general, and especially in the most beau- 
tiful passages, no translator infuses into his version more of 
the sublime spirit of the original. Whether Mr. Bryant is a 
better or a worse interpreter of the tender solicitude and sad 
for :bodings of the model wife an | mother than Pope, we leave 
the intelligent reader to judge for himself, merely remarking, 
as we pass on to the Odyssey, that in no other passage are 
the faults and beauties of the American translator more con- 
spicuous than in that just given. 

The space wi have now left for the conclusion of this article 
is so brief that we would entirely pass over Mr. Bryaut’s Odys- 
sey, had we not promised, eight months ago, that, should 
we find it a better version than his Iliad, it would afford us 
pleasure to bear testimony to the fact as soon as possible. We 
made this rem irk because we thought we observed considera- 
ble improvement in the two or three last books of the Iliad. 


This awakened in us certain expectations in regard to the 


Odyssey, and most cheerfully do we admit that those expeet- 
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ations have been realized to a considerable extent, if not 
wholly. 

In his Odyssey Mr. Bryant is less literal than in his 
Iliad, but decidedly more faithful to the spirit of the original. 
To many this may seem a contradiction ; however, it is strictly 
true. If we had sufficient space, we could easily illustrate the 
fact, and we may do ourselves that pleasure on a future occa- 
sion. But the best we can do to-day is to transcribe a passage 
or two from the Odyssey, so that the reader may compare 
given. We have 


— 


them with those from the Iliad, already 
another criticism or two to make, however, before we take our 
leave; and, as we prefer to close with the language of appro- 
bation, rather than that of censure, we must remark here that 
Mr. Bryant’s Odyssey is by no means free from the amusing 
class of blunders, some of which we have pointed out in his 
Iliad. 

In the former, as well as in the latter, he is rather fond of 
bestowing titles, and paying compliments, which are not in 
Homer. It is true that his liberality in this respect is 
evinced, chiefly, toward the goddesses, and generally toward 
the prettiest. Longinus says that there is such a thing as 
poetical gallantry, as well as poetical justice; but that honest 
and admirable critie adds, that the former can exist only in a 
spurious form without the latter. If this be true, we fear that 
the gallantry of Mr. Bryant toward such goddesses as Calypso 
aud Cireé is not of the genuine stamp. It is generally admit 
ted that none of the Homerie goddesses were above suspicion 
as to their virtue. Some of them, however, had a much bet- 
ter character than their divine sisters; and, perhaps, we 
should not find fault with Mr. Bryant for styling the more 
modest, or rather, the less immodest class, “ virgins.” At all 
events, we would not do so were it not that he stretches his 
courtesy, in this respect, a little too often. We cannot make 
room for more than an example or two. We only proceed to 
the fourteenth line of the first book of the Ody sey, When 


we find the following :— 
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“Q goddess, rirgin-child 
Of Jove, relate some part of this to me.” 

Homer calls the lady neither a “ virgin” nor a “ child,” but 
simply ‘*voddess, daughter of Jove” (Sea, SvUyarTEep 4105). 
Mr. Bryant is equally fond of making use of such terms as 
“queen,” “ queenly,” “ mighty,” ete., etc. For instance, we 
only proceed a few lines farther (vy. 19) when we find Calypso 
styled “ queenly nymph,” the epithet used by Homer being 
‘venerated ” (zorvz). A little further on we have from Mr. 
Bryant “the queen of Atreus’ son” (vy. 48), for the ‘* espoused 
wife” (wloyor purvnornrv). Four or five lines lower down (v. 53) 
we have * queen” again for wife. In the same way Mr. Bry- 
ant gives us ‘ Prince Orestes” (line 41) for Homer’s “ fa- 
mous” or * distinguished Orestes ” (rylexAuros Opeorn:). 

Mr. Bryant observes a similar style of politeness in regard 
to certain of the lower animals ; but in this too he is probably 
influenced by his gallantry, it being well known that there 
are a great many ladies at the present day whose ears would 
be offended by such rude terms as *‘ oxen, ” “ bulls.” Be this 


as it may, Mr. Bryant translates as follows :— 


“ He went to grace a hecatomb of beevcs, 
And lambs, and sat delighted at the feast.”—v, 34—35. 


Again,— 


‘““ Some beguiled the time 
With draughts, while sitting on the hides of beeres 
Which they had slaughtered.” v, 133-6. 


In one passage Homer uses the genitive “of bulls” 
(Ro MT 3 It 


seems that while it is quite proper to call harmless, quiet ani- 


9 


(ravow ), in the other he uses that * of oxen 


mals, such i lambs,” what they are called by Homer, it is, 
at least, questionable whether we should be equally free in 
regard to naughty animals that have horns! If this be correct, 
the proper form of expression for the future is not, “ Bring 


home the cows,” or, “‘ Bring home the oxen,” but ‘ Bring 


home the beeves ;” not “ There goes an ox, ” or ‘* There goes 
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a bull,” but “‘ There goes a beef.” But, onthe same principle 
ought we not to say, ‘* There goes the veal,” not “* There goes 
the calf?” 

Sometimes, however, Mr. Bryant goes to the opposite 
extreme, and calls the goddesses, as well as the gods, hard 
names. ‘Thus, for example, in translating Vulean’s complaint 


against his wife, Venus, he makes the jealous old smith say, 


—* the impudent minz, 
His daughter, who is fair, indeed, but fa’se.”—B. viii, v. 392-3. 


In the same passage he calls the God of War the “ butcher 
Mars ” (b. oO), Homer is neither so ungallant nor so rude. 
The term translated ‘minx ” is simply ‘ girl,” or “ young 
woman ” (x0vps); and what is rendered “false” means in 


20v- 


the original ‘‘ weak-minded” or ‘ fickle,” (a@rtap ov’ 3 ex 


og). Then the term translated “ butcher” is merely the 
adjective = pernicious,” or *‘ mischievous ” (a’/dnAov’). 

We are sincerely sorry that Mr. Bryant has thus marred 
some of the finest passages in his translation. Still, there is not 
a book either of his Iliad, or his Odyssey in which there 
is not much to admire. Indeed, he sometimes fascinates us so 
much, in spite of his glaring deviations from the original, that 
we readily forget his blunders, ludicrous as they sometimes 
are ; and when we cannot forget, we as readily forgive him 
for them. This has been our feeling in reading most of the 
sixth book of the Odyssey—especially the advice of Pallas to 
Nausicaii, in regard to her marriage robes, and the sports of 
her maidens after the washing is duly performed. There are 
hints in the following lecture from the blue-eyed goddess, from 


which many ladies, even of the present day, might profit :— 


“ Nausicaii, has thy mother then brought forth 
A careless housewife? Thy magnificent robes 
Lie still neglected, though thy marriage day 
Is near, when thou art to array thyself 
In seemly garments, and bestow the like 
On those who lead thee to the bridal rite ; 
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For thus the praise of men is won, and thus 

Thy father and thy gracious mother both 

Will be rejoiced. Now with the early dawn 

Let us all hasten to the washing-place. 

I too would go with thee, and help thee there, 

That thou mayst sooner end the task, for thou 

Not long wilt be unwedded. Thou art wooed 

Already by the noblest of the race 

Of the Phieacians, for thy birth like theirs 

Is of the noblest. Make thy suit at morn 

To thy illustrious father, that he bid 

His mules and car be harnessed to convey 

Thy girdles, robes, and mantles marvellous 

In beauty. That were seemlier than to walk 

Since distant from the town the lavers lie.”—B. vi, 32—52. 

The beautiful Nausicai modestly requests her father to let 

her go. The result is finely rendered by Mr. Bryant. We 
extract a part of the narrative, partly for its exquisite beauty, 
and partly for the agreeable insight which it gives into the 
social habits of the Greeks of the heroic age. With this truly 
admirable passage we take leave of Biry unt’s I] mer, only 


] 


wishing that every on° of our realers may real it carefully, 


and derive as much pleasure from it as we have :— 


“ He spake, and gave command. The grooms obeyed, 
And, making ready in the outer court 
The strong-wheeled chariot, led the harnessed mules 
Under the yoke and made them fast; and then 
Appeared the maiden, bringing from her bowe1 
The shining garments. In the polished car 
She piled them, while with many pleasant meats 
And tlaivoring morsels for the day’s repast 
Her mother filled a hamper, and poured wine 
[nto a goatskin. As her daughter climbed 
The car, she gave into her hands a cruse 
Of gold with smooth anointing oil for her 
And her attendant maids. Nausiea‘i took 
The scourge and showy reins, and struck the mules 
To urge them onward. Onward with loud noise 


They went, and with a speed that slackened not, 


And bore the robes and her,—yet not alone 
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For with her went the maidens of her train. 

Now when they reached the river’s pleasant brink 
Where lavers had been hollowed out to last 
Perpetually, and freely through them flowed 

Pure water that might cleanse the foulest stains, 
They loosed the mules, and drove them from the wain 
To browse the sweet grass by the eddying stream ; 
And took the garments out, and flung them down 
In the dark water, and with hasty feet 

Trampled them there in frolie rivalry. 

And when the task was done, and all the stains 
Were cleansed away, they spread the garments out 
Along the beach and where the stream had washed 
The gravel cleanest. Then they bathed, and gave 
Their limbs the delicate oil, and took their meal 
Upon the river’s border,—while the robes 

Beneath the sun’s warm rays were growing dry. 
And now, when they were all refreshed by food, 
Mistress and maidens laid their veils aside 

And played at ball. Nausicaié the white-armed 


Jegan a song.” —Ib., 91—107. 


Arr. VIL—1. Journal of a Residence in Circassia during the 


) 


1. 


years 1837, 1838, and 1839. By James STANISLAUS 
BeLL. 2 vols. London. 1840. 

Voyage autour du Caucase, chez les Teherkesses et les 
Abkhases, en Colchide, en Georgie, en Arménie, et en 
Crimée. Par Freprertc Dunpois pE MontTrpereux. 6 
vols. Paris. 1839. 

Receuil des Principaux Traités d’ Alliance, de Paix, de 
Tréve, de Neutralité, de Commerce, de Limites, d’ Echange, 
ele., conclus par li s puissances di U Europe depuis 1761 
jusqwa présent. De G. Fr. bE Martens. 8 tomes. 
Gottingen. 1835. 

Transcaucasia, Sketches of the Nations and Races be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caspian. by Baron Von 
HARTHAUSEN. London. 1854. 


Since the absorption of the whole region of the Caucasus 
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into the Russian empire, and the fall of the heroic Schamyl, 
the prephet-warrior of the Circassians, the world’s interest in 
a brave and hardy race has greatly diminished ; and what 
little is now felt is mainly directed to speculations as to the 
result which the annexation of their territory will have upon 
the Turkish empire. The possession of the countries lying 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian has undoubtedly 
given to Russia a commanding position as regards both Turkey 
and Persia, of which she will not be slow to avail herself 
when the fitting occasion arrives. It would really seem as if 
an irresistible force is slowly but surely working on her be- 
half, by removing from her path the obstacles which have 
hitherto kept her in check. Eighteen years ago, England 
and France united their forces to destroy her stronghold on 
the Black Sea, and force her to abandon her designs on 
Turkey. At the sacrifice of one hundred thousand men and 
some hundreds of millions of money, they destroyed Sebas- 
topol, and drove her troops out of the Turkish dominions, 
limiting the number of her ships-of-war in the Black Sea, 
and her access to the Mediterranean. And what is there to 
show for this sacrifice now? Nothing. The treaty of Paris 
has been practically torn up; Sebastopol is being rebuilt ; 
a chain of military forts and roads is in process of construe- 
tion from Odessa to Teflis and Erivan; railways are spread- 
ing all over Russia, which, according to the most recent trav- 
ellers, now resembles a vast camp, and Turkey is in greater 
danger than ever. Whilst the Circassians and the other 
Caucasian tribes were independent, they were a barrier to 
the Colossus of the North; and they might have remained so 
but for the weakness of Turkey and Persia, and the vascillat- 
ing and short-sighted policy of the European powers, espe- 
cially England and France. 

It is curious to note how little was really known by the 
leading statesnfen of England with regard to the position of 


the Circassians, and the sovereignty over them. In 1838, 


the subject was brought before the House of Commons, on a 
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motion by Sir Stratford Canning (afterwards Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe), for an inquiry whether Messrs. Bell & Co. 
were entitled to indemnity for the seizure and confiscation of 
their ship, the Vixen, by the Russians, while she was trading 
on the coast of Circassia. Lord Palmerston, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Dr. Lushington, and other ministerialists, assumed that 
Turkey had at one time a right of sovereignty over Circassia, 
which had since been transferred by her to Russia. Dr. 
Lushington said: “The right of Turkey to Circassia was 
acknowledged in 1783 by Russia, and surely Russia was 
justified in taking, by the treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, a 
cession of her right to that country.” Lord John Russell 
said: ‘* The port of Soudjuk-kalé apparently did not belong 
to Russia until the year 1783. Up to that period the fact 
was acknowledged that it belonged to Turkey, in the map 
put forth by the Russian authorities. In that map a great 
part of Circassia was laid down as belonging to independent 
tribes ; but three of the places so laid down as belonging to 
Turkey were, by the subsequent treaty of Adrianople, trans- 
ferred by name to Russia. These places were Soudjuk-kalé, 
Poti, and Anapa. They were named specially in the treaty, 
and thence has arisen a claim on the part of Russia that the 
whole of that territory which had belonged to Turkey since 
belongs to her, and has been confirmed to and comes under 
her dominion.” Lord Palmerston also recognized Circassia 
as being a portion of the Russian dominions, and consequently 
he justified the seizure of the Vixen.* 

Mr. Bell, however, contended that neither Russia nor 
Turkey had any right, either de jure or de facto, to sover- 
eignty over Circassia, and brought forward the following 
evidence in support of his views: In 1774, Russia and 
Turkey, with the view of terminating a war which had been 
carried on between them with various success, entered into 
the treaty of Kutshuk Kaynardji,t whereby the Tartars of 

© Martens’ Receuil des Traités, vol. iv, p. 607. 


+ Bell’s Journal. Appendix No, XIII. 
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the Crimea, Bugine, the Kooban, Yedissan, Giambuiluc, and 
Sedicul, were recognized as free nations, entirely independent 
of any foreign power, and as being under the government of 
their own Khan, of the race of Jengheez Khan, who was to 
govern them according to their ancient laws and customs, 
without ever rendering any account whatsoever to any foreign 
power. Turkey agreed not to interfere in their domestic 
concerns, though, as the Sultan was the supreme head, or 
caliph, of Mohammedism, which was their faith, their religious 
affairs should be regulated according to the precepts of that 
religion. And Russia restored to them all the towns, forts, 
and plac s she had taken (excepting Kertsch and Y« nikale) 
in the Crimea, the Kooban, the territory between the rivers 
Berda, Conschiwode, ete. ; Turkey likewise renouncing her 
rights over these same places.* In this treaty the Circas- 
sians are not mentioned by name, but they are included un- 
der the general head of Tartars of the Kooban. Circassia, 
properly so called, is the country lying between thi River 
Kooban and the Black Sea, and, together with the extensive 
district lying along the north bank of the riv« r, 1s indis- 
criminately called “the Kooban.” The treaty also recog- 


nizes this territory as being under the jurisdiction of the 


Khan of the Crimea, but, in point of fact, that personage had 
authority only over the Crimea, the island of Taman, and 
that part of the Kooban district situated on the north bank 
of that river ; over Circassia he neither had, nor ever pre- 
tended to have, any right of dominion. 

In 177%, an explanatory convention was made between 
Russia and Turkey, in which it was stipulated that the Khans 
of the ‘Turtars might send to the Sublime Porte, on their own 
behalf as well as on that of their subjects, deputies with 
‘* mahzars ” (li tters) conceived in such terms as should be 
fixed to serve once tor all. In these was to be expressed 
the acknowledgment of the supreme caliphate of the Moham- 


medan religion in the person of the Sultan. Turkey bound 


Martens’ Jteceuil des Traités, vol ii p oid 
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herself not in any manner, nor under any pretext of spiritual 
commission or influence, to disturb or offer any constraint to 
the civil or political power of the khans. Nevertheless, four 
years had scarcely elapsed after the signing of this supple- 
ment to the treaty of Kaynardji, when the Empress of Russia 
(the infamous Catherine II), under the pretext of avenging 
an insult committed against the Khan of the Crimea by the 
governor of the island of Taman, marched an army into the 
Crimea, and, with unexampled fraud and duplicity, deposed 
the khan himself, carried him away into Russia, and put an 
end to his independent sovereignty. In justification of this 
outrage, she published a manifesto on the 8th of April, 1783,* 
in which she stated that ‘her duty to herself and the preser- 
vation of the security of her empire equally demanded her 
taking the firm resolution to put an end, once for all, to the 
troubles in the Crimea; and for that purpose she annexed to 
her empire the peninsula of Crimea, the island of Taman, 
and all the Kooblan, as a just indemnification for the losses 
sustained, and the expenses she had been obliged to incur in 
maintaining the peace and welfare of those territories.” + 

The annexation of that portion of Circassia called the 
Kooban, by Russia, was, however, effected only on paper ; 
and by another treaty with Turkey, concluded on the 8th 
January, 1754,¢ the empress ceded the fort of Soudjak-calessi 
to the Porte, and renounced her claims to sovereignty over 
all the Tartar nations between the River Kooban and the 
Black Sea, which territory is, in fact, Circassia proper. Dr. 
Lushington’s assertion, therefore, that the right of Turkey to 
Circassia was acknowledged by Russia, in 1783, was unjusti- 
fiable and absurd; yet it was the ground taken by the British 
government for not pressing against Russia the claim for in- 


demnity for the seizure of the Vixen. The ignorance of the 


* Martens’ Receuil des Traités, vol. iv, p 444. 


+ Thid., vol ili, p- 092 Conve ntion Ex pricatotre entre la Russi et la Ports 
Annual lieguster tor 1731 
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facts of the ease manifested by Lord John Russell was aston- 
ishing; he seems really to have known nothing about Circas- 
sia or her relations with Russia and Turkey. 

By the treaty of Adrianople (14th September, 152%),* the 
froutier line between the two empires in Asia was defined to 
be that ** whieh, following the actual limits of Gouriel to the 
Black Sea, ascends towards the borders of Imeritia, and 
then in the straightest direction to the point of juncti nm of 
the frontiers of the pashaliks of Akhaltzik and Kars with 
those of Georgia, leaving in this way to the north, and, within 


this line, the te n of Akhaltzik, and the fort of Akhalkalaki, 


at a distance of not less than two hours’ journey. All the 
countries to the south and west of this line of demareation 
towards th pashaliks of Kars and Trebizond, with the 


greater part ¢ f the pashalik of Akhaltzik, were to remain in 
perpetuity under the dominion of the Sublime Porte ; whilst 
those whi h wer situ ited to the n rth and east of the said 


" 


line, towards Georgia, Imeritia, and Gouriel, as aell as all 
the littoral of the Black Sea, from the mouth of the Kooban to 
thi Port of St. Nich las inclusively, were to remain in per- 
petuity under the dominion of the empire of Russia.” 

The insidious wording of this clause enabled the Russians 
to prosecute their designs against the Cireassians. These 
had long been perceived by the Turks, who, in 1754, built 
the fort ot \nay lL, hear the Strait of Yenikalé, on the coast of 
Abasia, at the foot of the Elburz mountains, to ke ~ the 
Russians in check, and to maintain communication with the 
Circassians, whom they secretly instigated to make war upon 
the Czar. This fort was taken by the Russians in 1507, and 
held by them for tive years; but was restored to Turkey, in 
Ls12, by the peace of Bucharest.+ During the peaceful in- 
terval of fifteen years which followed that treaty, the Turks 


used every effort to indoctrinate the Caucasian nations with 


> Martens’ 2 des Traités, vol. viii, p. 143. Bell, J il, Appendix 
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Islamism, although the latter had for a long time previously 
been Mohammedans, for the most part. The hatred which 
they all bore to the ‘ yellow-haired Giaours” made this an 
easy task; but, notwithstanding the close union of policy and 
sympathy thus created between the Turks and the Circas- 
sians by the proximity of a common foe, and although Anapa 
was a Turkish fortress on Circassian soil, the Turks did not 
claim any right to interfere in the domestic affairs of the na- 
tive tribes, but recognized them as perfectly independent. 
Then came the war of 1527, which was ended by the 
treaty of Adrianople above cited. This settled the independ- 
ence of Greece, and limited the respective boundaries of 
Russian and Turkish empires in Asia. Let it be borne in 


the 


mind that it was the boundary of the Turkish empire which 
was in question, and that was settled by the cession of Anapa 


to Russia, and by the running of the border line, as men- 


tioned in the treaty. No question arose as to the Circassians ; 


but by inserting the words **the littoral of the Black Sea,” 
the Russians pretended that all the countries lying between 
that sea and the ( asplan had been ceded to them. They had 
shortly before this wrested Georgia from Persia, and thus had 
inclosed the independent tribes of the Caucasus in a net- 
work of Russian possessions. Having cut them off from 
Turkey and Persia, they then proceeded to subject them. 
But enough has bi ‘n adduced to prove that, up to this period, 
and, indeed, until their final subjugation, the Circassians were 
independent of both Russia and Turkey, the blundering state- 
ments of English p liticians to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Their war of resistance against subjugation, though unsue- 
cessful, produced as many examples of heroism as any other 
war on record, and is, unfortunately, another proof that the 
poet’s aphorism of Freedom’s battle being ever won at last, 
though often baffled, must be accepted with considerable 
allowance for exceptional cases. 

But their hostility to the Russians, and their profession of 


Mohammedism, were not the only ties between the Circas- 
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sians and the Turks. Strange to say, the traffic in female 
slaves was a great bond of attraction between them. Baron 
Von Harthausen, a Prussian savant, who visited Cireassia in 
1543, under the auspices of the Russian government, states * 
that when he visited the town of Bambor, on the Abkhasian 
coast, he found in the harbor a Turkish vessel, which had been 
seized by a Russian man-of-war steamer for smuggling arms 
to the Cireassians, and which had on board several Circassian 
girls for the slave-market at Constantinople. The Russian 
commander ordered them to be set at liberty, and offered them 
their choice, either to be sent back to their homes, or to 
marry Russians and Cossacks of their free choice, or to go 
with the Baron to Germany, or to accompany the Turkish 
captain to Constantinople ; but they unanimously, and with- 
out a moment’s consideration, exclaimed, “To Constanti- 
nople, to be sold! ” Such a choice will surprise those who 
value liberty as one of the greatest of blessings, and look 
upon the public sale of women as infamous ; but a better 
acqu uintance with the views, thoughts, and habits of the Cir- 
cassians will remove much of the unnatural and degraded 
tone of such a reply. 

Every Circassian buys his wife from her father or her 
faiily, though the purchaser is obliged, pro formd, to steal 
her and carry her off furtively, so as to throw a decent ap- 
pearance over the transaction. On the part of the women, no 
feeling of shame is attached to it, but rather a sense of honor. 
A Circassian girl lives in a state of slavish dependence on 
her father and brothers ; her position, therefore, is raised 
when a man demands her in marriage and stakes his fortune 
to obtain her, at the same time that he liberates her from the 
servile constraint of her family. She sees in the purchase- 
money the test of her own value,—the higher the offer the 
greater her worth. The purchase of women being the com- 
mon practice among the Circassian tribes, the slave-dealers to 


whom they are sold are regarded simply as agents for dis- 


© Transcaucasia, p. ¥. 
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posing of them in marriage in Turkey. The parents of the 
girls know that a better lot awaits them there than at home, 
and the girls are not only willing, but anxious, to go to Turkey, 
where they may, perhaps, become the wives of the greatest 
men, and even of the Sultan; moreover, as the traffic has 
been carried on for centuries, they constantly meet with their 
own kindred there. It is said, too, that the Turks make bet- 
ter husbands than the Circassian men, the latter being rough 
and imperious, and subjecting their women to all kinds of 
drudgery and menial labor, while the former are patient and 
kind, and are tender fathers; and, when they can afford it, 
they employ servants to wait upon their wives. The readi- 
ness of the Circassian girls to go to Constantinople is thus 
explained. 

The Russians for many years tried to suppress this slave- 
traffic, but their efforts were wholly unavailing, until the Turk- 
ish g 


vernment stepped in and prohibited it, as it has recently 
done, though it is still carried on in an underhand manner. 
The public slave-market of Constantinople, however, is abol- 
ished, and the demand for Circassian girls is supplied by 
smuggling. This is done ata fearful sacrifice of life ; for, as 
the trade can only be carried on in the winter months, 
when the Russian and Turkish cruisers are not at sea, the 
vessels sengaged in it are exposed to continual storms, and 
it is calculated that every sixth or seventh ship, with its 
whole freight of girls, is lost.* In the palmy days of the 
traffic, several hundred girls were transported annually. So 
that there is now a large infusion of Circassian blood among 
the Turks; and, also, among the Cossacks, who have, from 
time immemorial, sought opportunities of carrying off and 
marrying Circassian girls; and this has greatly improved the 
personal appearance of these semi-barbarous tribes, who have 
inherited the uncouth and repulsive features of their pro- 
genitors, the Calmuck Tartars and the Huns. 

The relations between the Circassians and the Turks can- 


© Transcaucasia, p. 10. 
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. 


not, however, be fully unde rstood without a knowledge of 


their origin and history. Unfortunately, both of these are 
involved in obseurity ; and the inhabitants of the Caucasus 
are composed of so many distinct tribes, and speak so many 
different dialects, that the difficulties of the subject are 
greatly increased. Their religion, too, is a strange mixture 
of Paganism, Mohammedism, and Christianity, which con- 
firms the belief that the Circassians are themselves a mix- 
ture of many races, instead of beg a pure one, as they pre- 
tend, or as is generally pretended for them. It has even 
been claimed that they are the original stock whence the 
domin t races of the world have sprung, and hence th term 
‘Caucasian ” as applied to the white race generally. Sut 
recent investigations have shown incontestably that we must 


look farther Kast for the cradle of mankind, and that the Cau- 


CASI tribes are but off shoots of the great Aryan family of 
n ti S, whos original home Wis Ba tria.* Ne vi rthelk Ss, 
th vist of ve ry gre it antiquity, and, in the earliest aves, 
thes sisted consid rabl commerce betwe n the inhabitants 


f the north-eastern evasts of the Black Sea and the Greeks. 
\bout the year 1554 B. ¢., a people from the East, 
remarkable for their valor, intelligence, and personal beauty, 
entered Greeee and drove its inhabitants into the inaccessible 
fastnesses, or expelled them altogether. These people wer 
known as ** the Hellene s,” but were also called * Molians ” 
' ; brilliant). The di scription of them is so like that 
of tl Circassians, that there is little doubt that a band of those 
ud turous Caucasian mountaineers were these same Hel- 
lenes, impelled to leave their own land by one of those 
onward waves of the great Asiatic stock of which no detailed 
record remains. The Greeks, with their usual conceit, 
considered themselves descended from mythical eponymous 


ancestors, related to the gods, and they, therefore, invented 


ticle on The Ancient Inhalitants of E pe and Whence they 
( with the authorities there cited, in the National Quarterly Review, 
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the legend of /Eolus, the son of Hellen, the son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, to account for their own origin ; they wished the 
world to believe that all science, religion, and civilization 
originats d with them. Nevertheless, the myths cit d by them 
frequently give the lie to these conceited pretensions; and 
any one who reads Homer attentively, or studies the story of 
the Argonauts, or that of Phrixus and Ileclle, or of the ab- 
duction of Europa, will preceive that the Greeks derived 
more or less of their civilization from those whom they called 
barbarians.” The king and the people who received the 
Argonauts, the Tyrians, the Trojans, and the Pheenicians 
were all superior in civilization to these adventurers, who 
almost inva iably violated the laws of hospitality by pillaging 
those who received them so kindly. 

The Cireassians, or Teherkess, as they call themselves, 


anciently inhabited the western regions of the Elburz moun- 


tains, bordering on the Euxine. LBesides them, were the Ab- 
khases, who oc upied the high portions of that mountain- 
chain. A Ol ling to thy Gre k historia IS, the II llenes 


plant d two colonies on this coast, ViZ, the Achaians and the 
Heniochi, and they founded the cities of Olbia and Tanais, 
the former commanding the mouths of the Dnieper and the 
Bog, the latter at the mouth of the Don, whence they ex- 
ported furs and corn.* They settled Phanagoria, on the 
mouth of the Kooban, for an emporium for trade with the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, and: the Caucasus.1 They also 
founded Bata and Toricos in the bays of Ghélindjik and 
Soudjouk-kalé ; Dioscourias, in Abkhasia; Phasis, in Col- 
chis; and Panticapzeum, in the Tauric Chersonese; and thus 
the Milesian Greeks acquired supremacy in th “Black Sea. 
But, in connection with this great inland sea, the depths of 
antiquity conceal from us a mystery which it is difficult to 
unravel. The local myths relating to the foundation of these 


colonies almost all go much farther back than the Milesians, 


> Strabo, pp. 475-486 t [hid 
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and the facts concealed under them are connected with events 
which can be more or less discerned, though obscured by 
their fabulous envelope. Thus Strabo makes the Heniochi 
come of a colony of Laconians, led by Kheeas and Am- 
phistratus, the charioteers of the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 
who accompanied the Argonautic expedition, and settled in 
Colchis, the colony being named after them Heniochia, from 
yvioyos, a charioteer.* He also says that the Achaians, on 
the Circassian coast, were descendants of the Achaians from 
Phthiotis in Thessaly, followers of Jason, who also settled 
there.t But, with regard to the latter, Appian says that they 
were Greeks returning from Troy, who were east by a tem- 
pest on the Colchian coast, where they were cruelly treated 
by the barbarians who inhabited it. They, however, con- 
trived to send some of their comrades to Greece for assist- 
ance; which being refused, they were so enraged that they 
adopted the Seythian custom of immolating indiscriminately 
all foreigners who came among them, but they ultimately 
modified this practice by selecting only the handsomest for 


death.t 


Montpereux suggests that this settlement of a colony of 


foreigners on the coast of Circassia may be identical with the 
passage of the Cimmerians fleeing from the Scythians along 
the coast, while the latter passed through Dariel or Der- 
bent.§ Driven from their abodes in the Tauric Chersonese 
and in Asiatic Sarmatia by these fierce hordes, they passed 
through the Caucasus into Asia Minor, and penetrated as far 


as Ionia. In the vear 635 kB. ¢., they took Sardis from 


Ardys, King of Lydia, but were subsequently driven out of 


Asia by his grandson, Alyattes. The suggestion is a plausible 
one, though the fact, if substantiated, would carry the settle- 


ment a century further back than the founding of the Mile- 


Ibid, p. 476 t Lbid 
Ponti Euaini et Maris Erythrai Pe riplus, p. 1066, ed 1577, Geneva. 
Vorhalle EE ro} aischer Volke rge Echicht n ton Le redotus, um den Kauka 
sus und an den Gestaden des Pontus, p. 8. 
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sian colonies. It is, however, another circumstance in support 
of the theory, that the Circassians are descended from many 
sources, instead of being an original people. 

Ritter contends that it is evident, from the most ancient 
records of the historians of Greece and Asia Minor, and 
especially from the fourth book of Herodotus, that colonies 
of Buddhist priests from India migrated to the banks of the 
Phasis, the shores of the Black Sea, Thrace, the Danube, 
and Greece, where they exercised a remarkable religious in- 
fluence on the natives. The earliest of the ancient geog- 
raphers, Secylax, who lived under Darius Hystaspes (B.C. 
522), gives us, in his Periplus, a description of the nations 
on the shores of the Euxine, from the Don to the Phasis. 
Among them he enumerates the Sintes, occupying the penin- 
sula of Taman and the coast of the Black Sea as far as 
Anapa ; the Cercetes (Circassians) from Anapa to Ghelind- 
jik ; the Achaians from the latter place to the boundary of the 
Heniochi; then the Heniochi to the Great Dioscourias; and, 
lastly, the Colchians, extending from the Heniochi to the 
Phasis (now the Faz). Orpheus of Crotona, a contemporary 
of Seylax, also mentions the Sintes and the Cercetes in his 
poem of “The Argonauts.” This is the first time that the 
name of the Circassians appears in history. Scylax also 
speaks of the Coraxians on the Tauric Chersonese; also of 
the Sauromatze or Sarmatze, a nation governed by women, on 
the banks of the Don, and of the Ma(tz on the shores of the 
Sea of Azof. 

Boeck classes the Sarmate and the Maéte as of Median 
extraction,* and the Scythians as Mongolian Tartars. Po- 
tocki, however, asserts that the latter are Tschudi or Finns.t 
Be this as it may, the Greek colonies on the Black Sea car- 
ried on an extensive commerce, but those on the eastern coast 
of it became subject to the kingdom of the Bosphorus, and 


all direct notices of the Cercetes, the Achaians, and the Heni- 


© Corpus Inscriptionum, ii, 83. + Voyage au Caucasus, p. 20. 
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OC hi cease, until we come to the time of Mithridates thi Sixth, 


King of Pontus (B. Cc. 120-63). That monarch, pursued by 
his conqueror, Pompey (B. c. 65), fled from the banks of the 
Euphrates into Colchis, and passed the winter at Dioscurias. 
Continuing his route, he attempted what no one had done be- 
fore; he travelled along the coast of the Cireassians, from 
Dioscurias to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, or Strait of MKaffa, 
and established himself at Panticapzeum (now Kertsch). 
Strabo, who wrote B. Cc. 26, is the first author who men- 
ti ns the Ly shes, whom he places b ‘tween the Hi ny ce] 1 and 
the Achaians, while that of the Cercetes lisapp ars from the 
locality where Scylax had placed it.* But this apparent altera- 
tion is not a change in reality, as Montpereux shows: ‘*When 
ap ple having long inhabited a spot changes in neither 
mind nor character,” says he, “it is almost certain that it 
ha its own names which do not change, and whi hl st for 
aves: tore ivners may vive them oth r names, bu thi eC will 


pass away, and none but national names will remain.”+ Thus 


thi Creorgians, who are as ancient as history itself’ have 
never given any other names than those of ‘ Djikhs” and 


66 | yjikh thi * to th inhabitants of the coast of Circassian ; ind 


if appears th ut th Tel rké SS have never be hi ku Wil b any 
other collectiy name than that of * Adighé,” which they 


have given to themselves. The Greek form of this name, 
Zyghe, will, therefore, have been the true local name which 
covered the names of Achaians and Heniochi, forged by the 
Grecks, and of Cercetes (Tech: rkess), the local nan for a 
tribe which must have been known to the world through its 
proximity to the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 

With all their efforts, the Romans were able to subdue 


only the easily accessible portions of Cireassia. The natives 


Strabo De Sit Oris, ubi supra 
+ Des qu'un peuple, resté a la méme place, ne change ni d’esprit ni de 
caracte st presque certain quil doit avoir ses dénominations lui qui 
ne changent pas, et qui percent a travers les siecles ; les étrangers irdon 
nent des sobriquets, mais ils passent, et il n'y a que les noms nationaux qui 


vibes 
restent —'l'om. i p. 66 
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were bold and expert robbers and pirates, and made a large 
profiit by stealing captives and holding them for ransom, 
after the manner of modern Greek and Italian bandits. They 
had chieftains, and were governed by ‘“skeptoukhes” (scep- 
tre-bearers), who, in their turn, were the deputies or agents 
of their kings. 

A hundred and three years after Strabo, Pliny, writing 
\. D. 74, mentions new tribes, or, perhaps, old tribes by new 
names. ‘Thus the Sintes, Zyghes, Heniochi, and Colchians 
of Strabo disappear, and are replaced by the Toretz, the Sa- 
nigh: s, and the Apsiles ; the Cerecetes and the Achaians re main 
as before.*  Arrian visited this region by order of the Empe- 
ror Adrian about the year 120, and we find him mentioning 
none but really national names. The name ‘“ Heniochi” had 
definitively « ISAp] eared in his time, and had wiv n place to 
those r 2 nigh sg.” “ Abasei dd and *¢ Apsil s nid thie Achaians 
had be superseded by the Zy ehes, or Zibkhes, and all that 
remained to remind the world of them was the name of the old 
city of Achaia, now Pehade. In Arrian’s time they had all sub- 


mitted to Rome, and the four kings who reigned over them 


were nominated by the Emperor.t  Arrian, however, alludes 
to Sindica and ancient Achaia. 

Th xt writer of any consequence, who mentions the 
Caucasian tribes, is Proe plus, the si cretary of the renowned 


Belisarius. He gave an account of the relations « xisting be- 
tween the people of Abkhasia and the Greek empire under 
Justini ill. Th re was) war between the mM, and he nit ntions 
the “Saghides” as promins nt; also, the Zeckhi, Abasghi, and 
Apsil 2 probably Saghide S is only a miss} ( lling oe = Sa- 
nighes,”’ and not another tribe. jut Procopius never visited 
the country, and he made up his narrative from the reports 
furnished to the government by the imperial officers.{ 

There is no trace of history relating to the Circassians 

* Hist. Naturalis 

+ Ponti Ruxiniet Maris Erythrei Periplus, abi supra 
War of the Goths 
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during the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. It is not 
until the tenth century that we meet with some notice of 
them. Th ‘y then appear in the Book of the Administration 
of the Empire, written by the son of the Emperor Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, under the two names of Zikhes and 
Abasghis; and in that record, beyond them, to the cast, are 
plac | Papaghi i, Kasakhia, and Alania. With the exception 
of the Alans, all these people are Tcherkess. The Alans are 
the Ossetes or Oosdees of the present day, the Ass or I-ass 
of the middle ages; but they call themselves Ir or Iron, and 
their country Ironistan; they also call the Tcherkess ‘ Ka- 
sakh,” and the Mingrelians, ** Kachak.”* 

Massondi, the Arabian traveller, writing in a. p. 943,t 
places the people whom he ealls Adem-d@hat or Adewi on 
the River Kooban; and behind the Alans, between the Cau- 


easus and the Black Sea, he places the Kechek. He de- 


serib he latter as of a gentle character, and prot ssing the 
religion of the Magi; they were remarkable for their fine 
forms, regular features, and beautiful complexion, and their 
women were surprisingly beautiful and very voluptuous. 
They t led with Trebizond, whence they obtained silks, 
stuffs, dresses. The Alans were unable to subdue 
them, by reason of their strongholds by the sea, and their great 
courage. Massondi asserts that if the Kecheh were united 
under one king, they would be invincible ; that the word 


“Kechek” is Persian, and signifies “ proud,” “ arrogant ;” 
and that in their neighborhood dwelt another people, numer- 
ous and warlike, occupying a district called “ the Seven Can- 
tons,” very ‘lifficult of access. The latter were, pi rhaps, the 
ancestors of the modern Alti-Kessek, the six families or Ta- 
panta. On account of the personal beauty of the Kechek 
(the Zykhes of Constantine), they were much sought after as 
slaves, and a large traffic grew up between them and the 
wealthy magnates of the Greek empire, in the sale of the 


children of this people. 


© Constant. Porph. De Amdinistrando Imperio. 


t See translation in Klaproth’s Magasin Asiatique, p. 258. 
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We now come to an important era in the history of the 
Caucasus, which brings the people into connection with Chris- 
tianity and the Seljukian Turks. In the year 1015 died 
Vladimir, Grand-Duke of Russia, bequeathing a portion of 
his southern dominions to his son, Mitislaf. ‘This ambitious 
youth, at the head of his Russian Slavonians, crossed into the 
island of Taman, declared war against the Kassoghes, Ke- 


chek, 


r Tcherkess, and vanquished their chief, Rededja. 
He at the same time subdued the lass, and founded a prin- 
cipality, annexing them and the Tcherkess to it, fixing his 
capital at Tinourtakan (the Tamartarka of Constantine, the 
the Materca of the Genoese, and the Taman of. the present 
day). ‘This little state subsisted several centuries under the 
suzerainty of Russia. But while this change was going on 
in the northern portion of the Caucasus, another revolution 
took place in the southern portion. 

Abkhasia and Colchis, subjugated in turn by Romans, 
Greeks, and Persians, suddenly rose and placed their own king 
on the throne of Georgia. For nearly three centuries they 
ruled the latter under a succession of able and valiant princes. 
It seems, however, that the Alans and the lass, who iad 
formerly been converted to Christianity, had, in the year 931, 
expelled their bishops and priests. One of the great achieve- 
ments of the celebrated Georgian queen, Thamar, who reigned 
at the close of the twelfth century, was the causing of Chris- 
tianity to be again preached among them, and churches to be 
built for them. Her influence extended all over the Cau- 
casus, and prevailed among the Circassians, who were at that 
time idolaters. They yielded to it, and embraced ( ‘hristianity ; 
But they did not adhere to the latter, and in 1390 the Chris- 
tian king of Georgia sent an expedition against them to com- 
pel them to return to the faith. It appears to have been suc- 
cessful, so far as such means of propagating a religion of 
peace can be successful; at all events, the expedition 
brought back with it a vast quantity of trunks of columns and 


marble fragments of both Christian and Pagan temples, with 
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which the king built a chapel to the church of Khop¢ in Min- 


grelia! He also composed a flaming inscription in honor of 


his triumph, and put it up over the door of the said chapel. 
The hollowness of his triumph soon became apparent; for 
when (in 1424) the king of Georgia divided his dominions 
among his sons, all the mountain tribes, the Tcherkess, the 
first among the number, revolted. About two hundred vears 
previously, the Tartars had made themselves masters of the 
Crimea, and destroyed the principality of Tmantavaken, but 


some of the Cir assian tribes hac quitted their mountains an l 


spread over the plains bordering the Sea of Azof; the chief 


and best-kn wwn of these trib S, the IK tbardah, settled in the 


midst of t! Tart irs, between the K itche and the B ‘bel ‘ the 


upper portion of which is still ealled Kabardah ; t! plain 
between the two rivers is also called Teherkess-Tuss (/. e.. 
plain of the Cir si ins), and the ruins of the Cc istl Sot Teh r- 


kess-Kerman, which commanded it, are yet to be seen.* 
About the end of the fourteenth century these Kabar- 

dians of the Crimea were govern «l by an Arabian chief, 

named Abdoun-Khan, and, under his guidance, they quitted 


the Crimea an L crossed the Ko yban, establishing thems« lves 


south of it, and founding the city of Chantehir, between the 
Psiff and the Nefil. They were idolaters, and remained under 


the sway of Abdoun’s descendants, displaying their hosti 
on every oce is] mm to the neighboring Christians ol Line ritia, 


itl 


Mingrelia, Abkhasia, and Georgia. In 1509, their prince 
[nal Tegheun, a man of great abilities, invaded Imeritia and 
eut to pieces a large number of the Christians who opposed 
him. ‘The remainder were taken prisoners, but were ran- 


somed by the Patriarch of Abkhasia. Having driven out the 


Ossetes or lass, the Kabardian Tcherkess became masters of 


thi banks ot thi Kooban and thi plains of the Kabardah.? 
kx | pre th mentions a curious tradition respecting thr mn and 
the Franks (probably Genoese colonists), who had settled in 


Pot ii, Voya tu Caucase, tom. 1, p 155. 


+ ( mique Georgienne, pp. 7,8. Translation by M. Brosset, jeune 
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the valleys at the northern foot of the Caucasus, and were 
living in peace and friendship with the natives.* Their prin- 
cipal settlement was in the valley of Kislavodsk, but they 
spread bi yond the Kooban. One of their leaders fell in love 
with the wife of the Kabardian chief, and begged him to give 
her to him. The Kabardian would not listen to the prop ysal ; 
but his wife, who, perhaps, loved the Frank, or may have 
wished to serve her country, advised him to give her up to 
the Frank on condition that the latter should execute the 
conditions which should be imposed upon him three days 
after the marriage. He ultimately agreed to this, and at 
an appointed time the Franks joined the Kabardians in the 
chure! Opp site Kamara on the Kooban, where their respect- 
ive chiefs took mutual oaths to observe the conditions ; these 
oaths were renewed before the idols of the Kabardians. 
When the third day arrived, the chief of the Kabardians 
declared the condition to be, that the Franks should re- 
cross the Kooban; and this they were forced to do, to their 
great grief. One portion of them retired to the foot of 
Klburz, where, in time, they forgot both their religion and 
their origin. This is another piece of evidence that the 
population of the Caucasus is a mixed one. These Gen- 
oese became merged in the native races; but to this 
day the foregoing tradition is preserved, and the Kabar- 
dians say, ‘‘ We gave our women for this country.” Thus 
the Cireassians of the north became possessed of the 
banks of the Kooban and the plains of the Kabardah; but 
they were unable to subjugate that branch of the Circassian 
family called Zyghes (and by themselves Djikhs), who had 
fortified themselves on the sea-coast. 

It may reasonably be inferred that these Kabardian Cir- 
cassians, who had returned from their long sojourn in the 
Crimea, had there become mixed with the Tartars, and had 
acquired many of the habits of those nomad tribes. During 
the terrible outpouring of the northern barbarians under 


+ 


Voyage au Caucase, tom. i, p. 347 
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Jengheez Khan, Tamerlane, and other remorseless spoilers, 
they took part with them in the devastation of the Caucasus, 
Georgia, Armenia, Asia Minor, and Persia. Hence the con- 
stant animosity between them and the pure Circassians (the 
Zyghes, or Djikhs). There was constant warfare between 
these tribes over the whole extent of their territories. 
According to George Interiano, a Genoese, who wrote in 
1551, the Circassians at that time were masters of upwards of 
five hundred miles of coast, with dominion over the land lying 
within five days’ journey eastward from the sea. In winter they 
would cross the ice into the Tauric Chersonese and plunder 
it. He deseribes them as being very handsome, and adds that 
a small number of them could chase a whole army of Tartars, 
because they were braver, more active, and better armed than 
the latter.* 

There was, moreover, this difference between the Kabar- 
dian Tcherkess andthe Djikhs: the former were idolaters, 
while the latter called themselves Christians, and had Greek 
priests; but they did not baptize their children until the age 
of eight; and the nobles did not enter a church until after 
they were sixty, assigning as a reason for this, that, as they 
all lived by brigandage up to that age, they should profane a 
church by entering it; but after that age, when they had 
given up thieving and pillaging, they would attend divine 
service, which they had only listened to, in their youth, out- 
side of the church and on horseback. The Djikhs were 
divided into nobles, vassals, serfs, and slaves. The nobles 
allowed no one but themselves to have horses; they had vas- 
sals, but they lived independently of each other, and were 
very cruel in their families. They practised polygamy, and 
passed their lives in hunting and brigandage. They were 
perfectly illiterate, and unable to write; so that they had to 
rely upon their Greek priests or upon Jews when they wanted 


a letter written. Their wives passed their time in embroidery.t 


>Ramusio, Raccolta di Viaggi, tom. ii, pp, 197, 198. + Lhid. 
Jd 
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In 1555, the Russians, having destroyed the Tartar empires 
of Kazan and Astrakhan, advanced on the eastern flank of 
the Tcherkess, while the Tartars pressed them on the western. 
The Tcherkess of Bechetan submitted to the Czar, Ivan Vas- 
siliéwitch, and were enrolled in his army, in which they dis- 
tinguished themselves. Ivan himself married a Tcherkess 
princess, Maria, the daughter of Temrouk. But the Khan ot 
the Crimea, jealous of the influence thus equire dl by the Rus- 
sians, assembled a large army, and fell upon the Tcherkess, 
plundered their villages, and compelled them to inhabit the 
banks of the Kooban and to embrace Islamism. There is 
considerable contusion about this portion of their history. 
According to John Potochi,* the Tcherkess dwelt several 
years on the Kooban; but when the Russians recommenced 
the war against the Turks and Tartars of the Crimea and of 
the Kooban, they returned, with the help of the Calmiucks, to 
their old habitations in Bechetan. But th Tartars of the 
Kooban incessantly trying to force them back under the dom- 
ination of the khans of the Crimea, they at length abandoned 
Bechetan, and migrated to the Terek, settling on the Russian 
territory on the banks of the Baksan. But, according to 


Reineges,? the Kabardians, having become numerous and 
powertul in the 4 ‘rtile country where they had long lived in 
peace, beean to trouble the Tcherkess, and forced them to 
avoid being entirely destroyed, to retire to the Terek, and to 
seek new abodes turther east in the strongholds of the Cauea- 
sus: these they called Aghko-Nabak. Only one Circassian 
chief was allowed to remain on the lett bank of the Terek ; 
this was Dephscharugha, whom the Kabardians respected for 
his bravery. 

Whatever m Ly be the facts, the result of this trouble was 
a quarrel among the Tcherkess themselves, which caused a 
division of that people into two parts. The dispute arose 
leaders, two brothers; the elder of whom 


between their 
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From the foregoing outline of th history of the Caueasian 
trib 3, the rea ler will see th it they are tar from being homo- 


geneous either in blood, language, manners, government, or 


religion It isa popular delusion to talk of the pure Circas- 


- Pas bic. a , - © 
sian race, or of the white races ol mankin l, b Ing d 


scended 
from the Caucasians; since there is a large admixture of Tar- 
tar, Turkish, Mongolia, Calmuck, Nozay, Median, Arm 
Persian, Georgian, Greek, and Arab blood among them. All 


that can safely be predicat d of them is that the Indo-Ger- 


manic, or Aryan, typ? of min is predomisant among them; and 
th ir active, hardy habits anil simp! fare, ~ 


ren ions, ha riven them robust ith and strength, fa 
Sur] sin hia | th l vizhbo s th | irk thi Pr rsians, 

{ ( (;eorgzuins They h ind by th co unt 
I re ¢ Cireassian women with the wealthy men of 
Co bop! Shira uvl Teheran, been instrumental in 
p iv ration from d i umm so fast as they 
otherwi uuld have don 

i istence of a vari of languages in any country is 


races, dof their h wing varied in their ori in. If this test 
be applied to the land of the Caueasus, we shall be convinced 
that this interesting portion of the earth’s surface has peculiar 
J 


claims to both antiquity and diversity of origin as regards its 


inhabitants. ‘*This country,” says Harthausen,* ‘is inhab- 
ited by innumerable races, amoag whoi it is said there exist 
nore than sev nty orig ral tongues ; fre ju ntly a languige is 
sp ken only in a district ¢ NN PO s¢ d of a few vill UFOs. All the 
races who have passed through this country have left memo- 
rials behind them; in fact, there exist here 


monuments of 
every period of the world’s histery.” He estimates the entire 


belt of land between the: Black Sea and the Caspian at 
from 159,000 to 170,0)0 square miles, with a population of 


1£.50),000, and asserts that **there is no country, of the same 


extent, which comprises such a variety of races, differing in 
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oriein, phy siognomy, character, ri livion, manners, and dress 

as this. In ancient times m ‘rchants from more th in three 
. . . : ‘ 

hundred nations met and traded in the market at Dioscurias, 


, 1 ‘ ’ . 
on the Black Sea. Strabo savs that twenty-six languages 


were spoken in the eastern Caucasus alone, that is, in Albania, 
where the Lesghians now dwell. The Arabian writers, Ibn- 
Haukal and Massoudi, mention seve hnty-two languages, which 
were said to be spok n in the East, about Derbent, where 
there must have been a perfect Babel of tongues.  Abulteda 
calls the mountain of the Albanian grate °° Dj h l-il- Alas n,” or 
“the Mountain of Tongues.” And at the present day, the 
trib: s co nprised un le r th * name ot Li selhians, who have a 
great resemblance to each other in manners and customs, speak 
thirty different languages.t 

Amid all this variety of tongues, it is remarkable that the 
peo] l Sp aking one of them ean rarely understand the oth rs. 


Frequently iour or tive Villag 5 have a distinct langua eC 


wholly unintelligibl to any others. But a few ot the primi- 


ive | neuares, with their dialects, have al wider range, 


According to Harthausen there are: t 1. The Circassian, a 
laneuage of the Finnish stem, with thirty-two dialects, spoken 
by the sixteen Circassian tribes, prop rly so called, viz, the 
in all 


about 700,000 souls. 2. The Abkhasian, also a primitive 


four Kabardian and the twelve Abadian, numbering 


language, its connection with any other being quite unknown. 
The tive Abkhasian tribes number 50,000. » The Ossetian, 
which is of Persian derivation, and is spoken by the sixteen 
Ossetian tribes, numbering 40,000. One would think that 
there was evidence enough in all this to satisfy any sceptie as 


to the diversity of the origm of th » Caucasian trib Ss; vet we 


find Mr. Bell using the following language :§ ** The most cur 
sory view, however, of the past and present history of the 
Caucasian Isthmus leads to the eonclusi mn that the mass of the 


Caucasian tribes, in comparison with those of the tribes by 


t 


Il ius Tribes of the Cu su8. Dp. 14 Lh 
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which they are surrounded, ts what may be ealled aboriginal or 
indigenous! Their languages differ materially from those of 
the Indo-Germanic, Semitic, Mongol, and Slavonic nations, 
by whom their frontiers have been successively encrosched 
upon. ‘The state of society seems to indicate a people inde- 
pendently engaged in the process of developing home-born 
laws and institutions, which have contracted a slight coloring 
at times from the reflected light of more advanced neighbors. 
And turning to th se great tid 's of nati mal conqgu st, which 
alone history in © uly times attempted to portray— 


‘Fins, Teutons, Monvzo's, Caimuck:, Huns, 


Phe North ir and tie South’s dusk sons 
Rol’d to the w ward trom afa 
I | 30 } suined war 
] ‘ 4] Pes , 
they seem all to have sw p pust 10 central mass of the Cau- 


casus, wetting it at most in a transient manner by some 
chance billow which rose high y than its fellow g.”” 

It is a question, however, whether the Circassians and the 
Turks are not of the same stock, the Seythian, compounded 
of Finns. Huns, Mongols, Tartars, and Tschudi, crossed with 
(ryan races of Persia and Media. The position of their 
country renders it highly probable that at very remote peri- 
ods vast tides of migration passed through it, and probably 
each tide left a small deposit behind; in this manner the 
extraordinary number and difference of the languages would be 
accounted for. The subject is a very interesting one, but too 
extensive to be treated here. Montpereux, in his voluminous 
treatise on the Caucasus, has accumulated evidence to show 
that from the origin of history there existed an Asia proper to 
the north of she Caucasus, and a people called As or las, 
doubtless the ancestors of the Assi or Ossetes of later ages. 
This Asia exercised astonishing influence on the myths and 
eivilizition of the Greeks through the Deue:lionidz and the 
Dardanide. Thence, also, came the myths of the North, of 
the Asen, which carried into Scandinavia a literature and a 


religion and manners eminently Indo-Germanic. The Asia of 
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officers, assum d the comm ind of thi [inp rial 


in thre Caucasian war. HH. bye ran by ope ning 


recourse with the chiefs of the Western Cireas- 


. ° ° 1 ° > 
th i =P h pre sents and Wihning their conn- 


prudently overlooked a few predatory cxeur- 


4 the sale of children to the Turks. By this 
ist pacified them. Meanwhile he hemmed 
line of fortified posts a i ly cutting roads 
tains and the forests, occupying all the mmpor- 
tly. This strateev was ultimat ly suc- 

der ber, 1859, Schamyl was Surprise | on the 
nib by a superior force. He defended himself 


ws Of the 400) nen, Who were wil hy him, 


surrendered to Prince Bariatinsky, who 
s life, and sent him prisoner to St. Pet rsburg 
\lexander treated him with generosity. In an 
lL he had with him, he desired hin to retain 


: l [ psery I th l st silm- 
ae th Cl Ol x] ustibl 
! Lt a series of politic | ch neves a 
in th I lininistra ion f public affairs, aie in 
lay | il i othe: 3. Thes judicious re- 
1 to support the contest with the Russians 


but he failed in his attempts to intro- 
and manufactures. lis people were not 
1 in inte livenc or edu ation to learn 


Da and tabricate rifles, which Wis what he 


er progressed far in civiliza- 
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selves on their ignorance, and the peuple preferred the life of 
a bandit or pirate to that of an artisan or trader. Under the 
iron hand of Russia, however, they will no longer be permit- 
ted to plunder their neighbors, and, perhaps, when they 
shall have been repressed a sufficient length of time to make 
them forget their old habits, they will turn their attention to 
the arts of peace, an | become resp ctable citizens, r leasing 
their women from seclusion, and raising them to their proper 


] 
il 


sphere. They are better off under the Russians than they 


could have been under their own semi-barbarous government. 


AR - V TEE ands / phi i] S/ete HeS ah thi Newspap rs and 


Tiv ul death, savs Seneca, are the most faithful vindica- 
tors of gifted men. There is a volume of truth and philosophy 
embraced in this quaint remark. The most careless reader of 
history needs but a slight exercise of his memory in order to 
recall a hundred illustrations of it. It is a strange but unde- 
niable tact that, in nine cases out of ten, it is those who have 
contributed most to human progress that have been most 
reviled. Most of this class have not been m ‘rely misrepre- 
sented and abused; often, when most active in doing good, 
their lives have been embittered by persecution. Sometimes 
nothing less than the blood of their benefa tors has satisfied 


the thouethless multitude, rendered ferocious by selfish dema- 


his is a sad commentary on human nature ; but, happily, 
the picture has its bright sie. Frequently, those who have 
been most reviled and persecuted in life have been most hon- 
ored in death. Sometimes the same veneration that have 
executed them like common felons have erected magnificent 
monuments to their memory. At first sight this seems a use- 


le SS whim, since the voice of approbation comes too late to the 
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names imperishable by works and results much less important 


fel | to In umikind th in th se cot sseary accom- 


useful 1 that which shows that no amount of abuse or 


obloquy should discourage us from persevering in the pursuit 


in all CS ; | countries it 1s th greatest thinkers wh have 

been t per istently assailed a ul misrepre sented. We should 
y ] 

l hea a | tl it wha rmav b th fa ilts of men who 

1 } 

t I s id have tl courage and hilitv to ex- 


til erally, if not invariably, ac ppani | by strong 
)p | s, and that if those pa sions are not often exhibited, it 


les their possessor to restrain them. 


But thea is no evidence that Mr. Bennett has ever been 


the slave of any evil passions; on the contrary, it is univer- 
S ily lmitted that he was entirely free, throughout life, from 
I] Vices. Socr tes, judging from his own admissions, 


was much more prone to vice. As already intimated, we are 


1 . . . 
ql re that some may smile at this comparison; and yet, 
if would bye que uit to show that Socrates, even with th aid of 


his faithful reporter, the divine Plato, did more for the Athe- 
nians than Mr. Bennett has done for the Americans. There are 
non no seta high r value on what the Greek philosophers 
have done for their tellow-citizens than we ; nor are there any 


of those philosophers whose character we admire more than 
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we do that of Socrates. But, when we come to the ques- 
tion, Did the ancient philosopher contribute more to the 
enlightenment and material well-being of his fellow-citizens, 
duri his life. than the modern editor has ? we do not hesitate 
to answer, No; and still less do we hesitate as to the relative 


& = 


mou f intellectual and material progr produ hy 
Dios sand Mr. Bennett. We maintain that that for which 
Cl iit I st b cr} 1 to th leat l is vastly rreatel 

Anay fOras, al 0, 18 justly eclebrate 1 for what he ta cht 


the Athenians. There is no doubt but he enabled the 
to rid themselves of many degrading superstitions; but, had 
he lived i our time, all that he accomplish d, or was capable 
hing, would hardly have been sufficient to distin- 
lsh him from the crowd of intelligent readers who devote 
their leisure hours partly to literature and partly to science 


, “sy — a m 
d th rts. Pythagoras, we are inform dl, travelled into 


hI » the } of journalists look for a moment. to 1] 
own 1 | u reference to Gr or Ro } on 

iries tl institution whi ‘h has most distit L ished 
itscl its la ble zeal in the pursuit of knowledee is thi 


Kren \cademy of Sciences. Modern civilization is y tls 
indebted to this learned body for the expiditions it has sent to 
(in search of knowl dee, for th ore od it 


h 5 ile ) lish by t| ese means alone is incal ul ible. Ne xt 


to this among the great institutions of its kind in Europe, is 
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the British Association for the Advancement of Science. To 
this body also the world is greatly indebted for what it has 
contributed to the enlightment of mankind. Now, will it be 
believed that the investigators and correspondents of the 
Herald in every clime, wherever important information is to 
be obtained, have done more to enlighten the world during 
the last decade than those two great institutions combined, 
encouraged, as each is, by the substantial aid of a govern- 
went distinguished for its public spirit and liberality ? There 
are, Indeed, many who will not believe it, because this is one 
of those instances in which the facts seem stranger than the 
wildest romance. Is not this true, for example, of the Herald’s 
expedition in seareh of Dr. Livingstone, and of the results 
already ace nn plished by that exp dition ? 

Let us revert once more to the ancient philos yphers, 
who are justly venerated as instructors of mankind. Their 
chief biographer boasts that Alexander stopped while 
passing through Athens, to spe ak to Diogenes in his tub, 
and that the philosopher did not consider himself at all 
honored by the condescension of the conqueror, but was 
rather uncivil to him. Upon the other hand, he informs us 
that the frown of Pericles, though only an imaginary frown, 
was suflicient to induce Anaxagoras to cover his head with his 
mantle, and lie down on the road-side to die. Need we inform 
our readers that the greatest kings and emperors of his time 
were very willing to be influenced by Mr. Bennett? The 
haughticest of them would gladly have secured his good-will by 
obliging him in any way in their power. President Lincoln 
had the sagacity to understand this, and offered to appoint 
Mr. Bennett minister to France. The president’s messenger 
was his secretary of state. Mr. Seward thought he could 
order Mr. Bennett to call on him at the Astor House, as he 
could one of his political satellites. The editor made no rude 
reply, but sent word that he was busy at his office, and that 
he should have to trouble Mr. Seward to see him there if he 


Diogenes Laertes 
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We naive omitt d to elve any details ol Mr. BY nne tt’s life, 


beeau ly remarked, the daily papers have left 

nothing to be d sired in that respect. Wi will, however, 
1 1 

( ri ) we or twotrom a very exc lent sket h in the 

Daily Ti f June 2:— 

‘Fired by a great idea, he returned to New York, and urged 
upon Gen. Web), the proprictor of the Inquirer, the policy of uniting 
it with the Courier, which he advanced with so much force that the 
measure Was actually earried. These were the palmy days of that 
paper. lis circulation was considered enormous. Men of the 
Pammat Society, which it re presented, boasted, over their Santa 


Cruz, that it printed thirty-five hundred copies daily ; and its ad- 


verti mounted to $55 a day on the average all the year round. 
From 1229 to 1832, Bennett remained with the paper, hobnobbing 
with vs, and on the friendliest terms with Van Buren. The 
lden h crept into some heads that Bennett was no writer, but only 
& brilliant manager of journalism. This is a great mistake. During 
these th veurs, article after afier article, brilliant and witty, 
pore lf om ly pen; and he was accepted as one ot thy bright pur- 
ticular of what was ealled journalism in those days; nay, 


more, he caused the great prosperity of the Courier and Inquirer. The 
lites analyst who shall disseet those old mildewe.l files will find, 
Without a doubt, that Bennett was at the bottom of their huge cir- 


culation. When Gen. Webb resolved to desert Gen. Jackson, and 


to ¢ po tlie eause of Nicholas Biddle, this mean with ad ill heart 
again threw upchis bread and butter, because le would not write 
a ust his convictions. Bennett, perhaps, had some hopes that his 


senatorial friends would assist him; so, in 1832, at the age of thirty- 
five, he started the Globe, a papel devoted to the interests of Gen. 
Jackson andl Martin Van Buren, though his experience of politicians 
might have taught him differently. Still, that he did not intend his 
paper to be altogether the slave of party is proved by his intro- 
ductory editorial, in which he wrote: ‘If I make up my mind to 
establish a paper, | wish you to understand that I shall ask no man 
the liberty of doing so. Offering to aid the party and establishing 
a paper are not one and the sume thing. If I see fit, am at liberty 
to start a paper on my own responsibility, and leave the party to 
judg for themselves what contidence to cive it.” These were brave 
words; but they met a cool reception. The party put no contidence 
in the Globe, and it died after thirty issues. The paper of the future 
only gradually shaped itself in Bennett’s mind. ' . . 


Join Mumford, he knew, had been helped by the leaders to the 
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amount of $40,000, and they refused him, a man who had done 
ten times as much for them, a paltry $2,500. It was gall and 
wormwood, Ile wrote to a friend in the following year: “I am 
sorry to speak harshly of any one; but, really, I think there is 
something like ingratitude in the way that I have been treated.” 
But this was enough. His education as a journalist had now heen 
completed. He had eut loose from party dicipline, and he re- 
solved to cut loose from party altogether. And now, at last, in his 
} 


teeming brain the paper of the future began to assume shape and 


coherence. He resolved to make a papel that should have no master 
but the public, and should stand by publie favor alone. So he 
returned to New York in the winter of 1834, after battling with his 
Pennsylvanian for nearly two years, and expending every cent he 
had in the world. 

“On the 6th of May, 1835, Bennett, with the aid of two young 
printers, published the first number of the morning Herald, price 
one cent. It was written, published, and sold in a cellar in Wall 
street, whose sole furniture was a counter which served as a desk, 
consisting of a plank stretched across two tlour-barrels. ‘There was 
a chair in the centre, in which sat Mr. Bennett, now thiriy-eight 
years of age, writing busily and selling newspapers, taking adver- 
tisements, and even writing them for advertisers who had not the 
faculty of composition. But, in that dingy cellar, and behind the 
chair of that sturdy battler with the world, stood Success, invisible 
to the common herd, who had neither eyes to see her radiant form, 
nor ears to hear the musical rustling of her wings. The paper was 


not much larger than a sheet of letter-paper; but it gave much 


light, minute, and cheerful news. It was full of short paragraphs, 


eminently salable article. It 


printed in small type, and was ar 
sold well from the first day; but still Bennett had at first a terrible 
time. The extreme cheapness of the paper rendered him absolutely 
ck ye ndent pon his advertisers ; and vel he dared not charge them 
more than fifty cents for a square of sixteen lines. So he had to 
eut down the expenses toa minimum. He did everything himself; 

he swept out his cellar; he carried the paper to the few subscribers it 
possessed, in the morning; he wrote the editorials, the news, the eriti- 
cisms ; he did the reporting and the book-keeping—all, in fact, that 
was done, He sat behind his barrels and his plank, placidly writing ; 
ind when any one came for a paper, he never looked up, but just 
said, * Put the money on the counter, and take one’ His working 
day was sixteen Lours. In the morning, from five to eight, he wrote 


editorials in his bed-room. During the business hours he was in the 


ecllar, engaged in ordinary routine of editorial work. About one 
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o'clock, having provided abundant copy for the compositors, he 
sullied forth into Wall street to compile stock-tables, and to get 
matter for spicy paragraphs. From four to six he was at his office 
again, winding up the business of the day. In the evening he was 
abroad—at the theatres or concert, ball or public meeting, which 
were faithfully written up, and handed to the printers before he 
went to bed. He thus, like Atlas, bore the whole weight of bis 
world upon his own brave shoulders.” 

We have but a remark or two to make on this interesting 
narrative. The Times is undoubtedly right in contradicting 
the representation ‘‘ that Mr. Bennett was no writer, but only 
a brilliant manager of journalism.” We have never known 
an editor in Europe or America that could write a humor- 
ous, pungent, suger stive leader, sure to be read let it appear 
where it might, so fast as Mr. Bennett. Nor have we known 
any editor that possessed, in a higher degree, the taculty of 
turning rapidly from the discussion of one subject to that of 
another. But the reason why the erroneous opinion above 
alluded to was entertained by any one is this: Mr. Bennett 
had a wonderful talent for imbuing the minds of his assistants 
with his own thoughts. For many years before he retired 
from the active management of the Herald it was his daily 
habit to call, in turn, into his private office, such writers as he 
thought most competent to treat the subjects which current 
events happened to suggest. In tive minutes, at tarth st, the 
writer was impressed with everything Mr. Bennett wished 
said, and at once retired to make room tor another, who 
underwent a similar process, ete. Finally, he sat down him- 
self, where no one saw him, penned an article or two, put his 
manuscript into the ‘ copy-box,” took his cane, and retired as 
quietly as he entered. Thus it was that the idea of his being 
no writer *‘crept mto some heads,” as the Times SAYS 5 but 
they must have been stupid, thoughtless heads. We have 


now before us several of Mr. Bennett’s articles, written at 
different periods. Each is as characteristic ot its author as 


anything Jonathan Swift or Sydney Smith has written; but 


nothing will more appropriately fill the limited space we have 
VOL, XXV.—NO. XLIX. 12 
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now left for an extract than the following passage from the 
first article, or one of the first, that ever appeared in the 


Herald — 


“In debates of this kind many talk of principle—political princi- 
ple, party principle—as a sort of steel trap to catch the public. We 
mean to be perfectly understood on this point, and therefore openly 
disclaim all steel traps— all principle, as it is called, all party, all 
politic Ss. Oul only euidk shall be good, sound, practical common 
sense, applicable to the business and bosoms of men engaged in every- 
day life. We shall support no party, be the organ of no faction or 
coterie, and eare nothing for any election or any candidate, from 
president down to constable. We shall endeavor to record facts, on 
every public and proper subject, stripped of verbiage and coloring, 
with commenis, when suitable, just, independent, fearless, and good- 
Leni pe red. If the HeraLp wants the mere expansion which many 
journals possess, we shall try to make it up in industry, good taste, 
brevity, variety, pomt, piquaney, and cheapness. It is equally 
intended for the great masses of the community—the merchant, 
mechanic, working people ; the private family, as well as the publie 
hote l, the Journeyiian and his employer, the clerk and his prin ipal. 
Phere are in this city at least one hundred and tifty thousand persons 


who glance over one or more newspapers every day. Only forty-two 


thousand daily sheets are issued to supply them. We have plenty of 


room, therefore, without jostling neighbors, rivals, or friends, to pick 
up at least twenty or thirty thousand for the Heracp, and leave 


something for others who come after us.” 


This, be it remembered, was written thirty-seven years 
ago. What revolutions have since been produced nn journal- 
ism! And what individual in Europe or America has con- 
tributed so much to those revolutions as Mr. Bennett? Nay, 
has he not been the originator, the soul, and the lite of the 
greatest of them? 

And here we are reminded of his profound, unwavering 
faith in the energy, enterprise, and perseverance of the Amer- 
can peopl Although this sentiment pervades all his writ- 
ings, extending over a period for nearly half a century, and is 
sometimes abundantly conspicuous, no one who has not had 


opportunities of hearing him express his views in private can 


form any adequate idea how much it became a veritable pas- 
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sion with him. Of what New York, especially, was destined 
to become, as compared to the greatest cities of ancient and 
modern times, in wealth, resources, population, extent, beauty, 
and general attractiveness, he often spoke in language which, 
to those of a cold and gloomy nature and narrow mind, 
seemed to border on Oriental hyperbole. More than once we 
have heard his calm, thoughtful predictions in this r spect 
compared by intelligent men to the stories of the Genii in the 
Arabian Nights. But the most skeptical have lived to see 
some of the boldest of those predictions literally tultilled ; 
while some of those that seemed impracticable, or utterly 
impossible, are already not only regarded as entirely feasible, 
but are rapidly progressing to fulfilment. 

Referring again to antiquity reminds us that several who 
have sketched Mr. Bennett’s life and character have repre- 
sented him as having quite a horror of quotations from the 
classic languages. ‘This is true only in a certain sense. He 
had, indeed, no patience with the use of such quotations by those 
who knew nothing about them; for no one knew better than 
he that there are many utterly ignorant both of Greek and 
Latin who are quite fond ef quoting these languages, espe- 
cially the latter, because there are few large dictionaries of 


the vernacular tongue which do not contain a goodly variety 


of classic phrases. But to those ignorant of the principles of 
the languages to which they belong, these are like * edged 
tools” in the hands of children. Instead of making those 
who use them appear learned, as they think, they frequently 
expose them to the ridicule of every reader who has taken 
the trouble to study. Mr. Bennett had far too much pride to 
allow his assistants to render themselves ridiculous before the 
world, and, accordingly, he made no scruple of quietly draw- 
ing his pen across quotations which reminded him of nothing 
more forcibly than a garment worn up-side-down by one to 
whom the style of such garments is at once a novelty and a 
mystery. It was very natural that the ambitious gentleman 


who found his fine quotations set aside in this summary 
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manner should come to the conclusion that the weak point 
in Mr. Bennett’s editorial abilities was his lack of taste for 
Greek and Latin; and it was equally natural that those who 
pever cared to quote or learn cither language—regarding both 
as useles fossils—should quote Mr. Bennett’s alleged dislike 
of them as one of the strongest evidences of his skill and 
sagacity as an editor. 

The truth is, however, that no one admired an apposite quo- 
tation from either of the classic language s, but especially from 
the Latin, more than Mr. Bennett. Those who have known him 
most intimately could not assert that he ever suppressed such, 
or even discouraged their vecasional use. He had too much 
understanding to affect to despise what was a regular habit 
with writers so popular as Addison, Steele, Swift, Sydney 
Smith, Goldsmith, Sir Walter Scott, ete. But Mr. Bennett 
had the sagacity to require not only that the quotation was 

pposite, but also that the full meaning of it was given directly 
or indirectly. ‘* This,” he was wont to say, ** makes it like a 
condiment, which those having a taste for it may enjoy as a 
luxury, while those ignorant of its virtues may pass it over, 
or be content with its aroma.” 

We could adduce abundant evidence of these facts from 
the columns of the Herald; we could show, moreover, by the 
same means, that not content with entertaining those views 
himself, he fully impressed them on his successor. Young 
Mr. Bennett has no pretension to be such a writer as his 
father; at the same time it is undeniable that he inherits 
some of the old gentleman’s best qualities and talents. In 
illustration of this, we need only say that the son, like the 
father, possesses the faculty of giving a striking outline in a few 
words of what he wishes an article should be, even to its tone ; 
and that the views of the son, in regard to classic precepts, 
whether used as ornaments or authorities, are identical with 
those of the father. More than this we abstain from saying 


of the living, further than to remind our readers that Eugéne 


Sue, Tobias Smollett, and James Fenimore Cooper have 
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abundantly proved to the world that one may be fond of nau- 
tical adventure, especially in his youth, and yet distinguish 
himself one day as a thinker and writer. 

But one word more of the dead. We have already alluded 
to those, who, having been reviled and persecuted during the 
greater part of their lives—especially while doing most good— 
have at their death had monuments erected to their memory. 
The subject of this sketch has built himself a magnificent mon- 
ument, the only sort of monument he ever cared for; and if it 
prove not as enduring as the Pyramids, it will nevertheless 
confer more honor on its founder and architect than all the 
Pharaohs have gained by piles which are records, much more 
of oppression and forced toil—of ** bricks made without straw,” 
under the lash of the taskmaster—than of increased enlight- 
enment, developed resources, enlarged social comforts, and 
improve d general well-being, of which the Herald is at once 
an exemplar and a history. 

Yet a more honorable monument, if possible, are the multi- 
tude of flower wreaths, which friends and opponents have 
vied with each other in weaving, with their utmost skill, to 
adorn and conseerate the grave of the founder of the Herald. 
In short, so universally has this noble sentiment been mani- 
fested that we do not remember to have met anything in 
ancient or modern literature more appropriate to be inscribed 
on the tomb of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, beside his English 
epitaph, than the beautiful words applied by Pliny the 
Younger to one of the greatest benefactors of the Romans, 
in allusion to the honors conferred on him by friends and oppo- 
nents at the close of a long, active, and useful life:— 

“Et ille quidem plenus annis abiit, plenus honoribus, illis etiam 
quos recusavit.” 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
HISTORY 


Our English Bible and its Ancestors. By THreEADWELL WALDEN, 
Rector of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Indianapolis. l6mo, pp. 251. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


Tuere is a good deal of information in this little volume in 
regard to versions of the Bible, but it by no means exhausts the sub- 
ject. While heartily recommending it as calculated to remove many 
erroneous aud unjust impressions, written as it is ina eandid and 
liberal, non-sectarian spirit, we will add some facts which are but 
rarely remembered at the present day, even by educated men ; 
nay, even by those who regard it as their mission to expound the 
Seripuuare 
We suppose we need hardly say that we do not take these pains 
for the purpose of advocating or opposing the views of any sect as 
such, for there is no consummation we have more earnestly sought 
for the last twenty years—in other journals as well as in our own—than 
the reconciliation of all Christian sects with each other in one frie nly 


brotherhood. Partly because the Catholic church is the parent of all, 


but el} fl because it had accomplished so much rood during the 
long « turies before any of the Protestant sects came into existence, 
we have had no disposition to deal harshly even with her faults. 
Phat, at least, we have been entire ly willing to do her justice, Llolhie 
but t] most narrow-minded bigots, o1 those blinded by thei preju 
dices, will deny. 

We never expected, or indeed wished, to please this class. Hav- 


ing always regarded it as very much like the untamable quadruped, 
} } S| 2 
Ik 


whit the more kindly it is treated the more it growls and tries to 


bite, we should have suspected something miraculous if we had not 


been l jé ted to more or less abuse whenever we ventured to deny 
that its geese are swans. But whether the vituperation bestowed on 
us ” * reverend,” "° very reverend,” “right reverend,” or “* most 


reverend,” we ean assure all coneerned that no amount of it will 


force us to regard as * pillars of the church” those who are much 
me suggestive to us of the rats which burrow in its ancient and 
vem le walls, and grow fat and sleek on the contents of its 


cemecteries, 
When we speak of the hierarchy of the Catholic church as having 


never ceased for so long a series of centuries—even when it erred 


nos to do inealeulable coo for the human race, we do not include 


} 


in our estimate speculators in real estate, bankers who depend chiefly 


for their “interest” on the earnings of the Lrish chambermaids, o1 
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those equally thrifty who are always ready to levy taxes on the 
living and the dead. Whether divines of this class belong to the 
State of Ohio or the State of New York, if alluded to at all by us as 
belonging to the Catholic hierarely, it is only in the parasitical rela- 
tion already indicated. If this occasionally puts them in a pious, or 
rather impious rage, causing them to speak and act more like fish- 
mongers than ministers of the gospel, we are sorry for them, 
although we confess we are much more amused than annoyed at the 
grimaces and gesticulations with which they mean to annihilate us. 
When we commend the Catholie hierarchy for the good it has 
done and is doing, we commend the enlightened, liberal, and good 
ecclesiastics of all grades belonging to that church ; and should it be 
our lot to survive those of them who are living, our heartiest trib 
utes to their superior worth shall be paid, when even the most 
mendacious of the opposite class cannot accuse us of flattery. 

With these few remarks as an introduction, we proceed to show 
how much a large class of Protestants stultify themselves by persist- 
ently representing that the Catholie church has always been opposed 
to the rendering of the Scriptures into the vernacular tongue. Al- 
though the author of the little book before us does not say so, or 
mean to convey any such impression, there is nothing which he 
proves more fully to those capable of looking beyond the surface of 
things, or of merely comparing facts with each other, than that, in- 
stead of the Catholic ecclesiastics having always tried to keep the 
Bible sealed up in a dead language, they were the first to commence 
even those English translations upon which our so-called “ Author- 
ized Version,” or “ King James’s Bible,” is based. 

It is forgotten that even Wyckliffe was a priest; and Islep, 
archbishop of Canterbury, liked him so well, both as a theologian 
and scholar, that he appointed him director of Baliol College, Oxford. 
The archbishop, who was himself a scholar and a man of enlarged 
views, Was so well pleased with the manner in which Wyckliffe per- 
formed his duties, that four years later (1365) he made him director 
of a seminary which he had just founded, ealled Canterbury 
College. In this position, also, Wyckliffe gave his patron ample 
satisfaction. But learned and enlightened archbishops die, and they 
are sometimes succeeded by those who are neither learned nor en- 
lightened. It was so in this ease. Simon Langham, the suecessor 
of Islep, was weak-minded and superstitious, and one of his first 
archiepiscopal acts was to remove Wyckliffe from the directorship of 
the college, on the ground that his teachings were not orthodox. 
W yeklifte appealed to the Pope, Urban V., but his Holiness was in- 


duced to contirm the sentence of the archbishop. Then it was that 
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Wryekliffe attacked both the pope and the archbishop, and soon 
made both regret that they had meddled with the head of Canter- 


bury College. These facts we do not take from the volume before 
us; they are given from the best authorities.* As for Wyckliffe’s 
translation of the Bible, there is no fact of the time more fully 


attested than that he had commenced it in compliance with the wish 
of Archbishop Islep. 

We are informed in the volume before us that the first English 
translation from the Greek was by William Tyndall. But who was 
William Tyndall? Let the Rev. Mr. Walden tellus, “ To find Tyn- 
dall,” he savs, “we must go back to the year 1477, when he was born, 
in an obseure village at Gloucestershire. He was brought up from a 
child at Oxford, and became a priest and a Franciscan friar” (p. 63). 

But there had been several translations made in England before 


Pynd 


is said to have taken the basis of his great epic. translated a part, if 


fs time. The Saxon monk Cixedmon (680) from whom Milton 


not the whole, of the Bible into Saxon. The Venerable Bede, another 
monk, made a complete translation of the Bible, and we could men- 
tion several other British and Irish ecclesiastics who had translated 
portions, if not the whole, of the Seriptures long before W yckliffe 
wis be 

After many translations had been thus made, it was found that 
the Greek text had become corrupt. This discovery is said to have 
been made by Cardinal Wolsey, who pointed out the proof of it to 
Erasmus, then professor of Greek at Cambridge. Erasmus immedi tely 
assumed the task of revising and amending the text ; and the result is 
thus stated in the volume before us (p. 53): “It was Erasmus who 
beeame the founder of the New Testament in printed Greek.” Nor 
did he mean that none but those acquainted with the language of 
Aristotle should be able to read the Scriptures. “TI long,” he says, 
writing to his friends Sir Thomas More and Dean Colet, “that the 
husbandman sing portions of them (the Seriptures) to himself as he 
follows the plough, that the weaver should hum them to the time of 
his shuttle, that the traveller should beguile with their stories the 
tedium of his journey.” + But who was Erasmus? Another priest 
ind monk, and one whom neither Henry VIII nor any other Protest- 
ant prince could induce to withdraw from the old church. t 

Nor was it alone the priests and monks of England and Germany 


who were busy at this time in revising and translating the Bible. 


Even those of Spain were equally active in the same cause. Cardi- 
* See Lives of Wicliffe and of his Disciples,” by Gilpin. London, 1765 W icliffe 
et sa reforme Par M. Jeger. Halle, 1&4, ete. i Paraclesis. 


t Vide Art Erasmus and his Influence,” N. Q. R. for March, 1870, No. XL 
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nal Ximenes had been at work on the Bible before Erasmus. First 
the cardinal founded the University of Alealé de Henares. No 
sooner is this great institution made available for scholars than he 
commences the translation of the Bible; and in due time his cele- 
brated “ Complutensian Polyglot” was completed at his own 


=Q- 


expense. “Strictly speaking,” says the Rev. Mr. Walden, “ part of 
the cardinal’s New Testament was in print before Erasmus’s text 
went to press” (p. 58). But Mr. Walden forgets to inform his 
| readers that both Ximenes and Erasmus were in advance in this 


ST 


respect of Luther, who had also been a monk, and the pupil from 


} 
| youth only of monks and priests. The Bible of Ximenes wag 
| printed complete in 1517, whereas that of Luther was not printed 
until 1531, seventeen years later. But as Wyckliffe was protected 
and advanced by one archbishop, and opposed and persecuted by 
another, as we have seen, so was Ximenes. The former, however, was 
merely deprived of his income from the church, whereas, the latter 
. Was limprisoned for six years in the dungeons of San-Toreas. Arch- 
bishop Alonzo Carilla, who persecuted Ximenes, was a person of 
exactly the same calibre as Archbishop Simon Langham who perse- 
" cuted Wyckliffe. The misfortune of the latter was that he did not 
live long enough to see another enlightened prelate like Islep in Lang- 
ham’s place. 
| eg In short, long before Luther was born the Bible had been translated 
by ecclesiastieés into Italian, Spanish, French, German, English, Saxon, 
Dutch, Sclavonian, Bohemian, ete. Nay, so early as the third century 
(200-300 a.p.) there was a Coptic translation ; half a century later an 
Ethiopic translation. The Gothic version of Ulphilas, also a priest, 
was made about the middle of the fourth century (360 a.p.). The 
Latin Vulgate was commenced by St. Jerome in 385, and completed 
in 404. It was called “the Vulgate,” because the Latin was then 
used as the vernacular in all the principal nations of Europe. 
Here is a translation made more than fourteen centuries ago, and, 
taking it in all its characteristics, it has never been equalled since, 
much less surpassed. 
How absurd it is, then, to persist in the statement that the Bible 
was a sealed book before the Reformation! We expose the absurd- 
ity in the same spirit as we would any other of equal importance, 





because, let injustice and misrepresentation come whence they may, 
we are opposed to them. In a word, it is idle to deny that the Prot- 
estants are vastly indebted to the Catholics even in regard to the Bible. 
At the same time there is much which the latter might learn to their 
profit from the former. Thus, for example, the most ignorant and 
bigoted of the Protestants do not regard the bad grammar of the 
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highest of their ecclesiastical dignitaries as the Hindoos regard the 
holy Gates of Somnauth, whose flaws, however unsightly they are, 
it is impious even to hint at. To this we have only space to 
add that bigots of all sects may learn a useful lesson in ¢ hristian 
charity from the perusal of the unpretending little volume which has 


suggested these remarks. 


g R g Varch s and Couater- s, 7 / ro 
“ Strikes 
ScARcELY any subject is lessunderstood than “ the rights of labor,” 


especially by those who have to depend on those rights for the 


ir daily 
bread. It is natural enough they should think that the less of their 
time they occupy for their employer each day, for a certain amount, 
the better they are off. Nothing is clearer to them than that those 
who vive them five dollars for eight hours’ labor promote their inter- 
ests, and are more their friends than those who vive them the same 


amount for ten or twelve hours. 

As one error produces another, so in this case the working-man, 
whether a common laborer or a mechanic, likes or dislikes those who 
employ labor according as they are favorable or unfavorable to his 
pet theory, and he judges the clergyman, the editor, and the poli- 
tician, in the habit of disenssing the subject, by the same test. This 
is so well unele rstood that all W ishing to be * popul l ” readily LCC pt 
the theory, “little work and much pay,” as sound and righteous, 


especially if they are ambitious to become public functionaries, and, 


therefore, want votes. No doubt some who encourage the working- 
man to do as little, and exact as much for that little as he ean, 
honestly think they are for his good. But there are very few of this 
class amone the intelligent, and the best that can be said of them is 
that they are blind leaders of the blind. 

For the same reason nothing is more offensive to the * striker” 
than to be told that those who refuse to comply with his demands 
are really more his friends than those who say at once, “ Certainly ; 


your claims are just, and they shall be granted.” As for saying that 


those who openly persist in refusing, and call on their neighbors to 


do the same, are friends, or anything better than mortal enemies, 
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it would be a rash proceeding, as not a few could testify to-day from 
recent personal experience. If any of our readers differ from our 
views, we shall only ask them to exercise their memory a little, 
assuming that they paid some attention to the present “ strikes,” 
their causes and results. They need only bear in mind the conduct 
of the employers alone. Is it not true that it is those that con- 
fessedly have always been most liberal and most kind to their work- 
ing-men, who have proved least disposed to comply with their 
demands? But we have a stronger illustration than even this of the 
principle we maintain. It requires but little research and discrimi- 
nation to ascertain that it is those who best understand the value of 
labor, those who have contributed at least as much as any of their 
fellow-citizens to bring skilled labor to perfection, and elevate it to 
the dignity of a science, that have evinced least willingness to allow 
the “strikers” to have theirown way. This is true, for example, 
of the Steinways. It is precisely because they understand the 
philosophy of labor in all its relations that they have attained 
eminence, and princely wealth at the same time, by the superiority 
of their instruments, thus placing themselves in the first rank among 
the great manufacturers of the world. 

But why is it not better for the working-man to get five dollars for 
eight hours’ work than to get the same amount for ten or twelve 
hours’ work? It doubtless would be better for some individuals, but 
for the large majority it would be the reverse, although there is 
nothing which this large majority are more unwilling to believe— 
nothing which they deem more absurd. Supposing the provision- 
dealer says to Pat or Franz, “TI will give you five dollars for eight 
hours’ work in future, the same as I used to give you formerly for ten 
or twelve hours’ work ; but mind that for the same amount of flour, 
corn, potatoes, and vegetables, I formerly charged you five dollars, I 
shall in future have to charge you seven dollars, and perhaps more.” 
Let us suppose the coal-dealer, the butcher, the tailor, and the dry- 
goods-man hold similar language ; but if they do not, the same causes 
produce in their case the same results, but slightly modified, which 
they produce in the case of the provision-dealer. There is no more 
obvious principle in political economy than that if a furniture-dealer 
has to pay twenty per cent. more for a set of chairs than he has been in 
the habit of paying, he must raise the price of the set in the same 
ratio, and his customer must either pay the increased amount, be 
content with an inferior set, or do without any until prices are down 
again. If the architect is called upon to build a house, of course he 


has to increase his estimate in proportion as the price of labor is in- 


creased. If the party requiring the house is unable or unwilling to 
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pay the incresed rate, the work has to be postponed, or an inferior 
house is built, which is nearly if not quite as bad. 

But, apart from all this, the importance and value of productive 
labor are to be taken into account; it must be remembered that as 
days make years, so do hours make days. Let us suppose that the 
number of working-days in the year is three hundred, and that the 
laborer works twelve hours a day. To diminish this to eight hours 
is to reduce the time of labor one-third; so that the working- 
vear would be only two hundred days instead of three hundred; 
that is, one hundred holidays would be added to the ordinary 
number! Would the laborer be the better in his pocket or his 
health for this?) Nay, who can doubt that he would be the worse for 
it? His family would be the worse—the nation at large would be 
the worse. 

But, unfortunately, those who are prone to “ striking ” cannot see 
even the suffering they bring on themselves and on their families, but 
seem rather to exult init. This seems unnatural; it is nevertheless 
strictly true. The most profound thinkers have borne startling testi- 
mony to it. Thus, for example, the working-man had no better 
friend than Heine, the great German poet and satirist, for no one 
toiled harder than he did himself to the day of his death. In his 
youth Heine was in favor of “strikes,” but no one has left on record 
a stronger condemnation of them, although his warning is couched, 
as the most solemn of his warnings are, in the language of galety. 
His words seem, indeed, tame when rendered into English; but most 
of the “strikers” are ignorant of the original. Thus, for example, it 
is in vain the Steinways would have addressed the mob that 
threatened to destroy their fine establishment—the source of so much 
that has afforded gratification to the eye, the ear, and the mind—in 
such lines as these: 


Ich rief den Teufel und er kam, 


Und ich sah ihn mit Verwund’rung an, 
Er ist nicht hiesslich, und ist nicht lahm, 
Er ist cin lieber, charmanter Mann,” et 


We fear that among the larger part of the crowd this would only 
have made matters worse, and rendered it all the more difficult for 
Commissioner Bosworth to sueceed, as he happily did, in protecting 
the threatened property, and the life or liberty of those who 
threatened it, at the same time. . It might have been different, how- 


ever—the carrying-out of the commissioner’s judicious plan might 


have been facilitated—had the experience of Heiné been given in 
plain English, as follows :— 
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“ T called the devil and he came, 
To view him with wonder I began, 
He is not ugly, and is not lame 


Far from it, he is a charming man,” etc 


The “strikers” will undoubtedly find one day that they have 
evoked a demon, and that he is not the less diabolical for having 
seemed at the outset rather attractive than repulsive. In the mean- 
time, it is but just to admit that whatever may have been the short- 
comings of the police commissioners and the chief officers under their 
control in the past, they have performed their duties in relation to the 
“ strikers ” in a creditable manner. Had they not acted with judg- 
ment, sagacity, and promptness, deplorable scenes would have been 
witnessed in New York before this. 

It is but fair the world should know, also, that others possessed of 
large influence have earnestly and energetically co-operated with 
them without feeling bound to do so, otherwise, than as good citizens 
and friends of peace and order. This is true, for example, both of our 
present sheriff and his immediate predecessor. Mr. Brennan and Mr. 
O’Brien, do not, we believe, entirely agree in polities at present, but 
being alike, as they always have been, in the characteristics of honest, 
straightforward men, they have vied with each other, and rather in 
secret than with ostentation, in “ casting oil on the troubled waters.” 

Nor should it be forgotten that the Catholic clergy, also, have, in 
general, nobly done their duty. We take the liberty to mention, as 
examples, two priests whose names deserve to be written in golden 
letters for the beneficent, restraining influence they have exercised 
on excited thousands by their pious, benevolent, and eloquent appeals; 
although we are quite aware that they would prefer to be mentioned 
in no letters, but be allowed literally to do good by stealth. There 
are many of our New York readers whom we need hardly inform 
that we allude to the Rev. Father Clowry, of St. Gabriel’s Church, and 
the Rev. Father Nicot, of St. Boniface’s Church—one as good a speci- 
men of an Irish priest, in piety, learning, and zeal fgr well-doing, as 
can be met with anywhere; the other similarly distinguished as a 
representative French priest, though an Alsacian manifestly half Teu- 
tonic in origin, and as much like Luther in the face—with his fine, 
broad, pale, massive forehead and large piercing eye 





as any gentle- 
man we have ever seen. 

It is to be hoped that, through all these various means, the danger 
which at one time seemed so threatening, and of so much magnitude, 
is now over; and that the working-men of all grades will learn that, 


after all, foree exerted against their employers is not the agency upon 
which they must rely for the support of their families. 
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EDUCATION AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Zell's Popular Bney lopedia ; A Universal Dictionary of English 
La iquage, Science, Literature. and Art. By C. CoLanGce, LL. D. 
In two volumes. Illustrated by over two thousand wood-cuts. 
to, pp. LI9G, 1152. Philadelphia. 1870-1871. 


We have received not fewer than fifty letters within the past year 
asking our opinion of this work. ‘There is so much exaggeration in 
titles at the present day—they are so much like the advertisements 
of charlatans—that we confess we had expected little from a work 
which we heard spoken of only as a ** Popular Eneyelopedia.” True, 
we had been aware that the most valuable works published in other 
countries have the simplest titles. This fact might be sutticiently 
illustrated by mentioning a dozen of illustrious names. 

Far be it from us to deny that there are American authors, also, 
who have had the good taste and honesty to select simple, unpre- 
tending names for their works. If the number is very few, it is 
because we have had but few of the right stamp. In general our 
authors set off their titles as bad painters do their sign-bourds. As 
the latter rely chietly on the brightest colors and the heaviest touches 
of the brush, so do the former put most faith in high-sounding words, 
and a profusion of them. And, for various reasons, still more true is 
this of compilers than of authors. 


Nor is all so absurd as it seems to sensible people at first sight; 
for as the vulgar regard the tlashiest “pictures” as the best, so 
do the same numerous fraternity regard those books that have the 


most pompous and most pretentious titles as the best. And as they 
judge the name so do they judge the production that bears it. The 
less thought the latter contuins—the less it exercises the thinking 
faculties—nay, the less real Knowledge it embraces, the more “ popu- 
lar” itis. Hence it was that our faith in the new “ Encyclopedia,” 
before examiniyg it, was very slight; but because we knew nothing of 
its real chararacter we gave no opinion.- We now give our impres- 
sions of it for the first time. 

* Blessed are they that expect nothing,” Says Swift, “for they 
hall 


shall not be disappointed.” For the reason mentioned, we certainly 


did not expect much from the work before us; but now that we have 
exsuined it pretty thoroughly, if we are not * blessed,” we are at least 
agreeably surprised, The pretix * popular,” as generally used in this 
country, is not appropriate in the prescut instance; but in the sense 
of instructive and useful to all classes of the people, who have any 


taste 


for the acquisition of knowledge, or any desire for extending 
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the sphere of their intelligence, we know no similar work to which 
it may be more justly applied. In other words, the new “ Eney- 
clopedia” is not the crude, shallow, slip-shod, self-contradictory 
sort of performance which so many of our authors and compilers 
seem to regard as the only suitable pabulum for the people, and 
the only kind that ought to be called “popular.” It is a work 
which, while it must prove attractive as well as useful to those who 
have received only the most elementary education, cannot fail to 
recommend itself, also, to the most highly educated—even to the 
possessors of good libraries, for the large amount of information—in 
general well digested and accurate—which it embraces on multifari- 
ous subjects, including the whole circle of the arts and sciences. It 
is almost superfluous to say that we do not mean that exhaustive 
articles are devoted to this large variety of subjects, for such alone 
would require several volumes, each still larger than either of the 
two thick, closely printed tomes before us, with their small but clear 
type. Yet we could point out many articles that are quite long and 
elaborate. But the majority owe their value to the circumstance 
that in their condensed form they rarely omit any important particu- 
lars and searecly ever any newly discovered facts. Thus, the literary 
or scientific laborer is often enabled to obtain at a glance information 
requiring extensive research elsewhere, and which is not to be found 
at all in other encyclopedias. 

We do not mean by this that it is superior, or even equal to, 
the principal voluminous encyclopedias. It would be absurd to 
compare it, for example, to the Eneyelopedia Britannica, or to 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, the smallest of which is twenty times as large, 
and contains carefully prepared contributions from a host of men 
famous in literature, science, and the arts; and yet there are not a, 
few important facts in the work under consideration—the result of 
recent researches and new discoveries—which are not to be found 
in either of those invaluable works. As for our own voluminous 
cyclopedias, that most recently issued and styled “New,” is noto- 
riously the least reliable on subjects requiring careful research and 
accurate scholarship. For these various reasons we have been all 
the more willing to comply with the wishes of those who honor us 
with their confidence in regard to “Zell’s Popular Eneyelopedia,” as 
far as we are able; and for the same reasons it now affords us all the 
more pleasure to bear testimony to the peculiar merits of the work. 
The departments which please us most are the historical, geographi- 
eal, archeological, and scientific. The biographical articles are in 
general very good, but this department is more open to criticism than 
any others, 
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But we must here remark, parenthetically, that it is the besetting 
sin of American compilers of works of this and of kindred kind, 
that they are guided much more by friendship and other consid- 
erations than by merit in preparing biographies, or selecting 
model passages from writings. There is scarcely a school-book we 
take up in which this bad taste—not to call it by a worse name—is 
not evinced toa greater or less extent. It may be seen at a glance 
that none are more highly favored in this way than newspaper editors, 
who are known to possess a large stock of vanity, a very limited 
stock of knowledge, and a willinguess to requite the biographer or 
compiler in kind. Next to the newspaper editors, lay and religious, 
those chietly favored in this respect are politicians and clergymen 
whose longing for notoriety is supposed to render them equally grate- 
ful and generous. Then come that interesting class whose only real 
claim to intellectual ability of any kind is their money, and that, 
perhaps, not very honestly obtained. Our readers are aware that the 
present is not the first time we have denounced this particular branch 
of puffery and toadyism; nor is it the first time that it has reminded 
us of attempts made in other parts of the world, especially in Grub 
Street, to immortalize the dark lanterns of literature, and to which 
the author of “John Gilpin” refers as follows :— 


hus, when achild, as playful children use, 

Lias burnt to tinder a stale last year’s news, 

I flame extinct, he views the roving fire 

Phere goes my lady, and there goes the squire 

i re g tie parse oh, Ulustrious spark, 

(And there, scarce less illustrious. goes the clerk.” 


It is needless to inform the majority of our readers that the great- 
est of real authors—the most profound thinkers—are those who eared 
least for notoriety or fame. The most justly renowned among the 
ancients and moderns have studiously avoided both. Hence it is that 
so many great cities have claimed to have given birth to the author 
of the Wiad. Pythagoras, who travelled the world in search of knowl- 
edge, and was the true discoverer of what is now styled the 
Copernican System of astronomy, wished to be known only as an 
honest pedagogue. Lucian, Lucretius, Virgil, and Dante have evinced 
equal contempt of fame, and of those willing to confer it for a con- 
sideration. It was because Shakspeare’s mind was imbued with 
similar sentiments that so little is known about him at the present 
day. Great authors having any longing for immortality have relied 
on their works for it, not on the puffers of their time. Thus, for 
example, Horace says, “1 have tinished a monument more enduring 


than brass and more lofty than the royal site of the pyramids.”* 


Exegi monumentum @#re perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius,’’ eto. 
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And he is imitated in that sentiment by Ovid, who feels that “neither 
the anger of Jove, nor fire, nor steel, nor consuming time, can 
destroy his work.”* Swift took much more pains to be remembered 
as the founder of a hospital for the benefit of the poor than as an 
author; indeed, he took no pains in regard tothe latter, but the con- 
trary, although the author of Gulliver’s Travels was, and is, univer- 
sally recognized as a giant intellect and profound thinker. Long 
after Sir Walter Scott had achieved greatness, he persisted in remain- 
ing “The Great Unknown.” Nordid heallow that feeling to undergo 
any material change to the close of his brilliant life, a fact which 
finds beautiful and touching expression in his farewell address to his 
Minstrel Harp—one of his last efforts :— 
“Hark! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 
Some spirit of the air has waked thy string! 
lis now a seraph bold, with touch of fire, 
"Tis now the brush of Folly's frolic wing 
Receding now the dying, numbers ring. 
Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell, 
And now the mountain breezes searcely bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell— 
And now ‘tis silent all! Enchantress, fare thee well !"— 

But it must not be inferred from our remarks that the compiler of 
“Zell’s Popular Eneyelopedia” has indulged more extensively than 
others in the vain, if not unprofitable, attempt of making giants of 
pygmies. We should do him an injustice if we alleged that he has 
transgressed in that respect even as much as our compilers in geveral. 
We have said so much on the subject here only because we regret to 
see a work so excellent in almost every other respect marred with 
even comparatively few glorifications of persons to whom neither 
nature nor education has given any just claim to any such distinction 
above the mob of half-illiterate scribblers. But did we attempt to 
cause a few defects in one department to neutralize, or overshadow, 
the unquestionable merits of so large a variety of other departments, 
we should be unworthy of the confidence of our readers. We have 
sufficient in the department of science of what is not to be 
found in any similar work—being the results of recent researches and 
discoveries—to make amends for all the blemishes we have alluded 
to. ‘The lexicographical department alone is of great value; it is, 
indeed such that none having it will have any need to pay the high 
price demanded at the present day for a copy of Webster’s Diction- 
ary. But this reminds us that we should not close even so hurried a 
notice as this without remarking that the numerous and generally 
accurate illustrations of “Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia ” considerably 
enhance the interest and attractiveness of the work. 


* “ Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abvlere vetustas.” 


VOL, XXV.—NO, XLIX. 13 
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1. The Philosophy of Exercise; its omportance to promote Hlealith, &e. 
2. The Slate Roll. Newark, January, 1872. 

Tue prevailing boast of the present age is, that it is eminently 
utilitarian. Nor ean it be denied that it has attained high distinction 
in that respect; yet no enlightened age has evinced so complete an 
obliviousness of the primary, essential means of utility. This is so 
strange a contradiction that at first sight it seems impossible to be- 
lieve it; but a little reflection will show that it is not the less true on 
this necount. It will be admitted that the most brilliant genius can 
accomplish little without health; and the most unskilful mechanic, 
and the most ignorant agricultural laborer, are equally powerless in 
their respective spheres if deprived of their health. Still, what is 
more neglected than this inestimable boon? 

‘True, we have shown, on several occasions, in this journal, that 


no people on ¢ ith consume more drugs than we, and that none more 


rapid!y make the fortunes of the most ignorant pretenders to the 
heali urt. [ndeed, were we judged by the success of our mouute- 
banks in persuading us to regard the most worthless or most dele- 
terious of their nostrums as infallible clixirs, the natural inference 
would be that we surpass all other nations, ancient and modern, in 
our unremitting, anxious care of our health. ‘There is searce ly a 


more deplorable feature in our character than the credulity by which 
we allow ourselves to be thus imposed upon; there is certaiily none 
that is more Incompatible with the superior enlightenment which we 
claim. 

Lhe most eminent physicians of all ages and countries tell us that 
exercise is better than physic; and it requires little research to ascer- 


tain that ia proportion as the world has become enlightened has it 


accepted and acted upon the opiaious of those sages. ‘The Greeks of 


the time of Pericles were as much distinguished for their gymnastic 
exercises and various modes of physical development and culture, as 
they were for their masterpieces ia poetry, oratory, history, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

he most ancient medical works of authority that have reached 
our time show what a much higher value was set thousands of years 
ago ou exercises Which influence body and mind at the same time 
than ou the most fumous drugs. Galen informs us that Eseulapius 
recommended the former as much superior to the latter. Nor has 
Hippocrates negleeted to ineuleate the same doctrine. None who 
understand the subject doubt that Galea was influenced by the views 


of the Father of Medicine, when, in his discourse to ‘Thrasibulus, he 


* | \ IV. Art Quackery and the Quacked No. XVI, Art Gur (uack Loe 
tors, aud their Perivrmances Nu. ALVA Vur Quack Vuctors, aud How the) ‘urive.' 
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discussed the question whether the preservation of health belongs to 
medicine, or to the gymnastic art. At the same time, it must not be 
supposed that those great men were in favor of such violent exercises 
as some of our modern extremists have so strongly recommended, 


and which have seriously injured—sometimes destroyed—instead of 


improving or preserving, the health of hundreds of our young people 
of both sexes. 


Galen carefully puts his readers on their guard against 
those 


violent exercises, and our readers will bear us testimony that 
this is not the first time we have denounced the excesses alluded to, 
while anxious to do all in our power to encourage rational exercise.* 

We have been prompted to return to the subject on the present 
oceasion, though only for a moment, by a small pamphlet which fell 
into our hands by accident, and the title of which we place at the 


head of these remarks. ‘Theut title is not the less appropriate because 


the exercise to which it is chietly devoted is that of skating. There 
was, indeed, no novelty to us in the fact that skates are better than 
drugs in their influence on health; especially those skates which need 
neither ice nor a chilling atmosphere. 

Skating is a much more ancient exercise than those who practise 
or admire it most seem aware. In all northern countries its history 
is as old as that of their civilization; but it is needless, in this brief 
sketch, to trace it farther back than the Seandinavian Ldda, in which 
the jolly, honest god, Uler, is distinguished as much for his swift- 
runniug skates as for his far-reaching arrows. At least five centuries 
ago our English ancestors were quite as familiar with the sport as 
we are now. It does not appear, indeed, that they had any such 
beautiful and safe article as the “Roller Skate” of the present day; 
but that they were capable of deriving much pleasure as well as 
profit from skating, is abundantly clear. In proof of this, we need 
ouly refer the curious reader to Fitzstephen’s “ Description of the 
Ancient Customs of London.” “Some,” says the author, “tye bones 
to their feet, and under their heeles, and shoving themselves by a 
little picket staffe doe slide as swiftly as a bird flyeth in the air, or an 
arrow out of @ crosse bow.” 

An enthusiastic member of the New York Skating Association 
recently favored us with a description of what is called Figure Skat- 
ing, assuring us that no quadrille, or other dance, taught by the 
most accomplished professor of the saltatory art, exhibits more 
graceful movements, or is more attractive or more exhilarating. 
Probably we should have regarded this statement as, at best, an ex- 
aggeration, but we had recently happened to glance at an old book 
entitled “Sports and Pastimes of the People of England,” in which 


* Vide No. XLIV, Art. “ 


Specimen of a Moderna Educator of Young Ladies.” 
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the author remarks that ‘he has seen upon the Serpentine river four 
gentlemen dance a double minuet in skates with as much ease and 
more elegance than in a ball-room.” However, as we had only to go to 
the Plimpton Building, which is just beside our new office, we 
resolved to ascertain whether the enthusiasm of our friend had not 
some foundation in fact. It is not our province to give a formal 
reporteven of what interests and pleases us most. It is for those who 
have more time and space to spare to enter into details; suffice it in 
the present instance to admit that neither the kdda nor any other 
work, ancient or modern, describes finer specimens of the grace and 
poetry of motion than it was our good fortune to witness during our 
brief visit to the Plimpton. In short, we were most agreeably sur- 
prised; for nowhere else have we seen the sons and daughters of rich 
and poor mingle so freely, and vie with each other so cordially, with- 
out any violation of the strictest rational decorum. 

Such being our experience of the New York Skating Association, 
it affords us pleasure to learn that similar associations are being 
established in all our principal cities. We trust we need hardly say 
that, much pleasure as they afford, and decidedly beneficial as they 
are in their hygienic influence, we would be the last to recommend or 
encourage them did we believe that they had the slightest tendency 
to cause the cultivation of the intellect to be neglected. But did we 
regard them in any such light, we should differ with the world’s 
greatest thinkers, whose unanimous opinion it is, that by no other 
means is the mind as well as the body more invigorated than by just 
such moderate yet highly exhilarating exercise as that afforded by 
the roller skate; and it is almost supertluous to add, that whatever 
invigorates the mind, without unduly stimulating any of its faculties 
80 as to cause morbid reaction, not only facilitates but prompts its 
development. 


Gesta Romanorum ; or, Entertaining Moral Stories; Invented by the 
Monks as a Fireside Recreation, and commonly applied in their 
Discourses from the Pulpit, ete., ete. Translated from the Latin, 
with preliminary observations and copious notes. By the Rev. 
CHARLES Swan. New edition, with an Introduction by Tuomas 
Wricut, M. A., F.8. A. Two vols., l6mo. New York: J. W. 
Bouton. 1872. 


WeE wish that some of the monks of the present day would write 


“stories” like these; or, rather, we wish they had the necessary 
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learning and ability. Take, for example, the monks of St. Xavier’s 
College and St. John’s College (Fordham). What sort of “ Gesta” 
would they invent? What sort do they invent? No doubt many 
of our readers would suevest the Gesta Tudicularorum. But these are 
realities, not inventions; and the same may be said of the (esta 
Picis Liquiae et Plumarum, at least in the case of their very reverend 
provincial. 

The unlearned reader must not suppose, however, that we allude, 
by the term “liquide,” to any stronger or more subtle liquor than com- 
mon tar, or that we mean “ borrowed feathers” by “ plumarum.” As 
we would do none injustice, the worst charge we would make against 
our St. Xavier and Fordham monks is ignorance, and such of its mel- 
ancholy consequences as bigotry, ill manners, spite, political intrigue, 
ete. Even this we prefer much more in sorrow than in anger, for 
we entirely agree with Cicero, that ignorance is a very perplexing 
thing, especially to those who have constantly to pretend that they 
are learned: 


‘*Ignorantione rerum bonarum, et malarum, maxime hominum vita vexratur.’’* 


But fortunately there are monks even at the present day who are 
entirely free from all these maladies, as well as from their exciting 
cause ; nor need we go beyond the disciples of Loyola for very good 
examples of this class. Then there are the Dominicans, or Preachers, 
to whose order the eloquent Father Burke belongs. The Domi- 
nicans have had a house in this city for several years under the 
guidance of the Very Rev. Father Wilson, aided by the Rev. Father 
McGovern. But who has ever heard of their attempting to exercise 
any influence on our people but a salutary one, or of pursuing toward 
any sect, party, or individual, any other course than a conciliatory 
and kind one? The “ Gesta” of monks like these we should indeed 
be pleased with at any time, and would recommend them to our 
readers, as cheerfully as we would those of the most pious and most 
learned Protestant divines. 

Nor are these the only monks in America at the present day, in 
whose “‘ Gesta” we should have implicit faith. We are unwilling to 
mention the Christian Brothers as an illustration, because, curiously 
enough, they never can be spoken of as they deserve without incurring 
the ill-will of their degenerate rivals; although, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we can solemnly declare that not one of those good men has 
ever made the slightest attempt to influence our opinions either in 
their favor or against their rivals. If we have sometimes contrasted 
them with those rivals, it is because there is really a contrast between 


* De Fin i, 13. 
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them, and a very striking one ;—a contrast as educators ; a contrast as 
Christians; a contrast as citizens! Accordingly, if a book reached 
our table to-morrow, containing the “ Gesta” of such “monks” as 
Brothers Patrick, Paulian, James, Edward, Justin, Bettelin, and 
Humphrey, all of whom can write as well as teach--some excellently 

we should feel that we incurred no risk in recommending it to our 
readers. In the meantime, the two volumes before us claim the 
attention of all who are capable of profiting by the lessons of learned, 


Wise 5 vitty, and good men. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The I 1 Times of Henry Lord Brougham, Written by himself. 
In three vols. l2mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871-1872. 


Bur few men so highly gifted as Brougham appear in a century ; 
still fewer have so interesting a record. For nearly half a century he 
was one of the most prominent men in Europe; no man was more 
active or more energetic; nor did any man, devoted chiefly to law 
anid politics, exercise so great an influence on his countrymen; and, 
what redounds to his credit more than all this, his influence was 
always salutary. One born in Scotland with no silver speon in his 
mouth, with no powerful friends to aid in advancing him, who ele- 
vates himself to the most exalted position which it is possible for a 
British subject to oceupy—that of lord high chancellor of England 
proves by this facet alone that he possesses extraordinary talents. 

But Lord Brougham is as distinguished in literature as he is in law 
and polities. Even his chivalrie and noble defence of the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline scarcely contributed more to his fame than the share 
he had in founding the “ Edinburgh Review,” and securing for it a 
high reputation as a contributor to its pages. There was no great 
philanthropic work of his time in which his lordship did not take an 
active and zealous part. The great cause of education, in all its rami- 
fications, ever found in him an uncompromising and powerful 
advocate. 

We glance at these facts not for the purpose of describing the char- 
acter of one so well known to every intelligent person as Lord 
Brougham, but simply to suggest to oul readers what may be 
expected from the autobiography of such a man. Who would not 
expect to find it, not merely interesting, but replete with valuable les- 
sons, especially to young men? Such certainly was the spirit in 


which we took up the three thick volumes before us, and, far from 


being disappointed after a careful examination of their contents, we 
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have seldom been more agreeably surprised. For not only is the 
author communicative in regard to himself—scarcely concealing any- 
thing that is interesting, instructive, or amusine—as a studeut, as an 
advocate, as a reviewer or journalist, as an educaior, as a reformer, 
as a philanthropist, as a chancellor, and as a statesman ; he is equally 
communicative, equally frank and honest, in regard to all with whom 
those various positions brought him into contact. At the same time, 
his habiis of sitting in judgement both as reviewer and jurist lead him 
insensibly into criticisms which impart an agreeable piquancy to his 
estimates of his contemporaries. As far as we can, we will let the 
journalist-chancellor illustrate this-in his own words. Referring to 
the Rev. Sydney Smith’s account of the origin of the “ Edinburgh 


Review se he proceeds : 


Now th'ng can be more imaginary than nearly the whole of the above account. In 
the fi ther r was a t or nine stories high in Bu pla or 
ina f that port ft new tow f Edinburgh. No house at tim ded 
thr I ~ l i Ss ! Dp) ted iH oO t 

t said to ha t t fi b yu 1 ted 
ed vitha . i ind remarkable qua =, ther is not 
1 for such a po 0 Ile wasa moder it had 
I 0 l 0 ® ihe have 
ed lem p P " ‘ Ma 8s G Zz, 
N p D I tsp \ ft M lia \ ) : or 
on | i Astro No p. 455, tha could have writ h Princi 
p ( 


His estimate of the editorial qualifications of Jeffrey is very dif- 
ferent, but it is equally just: 


43 educition was that of an accomplished scholar With all the pocta 


. 
r G ) Rom n familia yur ind his 
+ 1 lu l ’ if i iu to ist 
her rr itio the Greex classics almost as eas‘ly as the Litin.” Vol. i. p. 175.) 


In those times, not yet very remote, both classical and scientific 
learn ie were deemed essential for those who undertook to sit in 
judgment on classical and scientific works. In Europe it is still 
rezarded somewhat in the same light; but in our country, classical 
learning, especially, is not merely needless; even “ educators,” pro- 
fessors, and pre sidents of colleves tell us that it is ealeulated toretard 
rather than hasten “the march of intellect.” Accordingly, of course, 
the less our reviewers are burdened with it, the more accomplished 
and better quilified they are, if only because their ignorance is so 


“blissful” that it will prevent them from becoming “ heavy.” A 


little further on, his lordship enters into particulars : 


Jeff ‘s ors as editor were unceasing, and I will venture to sa f we had 
een l i better i H / } co 1 not have bee tu d \s a 
critic he wa neq 1: and, take them as a whol I conclude his articles were the 
best Asa “ ( ) care hl OR TUT gand preparil ir. butions 
I art a the M virs of Prine Eugene was sent to Jef by Mill 
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Jeffrey cave it to Dr. Ferrier. of Manchester. to revise; and when he got it back from 
Dr. Ferrier, he himself corrected it. and added the mort reflections and the concluding 
observat son the new Paris edition ofthe work ! Ib., i, pp 1st.) 

Turning from literature and literary men to politics and states- 


men, we snatch a fragment which speaks for itself: 





* Mr. Pitt liked practical fun, and used to encourage it. One instane which Napier 
gives, shows ina point of view singular, and little to be anticipated of so cenerally 
Folemn a rs They—Lady Hester, James Stanhope, and Napier—had reso ved to 
blacken his face 1 irnt cork, which he most strenuously resisted Early in the fray 
a servant ant i that Lord Castlereagh and Lord Liverpool had called, desiring to see 
him o Iport pus] $3 ‘Let them wait in the outer room,’ said the great minister 
instant to t great bhatt eatching up a cushion and belaboring his 
attackers. w roved too many for him, and after a pro!onged struggle, got h down and 
bevan dau vhen, with a look of we issumed confidence in his powers of 
etill resist he said, ‘Stop —this won't duo; I could easily beat you a!l, but we must not 
keep I 2 waiting any longer so they were obliged to get a towel and basin 

r ur f ! re lees B y thus made d its 
“ ‘ it 1. and th s s ushered in rt i sndden change 
ert v I e of inner appeared. to Nap s great surpris nd admiration 
Lord I 4 i3 usual, mean-looking, bendi nervous 1 ther 
pitif I ( Napier sa h iw <nown from his lhood ; had often 
be | } iin s hath t tea anit ne the sto } ’ 1 ac ¢ i 1 he 
had :as a model of rr mbined with great stre t What, then 
was | “ 1 he saw both him and Lord Liverpool humbly bet is they 
apt ‘ had so ree bec! treated with suc im ¢ f fun 
But it M ‘ r ) vh t t l 8 
atter ai ! y ficu . d to grow up to the « + id 
t " sf l imovab I position, as if gazing it he heavens 
and t 1e two bending figures before him. Forsome time t spok 
and he i short obs ‘ finally, with abrupt. stif ( i 
t of \ , C18 } y low lie ased them it rning 
round w t up his cushion and renewed the fight 1 pp. 226 


This is not the only piussage in which Lord Liverpool Oc’ upies il 
ludicrous and mean position, but one entirely consistent with his 
characte? Before giving Lady Hester Stanhope’s estimate of him, as 
recast by Lord Brougham, we may remark that both his lordship’s 
ealibre as a statesman, and his character as a man, were very nearly 


equal to those of our own William H. Seward. 


\ s ) ! I nra ns! nd t lin a fray 
nv \ re Ww hes reumstances of 
ex v ippr led. tr j 1 ‘ to ¢ t His o'd 
mot ‘ iH ~ I her a I Il without hesita 
we l stated the « nsta “ ma ou ~ believed 
acas said she described her t w witht most ter sarcasm 
H ~ said. listened with t interest to her story ted it to 
be a d that t plea s hal ur nt 1 * favor was very 
I Ww r re h ‘ 1 ‘ r hye “ ) his use 
kee r il t r= r itt i half-a r Ww th his 1c \ =e ir l ret ri to 
Lady Hest t d weptt ther over the sad case, but that the man must 
be ha \ sor credible, but Napier assured me it was positively so stated 


to him by Lady Hester. and that she told him many other stories about this housekeeper, 


and of her mary * influence over Lord Liverpool.’’— (Jd., i, p. 225.) 
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We have yet glanced only at one volume, and in this there remain 
many interesting scenes and incidents to which we cannot even 
allude. A considerable part of the second volume is occupied with 
the trial of Queen Caroline, its causes and results. Several of the 
queen’s letters to her husband, when prince of Wales, and to his 
father, George III, are given in the original French in which they 
were written, with the replies of both prince and king, in the same 
language. This correspondence, with Brougham’s comments upon 
it, forms a most interesting episode in the second volume, and cannot 
fail to convince the reader of the cruel injustice of which the ill-fated 
Caroline was the victim. 

Much of the third volume is devoted to the affairs of Ireland. 
There are few great men that know anything of the Emerald 
Isle who have not kind words to say of itself and its people ; 
and, far from forming an exception, Lord Brougham is still more 
friendly, if possible, than even Sir Walter himself.* Noone thought 
more highly of the Irish orators than the greatest of British chancel- 
lors since Wolsey’s time. Perhaps it is because Brougham, like all 
other learned men, has a very different opinion of the Celt, as com- 
pared with either the Saxon or the Norman, from that which pervades 
the cheap literture of the present day, for while the students of this 
sort of literature are so fond of boasting that they are Saxon or Nor- 
man, the boast of Lord Brougham is in the opposite direction. “I 
think, then,” says his lordship, “I am fairly entitled to argue that I 
at least owe much to the Celtie blood, which my mother brought from 
the clans of Struan and Kinloch-Moidart.+ 

Be this as it may, our Irish readers will find that no one has paid 
finer tributes to their favorite orators than Brougham. Take for 
example his estimate of Plunkett. We can only make room for a 


small fragment or two :— 


Whoever has cultivated a pure and classical taste for the oratorical art, must feel at 
the mention of Plunkett's name somewhat of the thrill which the illustrious Greeks 
never fail to cause; for assuredly the modern orator is unsurpassed, if he has ever been 
equalled. since Attic voices were mute. It is to be lamented that no perfect collection of 
his sp hes has ever been made; although, partly from the deliberate as well as very dis- 
tinct manner of his utterance, partly from the deep impression of his discourse, the ordi- 
nary channels render them with an almost unexampled fidelity 

* [t was in the debates upon the change of Minis'ry, March, 1807, that Mr. Plunkett, 
already high among the speakers of his own country, first burst forth upon the world at 
large as an orator of the first class.”°—(Jb.. iii. p. 318 


Passing over much written in the same appreciative spirit, we 
select a passage, which shows that a man of enlightened ideas may be 


a Protestant, and yet have as warm a sympathy for his Catholic fel- 


* See * Rokeby ™ for an illustration t Vol. i, p. 18 
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low-subjects, or fellow-citizens, as any Catholic could; but, with this 
passage we must close our extracts, and lay aside, at least for the 
present, the most charming and most instructive volumes it has long 


been our privilege to examine: 


The Catl question formed the subject of both speeches. and each was of the 
h ic fi pow Mr. G ns otic Phe se ( is Ul the 
re \ t t t ‘ ZI i} ques 1 1 I t the 
( } “ ted Ss how, wit e fir ind ind int eloqu e of Demos 
t * words. he teirs tatters th ul ts. and s<« s to the 
Wil f thos o would ¢ et itholies by tests and sect 

\ tis werd as proof that he |! jured his r-ligious tenct t you will 
not re ’ ~ ng ast ibides by them Is it that he is insineer his oath ? 
rt t ira Has the oath a ne rative power Is it oti ely that 
bis i I t what sh u V é f ni y t by 
il ! me utter y incre¢ f he swear dire¢ Why. t s Wors 
th i sas flavr reb ) t the r of demonstration 

st the testir y of sens Vi pp. dl 

Mi f Rolrt Chambers, with Autobiographic Reminiscences of 


Wittiam Chambers. Imo, pp. 313. New York: Seribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1872. 


Ir is certain that no two individuals of the present age have con- 


tributed more to the diffusion of useful knowledge, throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland, than the Brothers Chambers. To many of 
our readers, if not to the majority, this may seem an exavcerated 
statement ; because, although the publications of those centlemen 
have always been extensively read in this country, their iifluence on 
our people has been trifling compared to that which they have 
exercised, for more than a quarter of a century, especially ou the 
middle classes of the United Kinedom. Indeed, none but those 
broucht up in some oue of the British islands, and who have taken 
an interest in the progress of enlightenment, can form any adequate 
estimate of the good they have done. We well remember ourselves, 
what an eager thirst for the acquisition of knowledze had been 
excited by the Chambers’s publications so early as 1834, two years 
after the commencement of the “ Journal.” For at least, three 
decades that thirst has been steadily increased, while those chietly 
instrumental in producing it have availed themselves of every means 
which intelligence, talent, good taste, and enterprise had placed in 
their power for its gratification. 

These facts alone would have secured the present volume a large 
circle of readers, altogether independently of the attractiveness and 


value of its contents, as a source of entertainment and instruction. 
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But it is chiefly for the moral lessons which it teaches by example, 
that we would recommend it to young men; for even the early 
struzcles, trials, indomitable perseverance, and ultimate suecess of 
Franklin are searcely a more instructive and encouraging study than 
the similar efforts and triumphs of Robert and William Chambers. 
Apart from the experience of these gentlemen—especially that 
which illustrates the state of education in Seotland at the period 
when their poverty would have rendered it difficult for them to 
devote sufficient time to study, could they have obtained the best 
instruction gratis—would seem incredible from the ancient fame of 
the Scottish parochial schools, were it not but too amply attested. 
An extract or two will give a more correct idea of this than any re- 
marks we can make in this rapid glance. Thus, Robert describes one 


of his early instructors as follows: 


** My first school was one kept by a poorold widow, Kirsty Cranston, who, according to 
her owna unt, was qualified to carry forward her pupils as far as read the Bible; 
yu s i cy there was the reasonable ex tion of leaving out difficu't words, 
such as Mather-shalal-hash-baz rhese, she told the children, might be made *a pass- 
over,’ and accord ngly, it was the rule of the establishment to let them alo:.e."’—(p. 44.) 


There are, indeed, “ passovers” made at the present day ; even our 
colleges and universities are by no means free from such, as we 
have shown in these pages. ‘“ From this humble seminary,” says 
Mr. Chambers, “I was, in time, transferred to the high school, then 
under the charge of Mr. James Gray, author of a popular treatise on 
arithmetic. The fee, here, was two siil/ings and twopence per quarter 
for read iv and writin Y, and i fu : wWiditional for thmetie.” 
(p.44.) That is about three dollars a year of our money. Need, we 
inquire, how many times three dollars do some of ow teachers, 
whose qualifications are by no means superior to those of James 
Gray, charge for a quarter, not to mention a year? We fear also 
that something like the following may be observed at this moment, 
not far from New York. “ At this school, too, as is usual with such 
seminaries in Scotland, the Bible was read as a class-book, / vt with 
no hind e-ercnce, or even decorum.”—(p. 45.) William nezlected 
his Latin, for which the fee was twenty shillings a year. Like every 
other sensible person, who, in his youth, was foolish enough to 
do so, he has, regretted that neglect through life, “for,” he says, 
“even the small knowledze of Latin which I did acquire during two 
years of siudy has not failed to be of considerable service in various 
respects.” —(p. 46.) His brother Robert, upon the other hand, was 
for many years a zealous student of Greek and Latin, especially of 
the latter, and he admits that without the knowledze and culiure 


thus gained, he could never have succeeded as he did as an editor 
9 


compiler, and essayist. 
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But, whatever may be the defects of the schools of the present 
day, they are more than an age in advance, at least in one respect, 
of those described by Mr. Chambers. What we allude to is best 
explained by the following passage :— 


In the morning of that day a sensation had been created by the intellizence that 


two of the boarders, gentl»men’s sons from Edinburzh, had absconded, and that two 


ie of them Prummer Will—had been dispatched in search of them. 
The youths were caurtht 


town-cons‘ables—or 


brought back in disgrace, and were now to suffer a punishment 


suitable to the gravity of the offense. Sullen and terr:fied. the two culprits stood before 


the assemb'ed school, the two town-officers in their scarlet coats sitting as a guard 
within the doorway. The usual hum ceased. There was a death like stillness. First 
reproach nz the offenders with their highly improper conduct, the teacher ordered them 


instantly to strip for flogging. The boys resisted, and were seized by an assistant and 


the two officer With clothes in disorder. they. were laid across a long. desk-like table 
the rise of whic the middle offered that degree of convexity which was favorable to 
the app ‘c:tion of the taws Kicki and screaming, they suffered the humiliating in 


fliction. and the schoo! was forthwith dismissed for tiie dav.”’ pp. 47,4 


Such scenes were of almost daily occurrence so recently as twenty 
years azo; but they were not the less brutal and demoralizing on this 
account. In this country we have now reached the other extreme. 
If there must be any punishment, at the present day, it is the pupil 
who must inflict it on the teacher; nay,even the pupil’s parent must 
regard himself as very fortunate if he is not told by him not to dare 
to interfere, but mind his own business. But we must pass on to 
another topic or two. Writing to the young lady whom he soon 
afterwards married, Robert says: 


My bre r \\ 1 and [lived in lodgings torether. Our room and bed cost three 
eh sa week It was in the West Port, near Burke's place. [ cannot u stand 
how I shou'd y d t The woman who kept the lodg ngs was a Peebles 
woman, who knew and wishedto be kind to us She was. however, of a ve »w dis 
position, partly t sult of povert I used to be in great distress for want of fire. I 
could t afford hert t or candle my f. So Lhave often sat beside h citeh if 
fi tecoud be ca l. Ww h was only a litt heap of embers. reidins Horac ind con 
ning my dctionary bv a rit which requir d me to hold the books almost se to the 
grate What a miserable winter that was! Yet I cannot help feeling proud of 1 triale 
at that tim p. itt 


To the European not born with a silver spoon in his mouth, there 
is hardly anything strange in this; indeed, to all Europeans who are 
* self-made,” the picture is but too familiar. In this country, how- 
ever, where none save the idle and lazy need want fire and light to 
study by, it will be realized but by few. 

We would gladly extract several other passages, fully satisfied 
that they could not fail to exercise a salutary influence on our young 
men; but we can only make room for one ortwo. We just happen to 
glance at a few paragraphs, which need no introduction : 


It was in 18'4, when residing in Greek street, Soho. Que day, about noon, a carriage 


not a vehicle of the lignt, modern sort, but an old family-coach, 


drives up to the door 


s. 

















s. 
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drawn by a pair of sleek horses. From it descends an aged gentleman, who, from his 
shovel hat and black gaiters, is seen to be an ecclesiastical dignitary. I overhear, by the 
voices at the door, that I am asked for. * Who, in all the world, can this be?’ A few 
minutes solve the question. Heavy footsteps are heard deliberately ascending the 
antique balustraded stair. My unknown visitor is ushered in—his name announced: * The 
Rev. Sydney Smith.’ I hasten to receive so celebrated a personage as is befitting, and 
express the pleasure I have in the unexpected visit—wondering how he had discovered me. 
‘LT heard at Rogers's you were in town,’ said he, ‘ and was resolved tocall. Let us sit down, 
and have a talk.’ We drew towards the fire, for the day was cold, and he continued: * You 
are surprised possibly at my visit. There is nothing atall strange aboutit. The originator 
of the * Ediuburgh Review’ has come to see the originator of the ‘ Edinburgh Journal.’ 
I felt ho.ored by the remark, and delighted beyond measure with the good-natured 
and unceremouious observatious which my visitor made on a variety of subjects. We 
talked of Ediubursh, and I asked him where he had lived. He said it was in Buccleuch 
Place, not fir from Jeffrey, with an outlook behind to the Meadows. ‘ Ah,’ he remarked, 
* what charming walks I had about Arthur's Seat, with the clear mvuntain air blowing in 
one’s face! I ofteu think of that glorious scene.’ I alluded to the cluster of young 
men—Jeffrey, Horner, Brouzham, himself, and one or two others, who had been concerned 
in commencing tue * Review’ in 1862. Of these, he spoke witn most affection of Hor- 
ner, and specified one who, from his vanity and eccentricities, could not be trusted, 
Great secrecy, he said, had to be employed in conducting the undertaking, aud this agrees 
with what Lord Jeffrey told my brother. My reverend and tacetious visitor made sme 
ittle inquiry about my own early efforts, and he laughed when I reminded him oO! a say- 
ing of h.s owa avout studying va a little oatmeal —for that would have applied literally 


to my brother and to myself. * Ah, labora,labora,’ he said senteutiously, * how that word 


expresses the character of your couatry!* * Well, we do sometimes work pretty hard,’ 


I observed; * but, for all that 


, we can relish a pleasantry as much as our neighbors. You 


must hive see that the Scotch have a considerable fund of humor.’ * Oh, by all means,’ 


replied my vis.tur, * you are aa immense y funny people, but you need a little operating 


upon to let the fun out. I know no instrument so effectual for the purpose as the cork- 


acrew!’ Mutual laughter, of course.’’—( pp 


274, 279.) 


No doubt the Rev. Sydney Smith was a little ironical in giving the 
Scotch credit for being “‘ immensely funny,” but they have an immense 
fund of fun in them, nevertheless. This it were easy to illustrate, 
but we have to pass on for other topics and other books also claim 
our attention. Both Robert and William evince a little vanity here 
and there, but it is of a harmless kind. Men who have done so much 
good may well be excused for claiming to be of Norman origin, and 
descended from “ William de la Chambre, Bailif e Bourgois de 
Peebles,” although it may be safely suspected that that personage was 
purely mythical. Be this as it may, even vanity sometimes leads 
one into a wholesome, sensible train of thought. Whether the follow- 
ing remarks by Robert Chambers may be regarded as an illustration 
of this, or not, may be doubted; at all events, none who have had 
opportunities of judging in such cases will deny that they contain 
much truth, and as such are worth remembering :— 


(July 27.) * There is a quility of human nature which may be called adaptiveness, 
Some perso.s readily adapt tuemselyes to any new society into waich they may be 
thrown: others not. When a man rises in the world, it is often fouad that his wiie does 
not, caunot rise with him. Sometimes this does not proceed solely from want of the 
intellect aud taste requisite fur the purpose, but from a kind of willu.ness. Not fecling 
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that new juaintances attribute any peculiar merit to her, or pay her a’ y particular 
attentio i fects to hold lightly the marks of approbation bestowed upon her hus- 
band, and takes a kind of pleasure in not favoring his advance. In some cases, the mere 
sense Of aw ira ss under the new Circumstances may operate to the same effect 
Women o t to co I is a duty to adapt themselves, as far is they may, to their 
changed condition. A regard fur the happiness of the husband and family demands it.” 
pp. 24, 2 


Much space as we have devoted to this book, we must make room 
for one extract more. ‘There are those who imagine that a literary 
journal should have no support or aid beyond what it receives from 
its subscribers, and that if it has anything much more substantial 
than air to live upon, it cannot be the right kind. But they are per- 
sons Who have never learned to think. Both the brothers Chambers 
sive emphatic testimony from experience on that point. And they 
show that even the “ Spectator” whose most revular Writers were 
Addison and Steele, and which numbered among its contributors 
writers like Swift, Parnell, and Tickell—required something more 


material to subsist upon than glory and fame: 


\ t ! een | ictht into parliament toimpose ah Ifpenny stamp 
1 Was the c amor raised by the priutcrs, that the scheme was 
dropp \ f tor a time, the House of Commons, wh.ch had then lit sympathy 
with « su ss.uly reaewed the attack on the press, and the 1l.th of 
\ i Vapal s A k y it t ely s 5 a 
s t fa si ind a p vil a Wao eli t \ = Act } a 
t " on r 4 ruiscm t ihe pre xt forth i sures 
wus a i y impertineut d.scaussions on puo.ic aifiurs. But the good 
wis 6 l I Spectator,” waich had been t veh for the 
I \ddison, imm ite y exp d a severe revers I | e was 
d ‘ I 3 itt p d iu fa i Auy rise i iry r 
a r y fata! to its circu.atio Aiter a vain stru ‘ e * Specta- 
tor «¢ } 


Rapid as our glanee at the book has necessarily been, we think we 
have suiliciently indicated iis character to render it supertiuous to 
recommend it for the valuable lessons it teaches to our young men, 


especially those having any literary aspirations. 


Art: ] . , the Rea s for them, ¢ lected, C. idered, and 
General and Euucat “ Purposes. By SAMUEL P, 


LonG, Counsellor-at-Law, &c., Xe. I2mo, pp. xxxii, 248. 
Loston: Lee & Shepard. 


Ferpom has any work, that may be rezarded a sa treatise, afforded 


us so much pleasure as this; certainly no work on art of the same 
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size has, although we yield tonone in our admiration of the beautiful. 
We have no knowledze whatever of Mr. Long, save what we derive 
from his book, but we feel that for this he deserves creat credit; for 
we know no one, either at home or abroad, who has compressed into so 
slender a volume such a muliifarious variety of facts and precepts 
illustrative of the principles of art, in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, without obtruding on the student a single observation 
that is superfluous. 

This, we are quite aware, is high praise. We admit also that nothing 
awakens our enthusiium more than a careful, elaborate, and successful 
effort to place—as Mr. Long has done—within the reach of the youth 
of both sexes an easy and agreeable means of developing and eculti- 
vating their taste. Yet we indulze in no exaggeration. We wish, 
indeed, to encourage the writing or compiling of such books, but we 
wish still more to induce the public to profit by them. 

The volume before us consists chietly of a series of fourteen essays. 
We should like to indicate the peculiar merits of each of these, did 
time and space permit us to do so. But that on “ Personal Beauty” 
alone would fully justify our estimate of the book. Another fine 
essay is that on “ Invention.” We may remark to our Teutonic 
readers that the two essays on Chiaro-oscuro and Color remind us 
of a very fine German poem by a lady well known to fame,* entitled 


“Talent and Art,” the two first stanzas of which run thus: 


ralent ist angeboren, 





Doch guiizt zu th 
Wer Ruhm zum Ziel erkoren, 
Ub eiue grosse Pilicht 
Er spih mit ernstem Sinne 
Stets nach des schOuen Spur, 


Das t glich er gewinne 
An Waltrheit und Natur 

There 1s a catalogue of works of art, to which reference is made in 
the book, which will be found both useful and interesting. Mr. 
Long also enhances the value of his work by a copious alphabetical 
index, and an excellent variety of finely-engraved illustrations. 
Among the latter are the Angel Raphael, by Raphael; the Raising of 
Lazarus; the Woman Accused in the Synagogue, by Rembrandt ; 
and ‘Vitian’s Bunch of Grapes. In short, we we only wish we could 
impress every American parent and guardian with the intrinsic worth 
of “ Art: its Laws, and the Reasons for them,” as a fund of well- 
digested, lucid, and attractive instruction on the most beautiful sub- 


jects that can interest and refine the human mind. 


* Elizabeth Kulmann 





EXPLANATORY. 


The Appendix on Insurance has to be omitted in the 
present number, on account of the sudden illness of the 
writer. This is the first time that omission has been made in 
eight years, and it is hoped that it will not occur again for as 
many years to come. 

The editor is quite aware that there are many—indeed all 
that are criticised—who would be glad if the Appendix 
were omitted. Lut no honest underwriter would; and there 
is ample proof that the general public scarcely read any article 


in the Review with more avidity than the Appendix on In- 


surance. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Beg to announce a General Reduction in their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on gold and consequent decreased cost of imported articles used in the manufac- 
ture of Piano-Fortes. In addition to their established styles of Piano-Fortes. STEINWAY 
& SONS, in order to mect a long-felt and frequently-expressed want by persons «f inoderate 
means, teachers, schools, ete., have perfected arrangemeuts fur the manufacture of an eutirely 
new style of instrument, termed 


. » . a ~Y 
TiE **SCHOOL’? PIANO, 

A thoroughly complete instrument of seven octaves, precisely the same in size, scale, interior 
mechanism, and workmanship as their bighest-priced seveu-octave Pianos, theouly difference 
being that this new style ofinstrument is constructed 10 a perfectly plain yet extremely neat 
exterior case. These new instruments will be supplied to those who desire to possess a 
thoroughly first-class *‘ Steinway Piano.’ yet are limited in means, at exceedingly moderate 
prices. STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call attention to 


THEIR NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Double Tron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, 
which are matchless in volume and quality of tone, and surpassing facility of action, whilst 
standing longer 1n tune, and being more impervious to atmospheric influences than any othet 
Piano at present manufactured. Price Lists and Mustrated C atalogues mailed free ou appli- 
cation. Every piano is warranted for five years. 


WAREROOMS, 


FIRST FLOOR STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, 








(Between Fourth Avenue and Irving } Place. ) NEW YORK. 
No. XV a 
March, 1864. 
I. Sources and Characteristics of Hindoo VI. Our Quack Doctors and their Per- 
Civilization formances. 
II. Juvenal or the Decadence of Rome. VII. Kepler and his Discoveries. 
Ill. The Brazilian Empire. VIII. Ancient and Modern Belief in a 
IV. Catiline and his Conspiracy. Future Life 
V. Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. XVII. 


June, 1864. 


I. Pythagoras and his Philosophy. VI. Liebnitz as a Philosopher and Dis 
II. History and Resources of Maryland. coverer. {| Africa. 
C11. Russian Literature—Past and Present. VII. The Negro and the White Man in 
IV. Cemeteries and Modes of Burial—An VIII. Our Presidents and Governors com- 

cient and Modern. pared to Kings and Petty Princes. 
V. College of the Holy Cross. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. XVIII. 
September, 1864. 
I. Chemistry: its History, Progress, and VI. Spinoza and his Philosophy 
Utility. VIL. Commencements of Colleges, Uni- 

II. Vico's Philosophy of Tistory. versities, ete. 
f1I. Elizabeth and her Courtiers. VIII. Emigration as Influenced by the 
IV. Do the Lower Animals Reason? War. 

V. William Pitt aud his Times. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 

No. XIX 
December, 1864. 

I. Pericles and his Times. VI. Leo X. and his Times. 

Il. The Civilizing Forces. VII. Chemical Analysis by Special Obser- 
III. Chief-Justice Taney. vations. 

IV. Spanish Liverature—Lope de Vega. VIII. The President's Message. 

V. Currency—Causes of Depreciation. IX. Notices and Criticisms 


[See page 19.] 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


ASSETS. 


Cash on Hand and in Banks, &e..........-. .. $69,276 43 
Real Estate owned by the Company...........-.. 49,345 69 
U.S. Bonds, N. Y. State Bonds, Bank Stoeks, R.R. 


Bonds, Stocks, and Loans to Policy Holders 


on their policies. Pre cenccaca Speeeae go 
Loans on Bond and Mortgages... .. icucecsy Bee ae 

Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, and Loans 
and Advances on valid security............ 1,154,605 43 
Groes Asseta.......-.. S7.860,676 43 





LIABILITIES. 


Losses Adjusted and Due, awaiting Certificate, &e. $29,850 00 


Losses Adjusted and not due..................- 146,515 84 
Losses in Suspense and Unadjusted............. 17541 49 
Amount required to remove all outstanding risks 

according to the N. Y. State standard....... 6,772,840 00 


$6,996,747 33 


Surplus, January Ist, 1872.------- $863,929 10 








| 
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Hope Fire Insurance Co. 
CEFICE, No. inten siieinsiciaiiiiiieas 


Cash Capital, - - - - - $150,000 
Net Assets, - - - - - - 214,240 








The advantages offered by this Company are fully equal to any now offered by other 


reliable companies, comprising a liberal commission to Brokers, placing entire lines of in- 


surarce with customary rebaie to assured, and prompt settlement of losses. 
Board of Directors. 

Henry M. Taber, T. W. Riley, S. Cambreling, 

Joseph Foulk« . Cy rus II. Loutrel, Jacob Reese, 

L. B. Ward, D. Lydig Suydam, F. Schuchardt, 

H. 8. Leverich, Robert Schell, William H. Terry, 

Joseph Grafton, Amos Robbins, J. W. Mersereau, 

D. L. Eigenbrodt, William Remsen, Stephen Hyatt. 


JACOB REESE, President. 
JAMES E. MOORE, Secretary. 





No. XX 
March, 1865. 
I. Italian Poetry—Ariosto VI. Machiavelli and his Maxims of Goy 
If. Lunar Phenomena ernment 
Il. Grahan of Claverhouse and the VII. History, Uses, and Abuses of Petro- 
Covenanters leum. 
IV. Our Gas Monopolies VIII. Swedenborg and his New Religion. 
V. Edward Everett. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. XXI 
June, 1865 
I. The Celtie Druids VI. Modern Correctors of the Bible 
II. Wallenstein VII. Aucient and Modern Discoveries in 
IIl. United States Banking System—Past Medical Science 
and Present VIII. The Lessons and Results of the Re 
IV. The New York Bar—Charles O'Conor bellion 
V. Phases of English Statesmanship 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. XXIT. 
Septe mber, 18 
T. Lord Derby's Translation of Homer. VI. The National Debt of the United 
Il. William Von Humboldt as a Compar States {sians 
ative Philologist VII. The Civilization of the Ancient Per 
ITT. The Wits of the Reign of Queen Anne VIII. Commencements of Colleges and 
1V. American Female Criminals Seminaries 
V. The Negative Character of Cicero. { 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 


[See page 21 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY LEE & SHEPARD 


THE AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 
By Miss AveLINE Trarron. Ills. $1 75. 
A book of European Travels that is as 
fresh as a spring flower, and as vivacious as 
a swallow [tarper’s Monthly. 
NOKLHERN LANDS; or, Young Am- 
erica in Russia and Prussia. LIZlustrated. 

By OLIVER OvrTic. $i SU. 

‘Our friend, Oliver Optic, has not lost 
his charming style, neither has he lost the 
hearts of our young people. The young love 
him, the elders bless him.” [Providence 


i‘ress 
CHE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. By So- 

rHik May. Llustrated. $1 50. 

* Full of vivacity and feeling, and works 
its way to the heart of the reader at once.” 
| Banner of Light 
HUMOUROUS READINGS IN PROSE 

AND VERSE By Professor L. B. Mon- 

ROE $1 Ww 

“ The selections have been well chosen, 
and embrace most of the old and the new 
favorites in witty, laughter-provoking lite- 
rature. [Chicago Post. 
MISCELLANEOUS READINGS IN 

PROSE AND VERSE. By Professor 

L. B. Monnog. $1 50. 

“The se ections are well adapied for the 
purpose of social entertainment, and some 
of the best things of current literature may 
be found gathered here.” [Boston Adver- 
tiser 
PENS AND TYPES; or, Hints and Helps 

to Writers. By Benjamin Drew. $1 50, 

“Tt has the ring of the actnal and the 

actical about it, and can be read with 

melit by the people who shudder at a 





typographical error and always censure the 

printer. (Toledo Blade 

GUD-MAN. By the author of “Credo.” 
$l WD. 

‘A deeply interesting religious book, 
which meets the cry of the hour, and of all 
hours, squarely and fully. It is elegant and 
excellent.” (Zion's Herald. 

HALF TRUTHS AND THE TRUTH. 
By Rey. J. M. MANNING, D.D. Cloth. 
$2 Ov. 

* These lectures regresert the open-eyed, 
undisturbed, and courageous faith of the 
live Orthodoxy of the day.” (Christian 
Union. 

CREATOR AND CREATION. By Pro- 
fessor L. B. Hickok, D.D. Cloth. 22 75. 
“The author's subject is a profound one, 

but he investigates in a manner that makes 

it of thrilling interest.” (Herald of Gospel 

Liberty. 

TWO FAMILY MOTHERS. By Mme. 
MARIE SOPHIK ScHWARTZ. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1 50. Paper, $1. 

‘The plot is carried forward by charac 
ters life-like and interesting—the whole 
leading to scenes everywhere fascinating 
and instructive.” [Albany Post, 

OVER THE OCEAN. By Curtis GuILp. 
Price $2 50 
“Guild's choice of topics is excellent; 

the interest of his descriptions never flags.” 

Ls. Y. Tribune 
tUBY DUKk&. By Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 

Ww 


The author has drawn a very beautifal 
ebaracter in the heroine of this volume.” 
(Episcopalian. 


TEN NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


THREE GENERATIONS. By Saran A. 
Emery. &vo. Paper, 31; cloth, $1.50. 
Illustrated by Miss L. B. Humi rey. 

A competent critic pronounces this book 
“remarkable in its description of “ old 
folks times 
HUMANITY IMMORTAL; or, Man 

Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed. By Lavu- 

RENS P. Hickok, D. D. vo. Cloth, $2.75 

“Intended for thorough thinkera and 

those who mean to be such.” [Christian 

Secretary. | 
AUTOBLOGRAPHY OF AMOS KEN- 

DALL. Edited by WILLIAM STICKNEY, 

with Portrait and Llustrations. S&vo. 

Cloth, 35 
THE WONDERS OF THE YU-SEMITE 

VALLEY AND OF CALIFORNIA. 

By Samuret Karevanp, A. M., M. D., 

Professor of Geology in the Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology. | vol. 8vo 

With numerous Photographic Ilustra- 

tions. (New Edition.) #4. 

SEA AND SHORE, or THE TRAMPS 
OF A TRAVELLER. By OLIVER Op- 
TK lémo. Illustrated. $1 25. 

* He (Oliver Optic) is sparkling and cap- 
tivating in describing incidents and adven- 
tares.” (Spirit of the Times. 

LEE 


| 
| 
| 


THE WHISPERING PINE; or, THE 
GRADUATES OF RADCLIFFE. By 
EviJAH KELLOGG. lémo. Illustrated. 
$1 25. 

Mr. Kellogg's story ‘ points the moral’ 
with a variety of mishaps that are no less 
logical than funny. [Chicago Times. 
LITTLE PRUDY'S LITTLE GRAND- 

MOTHER. By Sornuie May. 24mo. 

Cloth Illustrated. 75 cents. One of 

the popular * Flyaway Series. 

WALES FROM THE WAY-BILLS OF 
AN OLD EXPRESSMAN. By T. W. 
Tucker. 46mo, Cloth. $100. 

“An interesting narrative by a veteran 
in the service.” 

HALF-HOUR RECREATIONS IN POP- 
ULAR SCIENCE, No. SvECTRUM 
ANALYsIs DISCOVERIES. Quarto. Paper. 
zo cents 

REPUBLICANISM vs. GRANTISM. 
Speech of Hon. CHARLES SUMNER of 
Massachusetts, delivered in the Senate of 
the United States, May 31, 1872. Fine 
edition 25 cents, cheap edition 10 cents. 
Sold by ali Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


& SHEPARD, 
Publishers, Boston, 
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ORGANIZED SCE. is71. 


WT ASHOINeTON 
rire Insurance Co. 
No. 172 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


— +e 


Cash Capital, - $200,000 


—_—> oe 


FIRE AND INLAND NAVIGATION INSURANCE. 


ms 
. 





Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leases, and 
all kinds of Personal Property. 





GEO, C. SATTERLEE, President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Sec’y. WM. A. SCOTT, Ass't Sec’y. 
WM. H. BARBOUR, General Agent. 
No. XXIII. —_ 
December, 1865. 
I. Authenticity of Oesian's Toems. VI. Lord Palmerston. 
If. Danie! Webster and his Influence VIL. Museums and Botanical Gardens. 
Il]. The Symbolism of the Eddas VIIL. The President's Message. 
1V Character and Destiny of the Negro IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


V. Epidemics and their Causes. 
No. XXIV. 


Murch, 1866 
I. Galileo and hia Discoveries V. The President's Veto—Rights of 
II. Australia—its Progress and Destiny. Conquered 
Ill. International Courtesy—Mr. Ban- ww Lessing and his Works. 
croft’s Oration. II. Pain and Anesthetics. 
IV. Sydney Smith and his Associates. vi IIL. British Rule in Ireland. 
IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


No, XXV. 
June, 1866. 


I. Socrates and his Philosophy VI. The South-American Republics and 
IL. The Saturnian System the Monroe Doctrine 
Ill. Heine and his Works Vil. Greek Tragic Dr2ma— Soph ochea. 
IV. Why the Opera fails in New York. VIII. Partisan Reconstruction. 
V. Buddhism and its Influence. 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. XXVI. 
September, 1866. 
I. The Julius Cesar of —~ eee Ill VI. Irich Law and Lawyers. 
If. The Philcsophy of Death. VII. Sample c¥ Modern Philosophy. 
Ill. Arabian Civilization, and What We VILL The National Convention and tta 
Owe It york. 
IV. Newton and his Discoveries. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
V. Our Colleges and our Churchmen. 


[See page 22 } 
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@NDES 


Insurance Co.—Fire and Marine. 
oO 


JANUARY Ist, 1872. 


Net Assets. . - ° $1,628,215 11 


eek 
J. Wf. Beattie, Secy. J. B. BENNETT, President. 
J. J. BERNE, Supt. 


TRIOMPE 


Insurance Co.—F ire and Marine. 


—— 
JANUARY Ist, 1872. 


Net Assets, - - - 727,593 11 


ty 
B. D. West, Secy. J. B. BENNETT, President. 
J. J. BERNE, Supt. 


[Insurance Co.—Tire and Marine. 


JANUARY Ist, 1872. 


Net Assets, . . - $714,860 37 


B. D. West, Secy J. B. BENNETT, President 
J. J. BERNE, Supt. 


Net Assets ANDES, AMAZON and TRIUMPH Ins. Co’s, 
$3,070,668 59. 
Office, 126 VINE STREET, Cincinnati. 

















Having athorough Agency System in the United States and Canada, wii! 
improved business facilities for conducting a wholesale and retail trade 

Lines commercial, forms convenient, rates and terms desirable. The 
character of these corporations is well indicated by the peerless record 
of the ANDES in the great Chicago fire. A new Company paying over 
$900,000 for losses, and continuing solvent and strong under.-that test 
indeed everything which is excellent or essential in securing indemnity 
can be obtained as certainly and as promptly in this trio of companies as 
in avy institution in the world. 
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GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 


omaanmenen iss3s. 
Assets, - - $2,500,000 


OFFICE, No. 251 BROADWAY. 


<P — 
CASH PREMIUMS! ANNUAL DIVIDENDS! 
TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN! 


——_29@20——__— 


ANDREW W. GILL, President. EVERETT CLAPP, Vice-Pres 
LUCIUS McADAM, Secretary and Actuary. 
HENRY C. CLENCH, Ass'’t Sec’y. 
No, XXVII. 


December, 1866. 
I. Physioogy and the Lessons it VY. Hungary: her Literature and her 


Teaches. Prospects. 
TI. Cuba: its Resources and Destiny. VI. The Acquisition of Knowledge 
Ill. Robert Boyle: his Influence on impeded by our Legislators. 
science and Libera! Ideas, VIL. Indecent Publications. 
1V. Food aud its Preparation. VIIL Education in Congress. 


1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
No. XXVIII. 
March, 1867. 


I. Alfieri : his Life, Writings, and Influ- VI. Negro Rule in Hayti and the Les- 
ence sons it Teaches 
II. Oliver Cromwell: bis Character and VIL The Sun and its Distance from tho 
Government. } Earth 7 
III. The Temporal Power of the Pope | WIIL. Insurarce—Good, Bad, and {ndiffer- 
IV. Chatterton and hie Works. ent. 
VY. Poisons and Poisoners. ' IX. Notices and Criticisms, 
No, XXIX. 
June, 1867. 
I. The Ancient Pheenicians and their VI. Fichte and his Philosophy 
Civilization. VIL. Whatthe Politicians make of our 
IT. Ornithology of North America. Postal System 
III. Orig:n of Alphabetic Writing. VIII. Euler and his Discoveries 
IV. Virgil and his new Translator. LX. Notices and Criticisms. 
V. Release of Jefferson Davis vs. Military 
Domination. | 


No. XXX. 
September, 1867. 


I. The Jews and their Persecutions | VI. Assassination and Lawilessness in 
Il. Have the Lower Animals Souls or the United States 
Reason ? VII. The Jesuits in North America and 
Ill. Winckelmarn and Arcient Art. Elsewhere. 
IV. Dante and his New Translator. VIII. The Civil Service in the United 
V. What has Bacon Ongivated or Dis- States. 
covered ? IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


[See page 32,] 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





(#” The following list includes only those whose contributions have 
attracted particular attention :— ° 
Contributors. Titles of Articles. 


ADLER, G. J., A.M.,* New York...William Von Hamboldt as a Comparative Philologist. 
DOYLE, Hon Dr. LAWRENCE, New York..The Canadas: their Position and Destiny. 


BRISTOW, Da. HENRY G., St. Louie, Mo.......ccccccccceccoessee Yellow Fever, etc 
CHEEVER, HENRY R_., Boston, Mass.. ooreenses Modern Italian Literature 
DANA, ALEX. H., New York ? Philosophy of Population ; Popular Illusions 
DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland ... The Works of Charles Dickens. 
GALBRAITH, Rev. H. LE PCR, Dublin, Ireland ae eae Mexican Antiquities. 
GREENE, CHARLES G., Jr., Boston, Mass.......The Turko-Greek Question; the Irish 
Church; the French Crisis 
HEN ZEL, Pror. CARL B., Philadelphia.......... Cecccceccess ..Wills and Will-Making. 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston Mass..............cc0-e- William Pitt and his Times 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine ....Vico’s Philosophy of History 
LIEBER, Pror. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky New Theories, etc., in Natural History 
LLOYD. Pror. MAX. G., Boston. cee The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
MACKENZIE, Dr. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia... Lord Palmerston; the Ru'ing 


Class in England; the Man with the Iron Mask; Irish Law and Lawyers; Sydney 
Smith and his Associates ; Illustrated Satirical Literature. 
MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL.D., London, England The Saracenic Civil‘zation in Spain. 
McLENAHAN, John, New York . ....A Glance at the Turkish Empire ; Hungary, 
Past and Present ; Berkley, his Life and Writings ; the Union not a League, etc 
MEZZOROCCHIL, E. C., M.D_, Boston... ee ae Count de Cavour 
MORSE, JOUN T., Jr., Boston : The Conspiracy of Cataline; Graham of Claver- 
house and the Covenanters ; Wallenstein. 
MUNSEN, Rev. WILLIAM T., Portland, Maine... Education, etc., of Christian Ministry. 


NILAN, Rev. Dr., Port Jervis, N. Y ere ere 7 Present Aspect of Christianity. 
PERIHAULT, Pror. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia -«e+eeee-- Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL.D., London, England ...- Italy, Past and Present. 


* The academic degrees are given only of those who, the editor happens to know, 


possess such honors. 
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: REED, JOS. J., Philadelphia .. ........ The Parsees ; Successive Conquest and Races of 
j Ancient Mexico; Celtic Music; King Arthur and the Round-Table Knights. 

| RYAN, Pnor. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Kentucky...... Sir Thomas More and his Times. 
{ Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. 

| SEARS, E. L, LL.D..... -Dante ; Torquato Tasso; Camoens and his Translators ; James 


Fenimore Cooper; The Nineteenth Century; The Modern French Drama; Persian 


? Poetry ; Modern Criticism; Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos; French Ro- 


mances and American Morals ; The Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes ; The Men 

and Women of Homer; Influence of Music—The Opera ; The Poetical Literature of 

Spain ; Vindication of the Celts; Christopher Martin Wieland ; Bombastic Litera” 

ture; Female Education, Good, Bad, and Indifferent; The Chinese Language and 

Literature; The Comedies of Moliére ; The Works and Influence of Goethe; The 

Laws and Ethics of War; Lucretius on the Nature of Things; The Arts and 

Sciences among the Ancient Egyptians ; The Quackery of Insurance Companies 

a Arabic Language and Literature ; Spuriousiess and Charlataniem of Phrenology; 
The Insane and Their Treatment, Past and Present; La Place and his Discoveries; 

The Mexicans and their Revolutions ; The Brazilian Empire ; Klopstock as a Lyric 

aud Epic Poet; Our Quack Doctors and their Performances; Kepler and his Dis- 

coveries ; Chemistry—Its History, Progress, and Utility ; Do the Lower Animals 

Reason? Spinoza and his Philosophy ; Commencement of Colleges, etc. ; Pythag- 

oras and his Philosophy; Leibnitz as a Philosopher and Discoverer ; Our Presi- 

dents and Governors Compared to Kings and Petty Princes; Italian Poetry— 

Ariosto ; Machiavelli and his Maxims of Government; The Celtic Druids; Galileo 

and his Discoveries; Socrates and his Philosophy; Authenticity of Ossian’; 

Poems; Heine and his Works; Napoleon III.’s Juliue Cesar; Newton and his 

Discoveries: Alfieri; Robert Boyle and his Influence; The Ancient Pheenicians; 

Virgil and his New Translator; The Jews and their Persecutions ; Dante and his 

New Translator; Greek Comedy—Menander; Martin Luther and the Old Church; 

Epicurus and his Philosophy; The Venetian Republic and its Council of Ten; 

| we Nicholas Copernicus; Infernal Divinities, Ancient and Modern ; Grangeism in Ire- 
Jand; Diogenes the Cynic; Vindication of Eu:ipides ; Erasmus and his Influence; 

Vasear College and its Degrees ; Sophocles and his Tragedies ; The Central Park 





wnder Ringleader Rule, etc., etc. 


STUAL «i, Pror. JAMES C., Aberdeen, Scotland...... The Sciences rmong Ancients and 
Moderns. 

TROWBRIDGE, DAVID, Waterburgh, N. Y........... Comets and their Orbits; Nebula 
Astronomy ; Eclipses and their Phenomena. 

, lO RS ee eee The Sorrows of Burns; The Troubadours and their 
Influences; Rabelais end his Times. 

WOODRUFF, Pror. J. B., Nashville, Tenn.......... ©: ¢00eseeeens The Civilizing Forces, 


WENTWORTH, Rey. ™. L., Toronto, Canada................The Works of Miss Evans, 
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JAMES CONNER’S SONS, 
UNITED STATES 
Cope and Electrotype Found, 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
Nos. 28, 30 & 31 CENTRE ST.,, 


of Reade and Di » Streets, NEW YORK. 





~~ 


A Large Stock of English and German Faces, both Plain and 
Ornamental, kept on hand. 
All type cast at this establishment is manufactured from the 


metal known as Conner’s unequalled 


——— em 


Every article necessary for a 
perfect Printing Office 
furnished. 


_ aor 


The type on which this Review is printed, is from the above foundry 
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REAL ESTATE 





HOUSE Aa ENTS, 
1036 THIRD AVENUE, 


Between 61st and 62d Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


FETTRETCH & REMSEN, 


HOUSES, 
LOTS, FARMS, AND COUNTRY SEATS, - 
FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


HOUSES TO RENT, 


AND RENTS COLLECTED, 


AND 


Money to Loan on Bond and Mortgage 


Furnished Houses to Rent through- 
out the Year. 
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REMOVAL. 


Mr. HUGH B. JACKSON, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


TT ae oe oe Tita Aa S 


AND 


FINE GROCERIES, 


Has removed his well-known establishment, for many years in 





Jifth Avenue Hotel Building, to 


182 FIFTH AVENUE. 


a 


Mr. JACKSON has taken a lease, for twenty years, of the 
premises 


182 Fifth Ave., bet. Twenty-second and Twenty-third Sts., 


on which he is now erecting a handsome spacious iron front 
building, expressly to meet the requirements of the large in- 
crease in his business. 

The new establishment will be provided with vaults, and all 
other appliances which science and experience have proved to 
be necessary for such a business. 

Mr. JACKSON trusts it is needless for him to speak of the 
qualities of his TEAS, COFFEES, WINES, FRUITS, SAUCES, 
CONDIMENTS, &c., further than to assure his customers that 
he will continue to exert himself more and more to secure for 
them the best the European and Ameriean markets afford. 


HUGH B. JACKSON, 


182 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square. 
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ZwALD’s 
DESCRIPTIVE HAND-ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


ORIGINAL IN STYLE OF ENGRAVING, COLORING, 
LETTERING, AND GENERAL APPEARANCE. 


AN INDEX TO EVERY MAP 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE WHOLE ATLAS. 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED, AND PRINTED IN COLORS. 


THIS WILL BE THE MOST ARTISTIC, THE BEST, THE MOST 
RELIABLE, AND THE MOST RECENT. 


-—# ee— - — 


ZELL’S POPULAR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


The best, latest, and cheapest ever published ; is the only COMPLETE EN. 
CYCLOPEDIA written since the war, hence the only one giving any account 
of the late battles, and those who fought them. 

Total cost, bound, to subscriber only, $32.00, a saving of more than $100 
over other similar works. 

A fifty cent specimen number, containing forty pages, will be sent free 


for 10 cents. Agents and canvassers wanted, 


Address 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Philadelphia. 
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Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 


SHORT ROUTE BETWEEN THE 


BAST AND WEHEST, 


Running Cars without Change between 


New York and Crestline, Chicago, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapclis, Louisville, and St, Louis. 


Through Time both East and West between 
NEW YORK and PITTSBUGH, . 5 hours. 
CINCINNATI 27 “6 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW WORK DIVISION, 


NEW JERSEY, CAMDEN & AMBUY 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON RAILROADS. 


Great Through Line without Change of Cars 


TO 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
AND THE WEST! 


For Philadciphia. 
Leave Foot of Cortlandt Street at 7, 8:30, and 9:30 A.M., 12:30, 1, 4, 5, 6:30 
and 9:20 P.M., and 12 Midnight 
Leave Pier No 1, N. R., at 4 P.M 


For Baltimore and Washington. 
of Cortlandt Street et 9:30 A.M., 12:30 and 9:20 P.M. 


For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
, ] et at 9:30 A.M., 6 and 8:30 P.M 


dy ods is to afford the 
reakt tlons, passing 
and Litt boosh, Seesun 
ul Chica icinnati or Indianapolis, St. Louis 
Ne ae ins and Le uisville. 
ASK FOR TICKETS VIA PITTSRURGH. 
For sale at all the principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the ocuntry. 


HENRY W. GWINNER, A. J, CASSATT, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. General Superintendent 
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ONLY DIRECT LINE 70 FRANCE. 


The General Transatlantic Company’s Mail Steam- 
ships between New York and Havre, calling 
at Brest. 


The splendid vessels on this favorite route for the Continent will sail from pier No. 50, 
North River, as follows :— 











We Rr Ce, DIR. co cncvscccevscceececsvens peeeseueeences coeseatl Saturday, June 29 
ee Be ee ere ae ..-Saturday, July 13 
en eae ee Saturday, July 27 


Price of Passage, In Gold (including Wine), to Brest or Havre, 
First Cabin, 8125; Second Cabin, 875. 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. 

These Steamers do not carry Steerage Passengers. 
es rican travellers going to or returning from the Continent of Europe, by taking the 

of this line, avoid both transit by Exglish railway and the discomforts of crossing 


stea r 
the Channel bi ides saving time, trouble and expense 


GEORGES M RTE. ane Agent, 58 Broadway. 


Penusylv ania 1 Centr al Railroad, 


SHORT ROUTE BETWEEN THE 


EAST AND WEST, 


Running Cars without Change between 
NEW YORK and CRESTLINE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, CINCIN- 
NATi, INDIANAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE and ST. LOUIS, 


Through Time, both East and West, between 


NEW YORK and PITTSBURGH......... Sakae erie 15 hours. 
" CINCINNATI. ....<. eb OG Dadinn Saeed 27 os 
SANG cise div cxwnedkeine poem ea Swe 27 
ee IE Siw ees relekcne aia slatien ete oo 
The arrangement of sleeping car: by this and eonnecting roads: is such as to afford the 
utmost couveuience Lo passengers rhey van fom a upper to breaktast station s \ pas sing in 
terveni mine ing points with mit chan etween New York and Pittsburgh; Altoona 
and Crestliue or Deanison; Pittsbur il ( hicago ; Cineinnati or Indianapo Ke is; St. Louis 
and Crestline tumbus or Cinein: wy "Ne w Orleans and Louisville. 


‘Ask for Tickets via Pittsburgh. 


For sale at all principal Railroad Ticket Offices throught the country. 
HENRY W. GWINNER, A. J. CASSETT, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. General Superintendent. 
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-INMAN LINE, 


Queenstown and Liverpool. 


yr OF pnivatawas ..Saturday, June 22, 2 P. M. 
Tr OF IW nee wedeou on “a Thursday, June 27, 11 A. M. 
yr OF _ ‘ _ Saturday, June 29, | P. M. 
yr OF RICK ijneweais ibaa ats = rhursday, July 4 2 P. M. 
Yr OF jenduneediwnanbeetende Saturday, July 6,2 P. M. 
r OF LONDON meee ESET aE LEE rhursday, July 11, 9 A. M. 





and each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, from Pier 45, North River. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURR 
First Cabin ‘ seitad $i Steerage pietnnestaheedin 
To London onece sbsbees veut f To London 
To Paris 
Parties als 
rates. 
rickets can be bonght here at moderate rates by persons wishing to send for their friends. 
Through bills of lading given on shipment of goods to Havre and Antwerp. 
Drafts issned at lowest rates 


For further information apply at the Company's office. 


JOHN G. DALE, Avent, 


15 Eroadway, New York. 


ie ea cs 
December, 12°67. 


— Menander ’. Nebular Astronomy 
guetis its Tistory, "I. Martin Luther and the Old Church. 
i ‘Tendency ri Med al «German Literature — 

t« four Finances ; Ruin- eschenb 


finence of Paper Money. . Heraldry: its Origin and Influence. 
9a3 0 latriot and Soldier X. Notices and Criticisms 


No. XXXII 
March, 1868. 


icnrus and his P? Roooel y ’. The Venetian Republic and its 

lish Newspapers and Printing in ‘ouncil of Ten 

eenth Century I. Progress Made by American As- 

niluence of Sanitory tronomers 

Ss Supernatural Phenomena 
Impeachment of the l’resident. 

. Notices and Criticisms. 


The Miscroscope and its Discoveries. 


No. XXXTII. 


June, 1868 


Seneca as a Moralist and Philoso- 


Tilustrated Satirical Literature. 

The Discoveries of Llipparchus and 
Present Aspect of Christianity Ptolemy 
Chess in our Schools and Colleges The Impeachment Trial and its 
The Rational ‘Theory 


Results 
- Thomas Aquinas and his Writings . Notices and Criticisms. 
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